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CIVIL SERVICE (IN IRELAND) ENQUIRY COMMISSION 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD, GENERAL REGISTER OFFICE, 
AND GENERAL REPORT. 


1. Under the authority of your Lordships, conveyed to us by Mr. Law’s 
letter of the 12th November last, we have enquired specially into the condition 
of the offices of the Local Government Board and of the .Registrar-General, 
and we have also taken evidence which enables us to report generally on the 
causes of dissatisfaction which exist amongst the members of the Civil Service 
serving in Ireland. 

c.iu?cs of 2. Those causes, apart from complaints in reference to particular grievances, 
iriTh Civil'* 1 a PP ear to be mainly divisible under two heads : — 

A. The general inadequacy of the present scale of salaries, having regard 

to the great increase which has taken place in latter years in the 
cost of living. 

B. The disparity which exists between the rates of pay assigned to offices 

of an analogous character in London and Dublin. 


A. Inadequacy 


B. Scale of pay 
lower in Dublin 
than London. 

Formerly, good 
grounds for 
such disparity. 

1st. Civil 
Service in 
Ireland 
recruited from 
Irish sources. 


3. With respect to the first cause, we have abundant evidence that the rise 
in the price of all articles of primary necessity has been very great within the 
last twenty years. 

4. We have already given in our Report on the Royal Irish Constabulary the Q. 
prices of several such articles, taken from contract prices. 

5. Further, we have ascertained that local taxation in Dublin has risen from 
an average rate of 5s. 5 d. in the pound in 1852, to one of 9s. in the pound 
in 1872 * 

6. Hence, a salary of fixed amount, represents at the present day a much 
lower rate of remuneration than it did in former years. 

7. We therefore think that the dissatisfaction on this ground is well founded, 
and, adverting to the fact that, from the nature of th eir occupation, Civil Servants 
are, as a rule, precluded from improving their condition by seeking independent 
employment, we are of opinion that it should be met by an addition to salary 
in all cases to which your Lordships, on enquiry, may deem the above con- 
siderations applicable. 

S. We would at the same time point out that, as the cost of the necessaries 
of life may be considered to bear a much larger proportion to income in the 
lower than in the upper grades of the service, any addition made to the salaries 
of the latter should be relatively smaller than those made to the former. 

9. The second cause of dissatisfaction is the lower rate of salaries given in 
Dublin compared with that assigned in London to offices of .an analogous 
character. 

10. We are of opinion that in former times, independently of the considerations 

hereafter referred to, there existed good grounds for making the salaries in 
Dublin lower than those in London. _ _ . 

11. ls£. The junior places in .the portion of the Civil Service serving in 
Ireland were, up to a recent period, almost universally given to Irishmen. _ 

12. This resulted from the mode of appointment, which was by nomination 

of the Parliamentary Secretary of the Treasury, usually on the application or 
the Irish supporters of the Government of the day. . 

13. The mode of entry to the public service lately adopted is by open 

competitive examination, in which inhabitants of England, Ireland, and Scotian 
take part indiscriminately for the places at the moment vacant, without reference 
to the locality in which the duties are to be performed. , 

14. The right of choice of the vacant places is given to the candidates m t e 
order of merit which they hold on the Examiner’s list. 

* From the Collector-General’s published Notices for each year. # 
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4 CIVIL SERVICE (IN IRELAND) ENQUIRY COMMISSION, 1872. 

15. From this statement it is plain that the result of this mode of admission 
to the Public Service, if persevered in, might be, that the whole of the Civil 
Servants serving in Ireland might be natives of England and Scotland, and 
that, therefore, the comparative lowness of salary in Irish offices does not 
exclusively concern Irish candidates for employment, but equally affects those 
coming from the other portions of the United Kingdom. 

2 na Cost of 16. 2nd. The cost of living in Dublin was undoubtedly less than in London 
lessin Dublin 7 until within the last few years. 

tian in London. i7. We have sufficient evidence to show that this is not now the case, and 
that even in the matter of house accommodation the rents paid by persons in 
the same rank of life, and with incomes presumably similar to those of Civil 
Sexwice clerks, are not appreciably higher in London than they are in Dublin. 
Not now the 18. In proof of this statement we beg leave to refer to the comparative 
cue ' table of prices of articles in London ana Dublin, and to the list of rents in 

each city for house accommodation, which are given in Appendices I. and II. 

19. From the foregoing it is plain — 

(a.) That a great change has recently taken place in the area from which 
candidates for Civil Service in Ireland are drawn. They come, now, 
from the whole United Kingdom, instead of — as was formerly in 
practice the case — from Ireland exclusively. 

(b.) That the cost of living in Dublin has increased up to the London 
standard. 

No local 20. Taking these facts into account, we have come to the conclusion that 

disparity^ there exists no reason, based on local considerations, for giving salaries to Civil 
salaries. Servants stationed in Dublin, less in amount than those assigned to persons in 
London performing analogous duties. 

Suggestions. 21. We think that in fixing the relative scales of salary which should be 
assigned to different departments in the Public Service, wherever situated, the 
primary consideration should be the comparative amount and importance of 
the business to be done, and the responsibility which it imposes on those 
engaged in its transaction. 

22. The only grounds which, in our opinion, exist for qualifying the appli- 
cation of this principle are — 

(a.) An excessive supply of highly qualified candidates where they are drawn 
from any special locality or class. 

(b.) A difference in the cost of living in the place where the duties of the 
office are to be performed. 

23. We have shown that neither of these considerations distinctively affect 
the Irish branch of the Civil Service, as compared with the English. 

24. We have the strongest conviction that a consideration of the case of the 
Civil Servants serving in Ireland on merely local grounds will not meet the 
requirements of the occasion, nor produce among them that spirit of content- 
ment, and consequent zeal in the performance of duty, without which the public 
service cannot be conducted in a satisfactory manner. 

25. Tt appears to us that the only mode by which a proper solution of the 
difficulties which surround the subject can be attained is, that of having a 
classification made, on the principles already indicated, of all offices embraced 
within the Civil Service. 

26. The result of this might be that, as a rule, the scale of salary for offices 
in Dublin would not rise as high as that for offices in London, but the inferiority 
in pay in such an event would be based on considerations which would leave 
no reasonable ground for discontent, or for a sense of unequal treatment. 

27. We are sensible that an operation of so extended a nature is not within 
the scope of the instructions given to us by your Lordships, and if it had 
been included in our functions, we entertain a strong doubt of our competency 
to perform it in a satisfactory manner. 

2S. It could be executed efficiently only by a body composed of men who, 
from official experience and technical information, would be enabled to take a 
broad and comprehensive review of the whole subject, and to observe the 
bearing on the general result of qualifying circumstances, the effect of which 
might be lost sight of in any partial investigation. 

29. The views to which we have endeavoured to give expression have been 
impressed on our minds by the evidence which we have heard during a careful 


Qs. 1-L7, 25- 
48, 113. 
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enquiry into the Irish portion of the subject, and we feel that we should not 
be justified in withholding from your Lordships the conclusions at which we 
have arrived. 

30. We have entered at some length into the examination of these two 
questions, i.e., the inadequacy of salaries at present prices, and the disparity 
in remuneration of the offices in Dublin and London, because it appears to 
us that the movement which gave rise to this Commission was induced by 
a consideration of these grievances. 

No difficulty 31. With respect to the part of our instructions which calls on us to inform Q* 428-35. 
your Lordships whether the present rates of pay are sufficient to secure the 
services of properly qualified persons, we beg leave to report that we have 
not heard that there is any difficulty in obtaining candidates for entry to the 
Civil Service. 

32. We would, however, point out that the inducements which attract 
candidates are not confined to those afforded by the rates of pay given in the 
Irish offices, because, as has been already shown, from the manner in which 
the entry “to the Civil Service is now conducted, each candidate who presents 
himself has the chance— based on his own merit — of being allowed to enter 
the more highly paid branches of the Service in England, 
retirement not 33 - We have also had evidence that voluntary retirement, from some at least 
infrequent. 110 of the Irish offices, for the purpose of engaging in private employment, is not Appendix iil 
infrequent, even on the part of those who have been for long periods in the 
service ; and the statement is that this course, when adopted, is usually taken 
by the most intelligent and best qualified men. 

Remuneration 34. We have taken evidence as to the incomes and salaries which obtain in 
MdCommer- 1 Dublin in professional and commercial pursuits. 

ci»i employ- 35 The emoluments in the two branches of the legal profession are lower CMO 8-7 ’ 
than those which prevail in London, but we think that this state of things 
results from the natural application of the principle which we have suggested 
as suitable to the case of the Civil Servants, namely, the smaller amount and 
less importance of the business transacted, and the consequent inferior respon- 
sibility incurred. 

36. The same remark applies to the salaries given in commercial employ- sob evidence of 
ment, which are low in Dublin: we have evidence, however, that there is a Mr : 
strong feeling amongst the employers that they must be increased; m many Dublin Police 
cases they have been already raised, and it appears that the scale of attain- g^g rt ' pp ' 
ments which is allowed to qualify for such employments is very much lower 
than that which would insure success in a Civil Service examination. 
fi^and f 37. In the Bank of Ireland, which approaches nearest in its character to the 

Government departments, we do not think, considering the chances of promo- 
tion, that the conditions of service compare unfavourably with those of the 
Civil Service. 

38. The Bank of Ireland employs 155 persons in the central office, and 187 Appendix iv. 
in the country branches. The salaries vary from £60 at enti’ance as a junior 

clerk to £1,000 per annum, with house, fuel, and light in addition. 

39. It appears also that in the Bank of Ireland there are in the lower 
ranks 306 clerks, at salaries varying from £60 to £278, and to whom the 
following promotion is open : — Three posts of £1,000 per annum, two of £800, 
three of £600, five of £500, one of £425, four of £400, two of £378, one of 
£375, five of £350, two of £325, two of £320, and seven of £300. It must 
also be observed that in very many of the posts* in the Bank of Ireland, both 
in the higher and lower class, the remuneration, in addition to the salary, 
consists of house accommodation, fuel, and light. 

40. The Governor informed us that the aggregate increase which has been q. ims, 
made to salaries in this establishment within the last two years amounts to police 
upwards of £7,000 a year. 

41. The qualifications insisted on, as will be seen from the evidence, are not 0.979^*4^ 

of a very high order, yet we have been informed that within the last few ' ’ ' 

weeks, from the dearth of well qualified candidates, clerks have been admitted 

who did not come up to the standard of merit fixed by the examiners, and 
the Governor in consequence anticipates a further rise in' the scale of salaries. 

42. "We proceed to report to your Lordships, in detail, the observations 
which we desire to make respecting the two departments into the condition 
of which we particularly enquired. 

* About 70. 
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Strength o£ 
Staff. 


Division of 
business. 


Organization 

satisfactory. 


$ 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD. 

43. We have minutely examined the condition of this department by personal Q«. 119-273. 
inspection, and by reception of evidence from the Vice-President, the Chief . 
Clerk, and one of the Inspectors. 

44. The department at present consists of the following establishment (the 
Chief Secretary and Under Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant being eco-ojficio 
members of the Board) : — 

1 Vice-President. 

2 Commissioners. 

1 Chief clerk. 

6 First-class clerks. 

30 Second-class clerks. 

5 Messengers. 

6 Fire-lighters and servants. 

There is also a staff of ten Inspectors, three of whom are medical men. 

45. The office has only been recently named the Local Government Board, 
under the Act 35 & 3G Vic., cap. 69, which was passed during the last session. 

It was formerly called the Poor Law Commission. An enquiry into that 
department was instituted by the Commissioners deputed by your Lordships’ 

Board in 1856, since which date the following reductions have been effected — 

1 secretary, 4 inspectors, and 12 clerks. 

46. The salaries of the first and second class clerks remain as they were 

fixed in October, 1S54; the salaries of the third or junior class were arranged 
in 1865. 0 

47. The department is organized, and the mode of transacting the business, 
with some slight exceptions, fixed by a code of regulations adopted in 1856. 

48. By these regulations the office is divided into six divisions — 

1. Registry. 

2 . Correspondence. 

3. Statistics. 

4. Copying. 

5. Workhouse Buildings. 

6. Accounts. 

A certain number" of clerks is assigned to each of these divisions, who, 
under the general superintendence of the Chief Clerk, conduct the business of 
the office. 

49. We were much satisfied with the organization of the office, and with 
the facility afforded by the system for the transaction of business, and for 
reference to previous correspondence, when such is necessary. 

50. All papers bear the initials of the Vice-President, or of the Commissioner a 124. 
acting for him in his absence, before any action is taken on them, and no 
paper is finally disposed of until dealt with in a similar manner. All 
miscellaneous correspondence — ie., that which relates to general subjects, and 

not to any particular Union — all correspondence arising under the Local 
Government Act, or which has reference to the election or qualification of 
guardians, together with that of the two Metropolitan, Belfast, Limerick 
and Kilkenny Unions, is brought _ direct by the Chief Clerk to the Vice- 
President, and is dealt with by him without being previously submitted to 
either of the Commissioners. 

51. The remainder of the work is distributed by a geographical arrangement 
between the two Commissioners, and is noted by them before it comes to the 
Vice-President. 

52. One of these Commissioners is a member of the medical profession, but q. m. 
we are informed that each of them deals indiscriminately with the papers which 
come from the district of country assigned to him, without reference to the 
nature of the business. 


* The exact distribution at present is given later in the report. 
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53. The Vice-President, however, stated that in cases connected with medical 
relief he occasionally availed himself of the special knowledge of the medical 
Commissioner. 

54. During the years 184S-49, in consequence of the large amount of distress q. iss. 
which then prevailed amongst the population of Ireland, a vast increase of 
business occurred in this office, and the staff received a great development in 
point of numbers. 

55. When the country regained its normal condition this additional staff 
became unnecessary, and was gradually reduced. 

56. The result has been a great stagnation in promotion, and the existence 
at present in the junior classes of the office of men of very long periods of 
service. 

57. The Local Government Act already referred to will probably throw Qs.i35,si&-9. 
upon this office a large additional amount of business. Future legislation will, 

no doubt, add to this, and it is scarcely possible at present to say whether the 
consequent change may render an increase of the staff necessary or not. 

58. We propose to remark in detail on several of the posts, and on the sub- 
departments of the office. 


The Vice-President. 

59. The Vice-President stated to us that he is constantly brought into Qs. i37-«. 
communication with the Government, with members of the Legislature, and 

with private persons, on subjects of a nature so confidential that he cannot 
intrust his minutes and memoranda respecting them for copying to ordinary 
clerks. The consequence is that he is compelled either to copy them himself, 
to obtain the assistance of the Chief Clerk — whose time is already sufficiently 
employed — or to get the necessary work done by members of his own family. 

60. We are of opinion that this places the Vice-President in a wrong position, 
and that provision should be made to enable him to employ a confidential person 
as a private secretary 7 . 


The Two Commissioners. 

61. From the statement already made it is apparent that these gentlemen 
share between them the primary investigation of the business, the whole of 
which is ultimately submitted to and finally dealt with by the Vice-President. 

62. If this officer, as stated by himself, directs the enquiries, and arrives at q s . las-s* 
the decision upon which alone final action can be taken, it appears to us quite 
unnecessary to employ the services of two gentlemen to read and note the 
papers in the first instance. 

63. We are therefore of opinion that the services of one Commissioner (or 
if a suggestion which we hereafter make be adopted, of both) may be dispensed 
with. 

64. If it should be found necessary to have occasional professional assistance Q. isi- 
in connexion with medical relief, that want might be met by calling to the 

aid of the Vice-President the services of one of the medical Inspectors. 


Chief Clerk. 

65. This officer now performs the duties which, previous to the organization q 3 . ms-ss. 
of. the department in its present form, occupied the services of a Secretary with 
a salary of £1,000 ; an Assistant Secretary, with a salary of £600, rising by 
£20 a year to £750 ; and a Chief Clerk, with a salary of £550, rising by £20 
a year to £700. His present salary is £800, 4 ' and he has been thirty-six years 
in the public service, of which period he has held his present office since 
November, 1851. If it should he considered advisable, in conformity with 
the above observations, to dispense with the services of the two Commissioners, 
we think that the designation of Chief Clerk should be changed to that of 
Secretary, and that a higher salary should be allotted to the post. 

* This salary is personal to the present chief clerk. The scale of salary for the chief clerk is 
still the same as that, given above. 
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Sub-Departments. 


66 . The number of clerks assigned to each division is as follows : — 


Registry, 

Correspondence, . 
Statistics, . 

Copying, 

Accounts, . 

Library, 

Workhouse Buildings, 


( 1 First-class Clerk. 

4 Second-class do. 

( 4 Third-class do. 
f 2 First-class Clerks. 

I 1 Second-class do. 

( 4 Third-class do. 

1 First-class Clerk. 

2 Second-class do. 

4 Third-class do. 

! 1 Second-class Clerk. 
8 Third-class do. 

1 Writer. 

j 1 First-class Clerk. 

J 1 Second-class do. 

1 Second-class Clerk. 
1 First-class Clerk. 


67. Registry. — One second-class clerk is mainly employed in the duty ofQs. 179 - 8 O. 
depositing papers that have been disposed of. This work is generally in other 
departments performed by a messenger, and we see no reason why a similar 
practice should not be introduced here. 

68. Correspondence. — We have no observations to offer with regard to this 
branch of the department. Its duties demand considerable intelligence, and 
the time of the officers employed in it is, we believe, fully occupied. 

69. Statistics. — The work of this branch employs seven clerks, and as returns q«. 20-4-s. 
are frequently called for which create great pressure, we do not think that 

the staff can be diminished, or that, having regard to the accuracy and intel- 
ligence required, their duties could be properly performed by persons of an 
inferior class. 

70. We hardly consider ourselves competent to express an opinion whether 
any of the returns now made periodically could be dispensed with. They 
contain very valuable information, and of a nature which is becoming of 
increasing public interest ; every effort should however be made to reduce and 
simplify them whenever possible, so as to economize labour without diminishing 
their utility. 

71. Copying. — It appears to us that some alteration might be made in this q s . 162-70. 
department of the office. At present three copies of every letter sent out 

by the Board have to be made — one by the correspondence clerk, who expands 
the minute of the Board, a fair copy for despatch in the copying department, 
and a third when the draft letter made by the correspondence clerk is copied 
into the letter-book. 

72. We consider that in very many cases one of these copies might be 
dispensed with, the letter being written fairly in the first instance, and being 
copied into the letter-book before it is despatched ; and we recommend that 
this system should be adopted whenever practicable. 

73 . We are, moreover, of opinion that the services of writers should be Qs. 171-8. 
substituted for those of the third-class clerks in the copying department. It is 
objected to this proposal that the work of the copying department affords 

good training for the correspondence branch ; but this objection may be 
met by the employment of such gentlemen as are not fully competent for the 
duties of that branch on their first appointment in the copying department 
for a couple of months. 

74. This arrangement might be carried out by the immediate abolition 
of eight clerkships, were it not for the impossibility of foreseeing at present 
the extent to which recent and intended legislation will increase the business 
of the department. Upon the amount of such increased work, however 
being ascertained, we think that such abolition might be effected, leaving 
it to the Vice-President to recommend such gentlemen as he may select for 
retirement, upon the usual terms granted by your Lordships under similar 
circumstances. 

75. The adoption of this proposal would afford to some degree a remedy for 
the unfavourable position in which many of the junior classes of the depart- 
ment are placed, in consequence of the peculiar circumstances to which we have 
already adverted. 
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Inspectors. 

76. The qualifications required to make good Inspectors are peculiar and 
not ascertainable by competitive examination. To perform the ordinary duties 
of a public office young men of average intellect and good education only are 
required, as the training they receive in the office is calculated to fit them for 
its higher posts. Such men are easily attracted by the progressive pay and 
certain prospects of official life, although their salary may at first be low. 

77. The position of Inspectors, however, is different ; young men such as we 
have described would not be well calculated for the post. The qualifications 
required being not only good intellect and education, but also firmness of 
character, combined with mature age and experience. Such are to be found 
(save in exceptional cases) only in men engaged in professional life, and whose 
qualifications will after six or eight years of experience have at least begun to 
open for them prospects of success. 

7S. These men are not to be attracted to the Public Service by small 
although certain pay, which will obtain only the men who shrink from the 
struggle for the prizes of professional life because they feel themselves incom- 
petent to achieve success. To secure men of a superior stamp the salaries for 
inspection must be such as will induce them to give up their chance of the 
prizes in the open market for the certaint}' of official life. 

79. This principle has been fully recognised in fixing the salaries of similar 
appointments in England, where, whilst the highest salary given to a young 
man entering any office in the clerical department is £250, the lowest salary 
of the class of officers we are considering is £500, rising to £900. 

SO. The present rate of salary for these officers is £350, rising by £20 to 
£650, with an allowance of £150 for personal expenses, which does not count 
for pension. Considering the class of men -whom it is desirable, as above 
stated, to obtain for the office, we are of opinion that some improvement should 
he made in their position ; and whilst we forbear to recommend any increase to 
their actual pay, we would propose that the allowance of £150 should be con- 
solidated with salary. 


GENERAL REGISTER OFFICE. 

SI. We have satisfied ourselves by a careful enquiry into the amount and 
character of the business of this office, that it affords full employment for 
the number of persons of which the department at present consists. 

82. The duties, although necessarily of a somewhat mechanical kind, require 
nevertheless accuracy and intelligence, and we do not think that the services 
of writers could be introduced beyond the extent to which they are already 
made use of. 

S3. In accordance with your Lordships’ instructions we have enquired into 
any causes of dissatisfaction existing in the department. 

S 4. Apart from the general complaints respecting the scales of pay to which 
we have already referred, w r e have to report that there are two questions which 
exclusively concern the General Register Office. I. The scale of salaries fixed 
for the Clerks on the Establishment. II. The position of the Supplementary 
Clerks. 

i. Permanent 85. The scale of salaries now in force was fixed on the constitution of the 
Establishment, department in its present form in 1S63, and is as follows : 



£ 

£ 

£ 

Chief Clerk, 

. 400 

25 

500 

Superintendent of Records, . 

. 300 

15 

400 

First-class Clerks, 

. . . 200 

IS 

300 

Second do., 

. . 150 

10 

200 

Third do., * 

. 90 

10 

150 


86. This scale is undoubtedly low as compared with almost all offices in 
Dublin. 


Qs. 20S-3C. 
Evidence of 
Air. Robitwin, 
|>. 24.">, ami 
Appendix V. 


Qs. 274-300. 


See Appendices 
VI. and VII. 
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87. In those departments, which may, in our opinion, be compared with the 
General Register Office, the maximum of the salary of the third class, with 
one exception, varies from £170 to £200, and in departments where there 
are but two classes, the maximum of the second rises to £280. 

88. That of the second class in similar instances is seldom lower than £300, 
and in the exception referred to, where the maximum of the inferior class is 
only £120, that of the second is £260. 

S9. The maximum of the first class may be said to vary from £350 to £450. 
The last-named salary may, however, be considered as attached to posts 
requiring higher qualifications than those necessary in the first class of the 
General Register Office. 

Rates of pay 90. We beg leave to report that there are, in our opinion, no special reasons 

sll °‘aed' >e for maintaining a lower scale of pay for this department than for other offices 
r °" in Dublin requiring apparently similar qualifications, and we recommend that 

such revised rates may be adopted as shall appear to your Lordships advisable 
under the circumstances of the case. 

91. It appears to us, moreover, desirable that in any such revision the mini- 
mum salary of each class should be fixed at an amount slightly higher than 
the maximum of the class immediately below it, since, under the present scale, 
a clerk who has attained the maximum of his class obtains no increase of salary 
for the first year of his promotion. The present disadvantageous arrangement 
is almost peculiar to this department. 

li. Supple- 92. As regards- the position of the Supplementary Clerks, we desire to 
citrks 0 make the following observations : — 

The Supplementary Class consists of the following staff : — 

5 Index compilers, | Employed on the ordinary 

9 Clerks, f business of the office. 

9 Clerks employed on the agricultural statistics. 

93. The duties of these gentlemen are precisely similar to those of the 
general body of clerks, and are by no means analogous to those ordinarily 
performed by writers. But though similarly employed, then - position and remu- 
neration is very different. . 

94. They receive day pay varying from 6s. to 9s. Gd. a day, or from £90 to < 
£150 a year; they are entitled, properly speaking, to no leave of absence, and 
they have no claim to a pension. 

95. Several of them have been employed in the department since 1851, but 
they can look for no promotion, and their age debars them from seeking other 
and more lucrative employment. 

96. Although, as above stated, they are not strictly entitled to any leave, < 
they are generally allowed a brief period of each day, which they may add 
together and thus obtain one day per month. These days may again be 
added together, and they may in this manner have twelve days continuous 
leave in the year, which, with the five or six public holidays genei’ally observed 
in Dublin, amount in the whole to something like three weeks’ annual leave. 

snouid be 97. We recommend, subject to the condition proposed in the 99th para- 
l£rmanent J ' e graph, that these gentlemen, who perform their duties with great satisfaction 
Establishment, to the heads of the department, should be placed upon the permanent estab- 
lishment, by which means they .will be entitled to promotion, if efficient, to 
regular leave of absence, and to pension on retirement. 

98. It appears to us that they might be amalgamated with the third class, 
entering it at the rate of pay they at present receive, and being entitled to 
count their previous service towards pension. Such of them as may be already 
in receipt of the maximum of that class might be permitted to rise by £10 a 
year until they reach £200, or ax-e promoted to the next class. 

99. We think, however, that the Registrar-General should be called upon 
to select such of the Supplementary Clerks as he can, in consequence of their 
character and service, recommend for the advantages we have proposed ; and 
that such of them as may be, in his opinion, ineligible for permanent appoint- 
ments, should be either retained on their present footing, or, if unwilling 
to remain, should receive a gratuity, to be fixed by your Lordships. 

100. We consider that an arrangement, of the character we have suggested 
will be only a measure of justice to a very useful and efficient body of gentlemen, 
who have for a long time been placed in a: very exceptional and disadvantageous 
position. At the same time we must not he understood as proposing that the 
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strength of the department should be permanently increased to the extent now- 
suggested. Although, as above stated, the duties performed by the Supple- 
mentary Clerks are not analogous to those ordinarily performed by writers, it 
may be possible to employ the services of such persons on the occurrence of 
vacancies, and we accordingly recommend that no future appointments should 
be made without this point being clearly ascertained. 


Having now concluded our enquiry into the subjects to which our attention 
was directed by your Lordships, and having carried out an investigation into 
those branches of the Service which were selected for that purpose, we await 
further instructions. 

MONCK. 

MYLES O’REILLY. 

14 th December, 1872. 


While coinciding entirely with the above Report from the 43rd paragraph to p. i, Dublin 
the end, I feel myself precluded, having regard to the instructions issued by Appendnvm. 
your Lordships for our guidance, and to Mr. Lingen’s letter of the 5tli instant, 
further defining those instructions, from adopting the line taken, and, with 
some exceptions, from expressing the opinions contained, in its previous portion. 

I shall, perhaps, more easily put your Lordships in possession of the conclu- 
sions at which I have arrived, and of my opinion with regard to the character of 
the report which was called for by our instructions, if I subjoin the paragraphs 
which should, according to my views, have been substituted for the first 42 
paragraphs of that which has been signed by my brother Commissioners. 

I feel that this is the only course for me to adopt, since my objections to 
that portion of the Report relate not so much to the views which it expresses, 
as to the fact of their expression. It does not appear to me that we were 
called upon by our instructions (except by a very liberal interpretation which, 
to my mind, was forbidden by Mr. Lingen’s letter above referred to) to enter 
upon the wide questions with which that portion of the Report deals. 

If I deemed it incumbent on me to place on record a dissent from the views 
therein expressed, I might state seriatim the grounds of such dissent, but as 
I consider that the line taken in the report inverts the order which our 
instructions directed us to follow, and enters upon the consideration of questions 
which were not, so far as I construe those instructions, intrusted to us for 
solution, I have no course open to me but that which I have ventured to 

ad i?proceeding, accordingly, to submit to your Lordships the Report which, in 
rny judgment, we should have been warranted in making, I shall, at the same 
time, refer to the paragraphs in that adopted by my colleagues which contain 
a partial or entire coincidence of opinion with myself. 
i T . « 1. Having concluded our enquiry into the Services of the Dublin Metropolitan 

Police, the Royal Irish Coustahulary, and the Resident Magistrates of Ireland, 
on which subjects our reports have been already forwarded we proceeded in accor- 
dance with your Lordships approval, as conveyed to us in Mr. Law s letter of 12th 
November last, to enquire into the offices of the Local Government Board and of 
the Registrar-General, and to receive such general evidence as would enable ua to 

furnish your -Lordships with information upon the points to which our attention 

was directed by the Treasury Minute of 16th September last. 

“ 2 We were instructed, in the first place, to state whether the rates of pay in 
the departments into which we enquired were sufficient to secure the services of 

Pr « P 3 er Hpoif^VoS^ beg leave to report- that there appears to be no delay 
in filling up the vacancies that occur from time to time with persons who have 
satisfied the Civil Service Commissioners in respect of the quahfications required, 
and that the duties of the respective offices axe efficiently performed by those who 

are thus appointed. , . „ 

“ 4 We have however, had evidence that voluntary retirement from some, at 
least, of the Irish Offices, for the purpose of engaging in, private employment, is not 
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infrequent, even on the part of those who have been for Jong periods in the service 
and the statement is, that this course, when adopted, is usually taken by the mos . 
intelligent and best qualified men. . 

“ 5. We were further directed to enquire into the sufficiency ot the rates oi pay 
received in such departments, taking into consideration the scale of remuneration 
which obtains in Dublin for professional and commercial work, requiring, m our 
iudrrment, similar qualifications as to educational attainments and responsibility,, 
anif having regard to the rate at which the local cost of living might appear to have 
increased since the time when the present rates ot salaries were fixed. 

“ 6 We proceed to state the result of our investigations under these heads, autn 
the conclusion at which we have arrived with regard to its bearing upon the 
rates of pay. 


Tar. 3G, partly 


Par. 37. 


Par. 38. 
Par. 39. 


Par. 40. 


I . — Remuneration in Private Employment. 

“ 7 There is very little employment of a professional nature which can be coin- 
pared' with that of the Civil Service, the only cases in which clerical labour is made 
' use of being in solicitors’ offices, and there only to a very limited extent, m conse- 
quence of its not being the practice in Dublin, as it is in London, to conduct such 
business in firms consisting of several partners, having extensive connexions, and 
employing a considerable number of clerks. 

“8. We are therefore unable to arrive at any conclusion as to the rate of remune- 
ration for private employment of a professional character, and we do not feel that 
any practical value, as regards the questions submitted to us, would he derived 
from endeavouring to compare the incomes (so far as we might be able to arrive 
at them) of professional men, whose prospects of success are affected by so many 
considerations, with the salaries of persons in the permanent service of the 

“ 9. With respect to the salaries given in commercial employment which could 
he to any extent compared with the Civil Service, we have taken evidence which 
tends to show that, as a general rule, the remuneration and advantages obtainable 
in such employment are considerably inferior to those attached to the Civil Service.. 
We have, however, evidence that there is a strong feeling amongst the employers, 
that the rates of salaries must be increased, and that in many cases they have been 
already raised. It appears, moreover, that the scale of attainments which is allowed 
to qualify for such employment is very much lower than that which would ensure 
success in a Civil Service examination. 

“10. In the Bank of Ireland, which approaches nearest in its character to the 
Government departments, we do not think, considering the chances of promotion,, 
that the conditions of service compare unfavourably with those of the Civil Service. . 
The Bank employs 155 persons in the central office, and 187 in the country branches. 
The salaries vary from £60 at entrance as a junior clerk to £1,000 per annum, with 
house, fuel, and light in addition. 

“ 11. A table in the Appendix shows the number and salaries of the different 
ranks. It appears from this table that in the Bank of Ireland there are in the 
lower ranks 306 clerks, at salaries varying from £60 to .£278, and to whom the 
following promotion is open: — Three posts of £1,000 per annum, two of £800,. 
three of £600, five of £500, one of £425, four of £400, two of £378, one of £375,. 
five of £350, two of £325, two of £320, and seven of £300. It must also be- 
observed that in very many of the posts in the Bank of Ireland, both in the 
higher and lower class, the remuneration consists, in addition to the salary, of 
house accommodation, fuel, and light. 

“ 12. The Governor informed us that in this establishment additions' have been, 
made to salaries within the last two years, amounting in the aggregate to £7,000 a 
year. 

“ 13. The qualifications insisted on, as will be seen from the evidence, are not of 
a very high order ; yet we have been informed that within the last few weeks, from 
the dearth of well qualified candidates, clerks have been admitted who did not come 
up to the standard of merit fixed by the examiners. 

“ 14. The Governor of the Bank appeared to be of opinion that the scarcity of 
proper candidates was in some measure attributable to the attraction offered by 
open competition for the Civil Service, and he anticipated in consequence a further 
rise in the scale of salaries. 


II . — Cost of Living. 

Par. 3. “15. The rise in the price of all articles of primary necessity has been very great 

within the last twenty years, as will appear by the table of contract prices given in 
the Appendix. 

“ 16. It is difficult to state generally the extent to which house-rent has risen 
the introduction of tramways and other circumstances having affected various 
parts of Dublin and the suburbs in different degrees. A veiy considerable increase, 
and that principally in houses of moderate rental, has taken place within the last 
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five or six years, and we do not think, from the inquiries we have instituted, that such 
increase can be stated at less than from ten to twenty per cent. 

“ 17. Further, we have ascertained that local taxation in Dublin has risen from 
an average rate of 5s. 5 d. in the pound in 1852, to one of 9s. in the pound in 1872. 


Par. 7 (partly). 


Par. S. 


Tar. 2, second 


III. — Conclusions. 

“ 18. We consider that, taking into account the many advantages which 
gentlemen in the permanent service of the Government possess beyond those 
engaged in commercial employment, the emoluments of Civil Servants are such 
as do not call for improvement ; but while expressing this opinion, we cannot but 
admit that in respect of tlie increased cost of living, the salaries of Civil Servants 
in Ireland, at least in those departments into which we have inquired, and in which 
they were fixed prior to or about the period over which our statistics extend, afford 
them less remuneration than formerly. 

“19. It will be for your Lordships to decide whether, on the latter ground, and in 
consideration of the fact that, from the nature of their occupation, Civil Servants 
are, as a rule, precluded from improving their condition by seeking other and more 
lucrative employments, it is expedient that the salaries of Civil Servants in Ireland 
should be increased. 

“ 20. Should your Lordships be of opinion that such a step is advisable, we would 
desire to point out that as the cost of the necessaries of life may be considered to 
bear a much greater proportion to income in the lower than in the upper grades of 
the service, the addition made to the salaries of the latter should be smaller than 
to those of the former. 

“ 21. Your Lordships have further directed us to enquire into the causes of such 
dissatisfaction as may be said to exist in any of the services referred to us. 

“22. We have accordingly taken this course with regard to those services on 
which, as above stated, our reports have been already forwarded to your Lordships, 
and we shall allude, in the observations which we make later on in this report, 
to some questions which particularly concern the departments which have been 
further investigated by us. 

“ 23. We beg leave to report that, beyond the subjects thus referred to, a general 
dissatisfaction exists, founded on the disparity prevailing between the rates of pay 
assigned to offices in London and Dublin, which are presumed to be of an analogous 
character. 

“ 24. It would be impossible for us, without an enquiry of a very lengthened and 
searching character into the precise duties of the offices in both countries between 
which a comparison is sought to be established — an enquiry, moreover, which we 
do not feel called upon by our instructions to institute — to state the precise relation 
which the salaries of such departments should bear to each other. 

“ 25. Apart, however, from the question of similarity of pay on the ground of simi- 
larity of duty, we have to state that, from the evidence we have received, the cost 
of living in Dublin appears to be very nearly, if not quite, equal to that in London, 
and that, even in the matter of house accommodation, the rents paid by persons in 
the same rank of life, and with incomes similar to those of Civil Service clerks, are 
not appreciably higher in London than they are in Dublin. 

“ 26. In proof of this statement, we beg leave to refer to the annexed compara- 
tive table of prices of articles in London and Dublin, and to the list of rents paid 
in each city.” 


The above Report appears to me to follow the order marked out for our 
enquiry by your Lordships, to answer the questions which were referred to us, 
and abstains from entering upon a discussion of subjects which, so far as our 
instructions went, we were not appointed to investigate. 

In the remainder of the Report, signed by my colleagues, as previously 
stated, I entirely concur. 


14 th December , 1872. 


S. A. BLACKWOOD. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


November 2G, 1872. 


James 11. Owen, esq., examined. 


James H. 
Owen, esq. 


1. Lord Mokck. — W hat office do you hold ? — 
Architect to the Board of Works. 

Have you directed your attention specially to the 
(juestion of house rent?— I have. 

To a comparison of house rents in Dublin and 
other parts of the kingdom 1 — I have. 

4. What has been the result of your observations ? 
— The result to which I have been led is, that there is 
no money difference between the whole cost of house 
vent and taxes in Dublin and other parts of the kingdom 

no difference in money cost — but that the same 

money would get a man in England a much more 
comfortable house, and much more comfortable accom- 
modation, than he would get in the neighbourhood of 
Dublin. I am dealing now entirely with reference to 
civil servants, and salaries under £800 or £1 .000 a 
year. 

f>. I suppose you will qualify that by saying that 
you are speaking of a person with an income of £800 
a year? — Yes; "very fine large, houses can be got in 
or* about Dublin at very moderate rates, indeed ; in 
fact, I was offered a house a day or two ago, which 
would be worth £4,000 or £5,000 a year in London, 
for £130 a year, for the public service. It was a 
magnificent mansion, the residence of the late Chief 
Justice Doherty, in Ely-place. 

(i. Then I understand the result of your inquiries 
to have been that for a very high class of houses the 
rent is much less in Dublin than in London 1 — Exactly 
so. 

7. But for a moderate house I — Well, a man with 
£400 or £500 a year can get for the same money a 
much more comfortable residence — taking two places 
in England I know personally — the neighbourhood of 
London and of Southsea. I have had for some time 
the special management of aproperty atSouthsea, which 
is worth about £4,000 a year, and I know what the 
rents are perfectly well. 

8. Would you tell ns what are the rents which a 
man of from £500 to £1,000 a year— a prudent man — 
would pay in Dublin, in the parts of London you are 
acquainted with, and at Southsea ? — That is rather a 
large range. 

9. Take any range you like ; take a man at £500 a 
year at Southsea? — Such a man would easily get a 
house at from £45 to £55 a year. 

10. Would that be exclusive of taxes ? — That would 
be ’exclusive of taxes. 

11. Well in London ? — In London, the calculations 


I have made show me he would get a house at about 
the. same rent. 

12. Well, in Dublin 1 — In Dublin the amount would 
vary according to the locality very considerably ; but 
taking the cheapest locality, the same house would not 
be got within £10 a year of the rent he would get it 
at Southsea, or the parts of London I refer to. In- 
place of £45 and £55, it would be £55 and £65. 

13. What list is that you hold in your hand ? — 
This is a list of explanations made in answer to inqui- 
ries in reply to advertisements in newspapers. The 
advertisements are cut out and sent to the parties, 
and their replies giving the description of the house, 
the rent and taxes are arranged in this list. I propose 
to put in this list, and a similar list with reference to 
Dublin, taking as many localities as possible to make 
the two as nearly similar as possible. 

(See A and B, Appendix I.) 

14. Mr. Blackwood. — What part of London do 
you refer to ! — I am talking now about a nine-roomed 
house. Looking down my list, the first nine-roomed 
house I come to is at Clapham Common. The rent 
is £40 a year, and the taxes £S. Tliis house contains 
nine rooms, two water-closets, a wine cellar, a coal 
cellar, and a good garden. 

15. Do I understand your list to be one of the rents 
asked in each case ? — Yes. 

1 6. Does that list comprise all the answers to the 
advertisements to which you replied? — It does. There 
is one thing that it is perfectly necessary to state, in 
order that the real state of the case should be before 
the Commission — that as you go down in the scale of 
income, the house rent increases, especially here in 
Ireland, enormously. The great difficulty — of course, 
my position in the Board of Works brings me in con- 
tact with people of other departments — is to get a 
superior English workman to remain in Ireland, be- 
cause lie is unable to get a decent house. There is 
another thing it is but fan - to mention, that any scale 
of house rent at present in Dublin and the neighbour- 
hood will be liable to a very large increase. The cost 
of building has increased enormously within the last 
twelve months, and I expect that rents four or five years 
hence will be 10 or 12 per cent, higher. 

17. But the cost of building has increased greatly 
in England, so far as comparison goes ? — Well, I do 
not feel it so strongly. I know by my bills from the 
south of England for repairs, that wages are very 
slightly increased upon what they were. 


George Hill Sviith, esq., examined. 


18. Lord Monck. — W hat branch of the public 
service are you engaged in ? — I am connected with the 
principal registry of the Court of Probate. 

1 9. What position do you hold ? — I am first assistant 
clerk of the rules. 

20. Have you directed your attention specially to 


any particular subject connected with the inquiry which 
we are conducting ? — Y es. 

2 1 . To what particular subj ect have you directed your 
attention ? — To the question of house rent, and more 
particularly to the question of the price of food. 

2° We have had a great deal of evidence from Mr. 

3 


George Hill 
Smith, esq. 
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fi'ottemier 26. 

George Hill 
Smith, esq. 


Owen on the question of house rent. Is there any- 
thing you would like to add to that. He has given 
us returns of London, Southsea, and Dublin. We 
would be glad if you could add to them 1 — The only 
fact in reference to house rent which I desire to men- 
tion is the large increase in the rate of taxation taking 
Dublin particularly, and throwing London overboard — 
within the last eighteen or twenty years, and the rise 
in house rent as the result of that rise in taxation. 

23. Could you give us any facts connected with the 
increase of taxation within the last eighteen or twenty 
years'! — Yes. In 1853 for instance the taxation of 
property in Dublin was £164,273 on a valuation of 
£534,076. In the year 1871, which is the last year 
for which the returns are available, the taxation was 
£242,684 upon a valuation of £596,000. 

24. Can you state what rate in the pound this was 
in each case! — I think the rate in 1853 would be 
about 6s. l|t/., and in 1871 it would be about 8s. 10|c/. 
The point of the figures is this, that we have a rise of 
between 45 and 48 per cent, in the taxation, and that 
has resulted in an increase in the item of rent from 10 
to 25 per cent., and in one particular locality to 40 
per cent , to an extent varying according to the different 
localities. The one locality in which the rent is com- 
mensurate with the rise in taxation is peculiarly cir- 
cumstanced, and the rise there has been, chiefly owing 
to the class of house — the villa class, which sets well 
in the summer season — but that is not the class of 
house or the locality which the subordinate officer of 
the civil service resorts to. 

25. Would you now' turn to the question of food, 
and the cost of living ! — We started in our examina- 
tion of that question from official documents and official 
information, as we thought that would be the best way 
to arrive at a conclusion (Appendix II.) We thought 
that the basis of all our calculations with reference to the 
price of food, should be the cost of living in the public 
institutions of the country, such as the workhouses, 
and places of that character, and for information as 
to them we took the published authentic reports of 
the Poor Law Commission Board. We commenced 
our enquiries with the year 1851, and simply because 
that year was the first in which those reports made 
any reference at all to the relative cost of living as 
regards the whole area of country. Before that they 
gave isolated cases, and gave details, but they did not 
draw any conclusions, and that is the sole reason why 
we started in 1851. But if we could not rely upon 
that reason, we would be inclined to put forward 
another, and that is the upsetting of all average rates 
in the previous five or six years by the famine and 
other causes peculiar to Ireland. In the Poor Law 
Commissioners’ Report for 1854, they draw a com- 
parison between the cost of living lor the inhabitants 
of workhouses between that year and 1851, and they 
show that while the cost of maintenance per head per 
week in 1851 was lx, in 1854 it was Is. 9d. In the 
report for 1858 they set it down at Is. lid, and in the 
report for 1862 they draw particular attention to the 
circumstances connected with the year 1860, and base 
the large rise that they noticed then, not merely on 
the increased cost of food, but to some extent on the 
larger number of people deriving relief, which is of 
course a fair ground to take into consideration. The 
subsequent reports show that the cost of supporting 
paupers per head per week in 1864 was 2s., and in 
1865 it was 2s. Of d. In 1866 it was 2s. 2d., in 1867 
it was 2s. 5 and in 1868 it was 2s. 6f d. That 
shows — stopping there — arise of 150 per cent, in the 
cost of provisions in workhouses in the eighteen years. 
The returns, so far as we have been able to get' them 
for 1871, which are the latest, show' that the cost was 
then something about 3s. 3d. per head. We then took 
the particulars which can be got from papers which 
are not official — those are the market tables for the 
different places, London and Dublin. We thought it 
was fail* to contrast London with Dublin, and not fair 
to go out of London to any of the provincial markets, 
because the contrast we are seeking to establish is as 
regards our position and that of the London officials. 


We find that many subsidiary questions here arise in 
consequence of the different mode of dealing in the 
wholesale markets in London and in Dublin. For 
instance, a cwt. of beef sold in a market here represents 
one thing, while it represents a totally different thing 
in the London quotations. If you take a market-note 
in London, and a market-note in Dublin, you will 
find that the prices quoted cannot be compared by 
the ordinary rules, because what is quoted in the Dub- 
lin markets is the price of beef as it stands, offal and 
everything, and the price in the Loudon market refers 
simply to the beef which is to be the retailed article 
afterwards. 

26. It is quoted as “sinking the offal"! — Yes. 
Anybody taking up the two things as they appear in 
the two papers merely would be misinformed. Of 
course we thought it right for our own information 
to take the average wholesale prices, although we 
have a strong conviction that really with reference to 
the Civil Service, the wholesale prices do not arise in 
consideration at all, except for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether such prices for different years — 1851 
and 1871, for instance — show a per-centage of increase 
or decrease. Then let the years we work with be 
the same as we have referred to in the matter of the 
workhouses. We find that in 1851 the prices were 
very much lower here than in London. The arti- 
cles we have taken are the necessaries of life : — beef, 
mutton, bacon, bread, butter, eggs, potatoes, and coaL 
The result of the tables will show you that beef in 
London in 1851 was S d. a pound, while in Dublin it 
was 5\d. Mutton in London was 8 d. per pound, and 
in Dublin it was 5J«Z. Bacon in London was 9 d. a 
pound, and in Dublin it was Gd, The four pound 
loaf in London was 9 d., in Dublin it was 6 d. Fresh 
butter in London was 14i/., while in Dublin it was 1 Oil. 
Eggs in London were 8s. (id. per 120, in Dublin they 
were 5s. 2d. Potatoes by the stone in London wore 
Is. 9(7. , while in Dublin they wore Id. Coal by the 
ton in London was 25s., while in Dublin it was 
14s. 6 d. to 16s. That shows that in 1851 the prices 
in London were in excess to a considerable degree of 
the prices in Dublin. Then in 1869 take the same 
items. In London beef was 10 per pound, and in 
Dublin it was 9 d. Mutton in London was 9 \d. per 
pound, and in Dublin it was 8f d. Bacon in London 
was 1 1 \d., in Dublin it was 1 0,)(Z. Bread in London 
was 6 %d. per four pound loaf, in Dublin it was 7 d. 
Butter was the same price in both London and Dub- 
lin, 16tf. a pound. Eggs were 10s. per 120 in London 
and Dublin. Potatoes in London Is. 6 d, a stone, in 
Dublin 9 d. Coal in Loudon 25s. a ton, and in Dublin 
21s. The result of that contrast is to show that the 
per-centage of difference in favour of London had 
materially decreased between 1851 and 1869. 

27. Well, now, in 1869 you say that beef was 9il. a 
pound in Dublin. We have got here a return from 
the Registrar-General’s office, and we find from that 
that the highest price for the four quarters of the year 
for beef was 69s. 9d. per cwt. That is, according to 
my calculation, under l\d. per lb. ! — These are the 
wholesale prices. 

28. I thought yours were wholesale prices ! — No ; 
retail prices. 

29. Where did you get them !— We took them from 
the market-notes which are given in the London Times 
and the Mark-lane Express— not only the wholesale, 
but the retail prices. 

30. Where did you get the Dublin prices!— From 
the market-notes in three of the morning papers here 
—the Freeman's Journal, the Daily Express, . and 
Saunders . Then as regards the London retail prices, 
we went further, because we were furnished by Mends 
of our own in London, who live in different localities, 
with the prices which they actually paid. We sent 
them the particulars of the prices obtained from the 
newspapers, and they verified in their own particular 
districts in London the correctness of those prices. 

. ^ r - O Reilly. — Whatdoes the price of beef, as 

given at these two dates in London in your fable, 
represent— is it the price of beef taken out in each 
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case from the Times, and written down as it was copied, 
or is it corrected on private information ? — We found 
that the rates copied from the Times represented very 
fairly and truly the price of the commodity in certain 
of the localities in London, and that in other localities 
less favoured in regard to marketing or access to mar- 
kets, the actual price was raised a little higher. When 
we found that we struck an average between the rates 
given as the market-note in the Times and the price 
we found ranging in the different localities in London. 

32. Does that apply to all the items in this table 1 
— I think it only affected bread and beef. 

3 3 . Am I right in understanding you as regards these 
retail London prices, that they do not represent the 
prices copied out from the paper, but that they represent 
the prices corrected by your private information! — Yes; 
because you will get in localities in London goods at a 
certain price, and if you go to more fashionable places 
you will pay higher. Tire same holds good as to 
different localities in almost all cities, and in Dublin 
to some extent also. 

34. As far as you copied the prices out of the papers, 
do they represent the highest irr London or the lowest, 
or what do they represent ? — They represent the aver- 
agc. 

33. Do vott mean by the average, half way between 
the highest and the lowest, as copied in the papers 1 — 
No ; half way between the price in the paper and the 
price we found. That is, if bread is put down at 7 d. the 
four pound loaf, and the result of our inquiries shows 
that in some places it is sold at 64J. and in others at 
lid., we struck the average and that made Id., which 
is the price quoted in the paper. 

36. Lord Monck. — Take the Mark-lane Express. 
From that paper I find four qualities of beef quoted. 
First, gross or inferior beasts, then second quality, then 
prime large oxen, and then prime Scotch — which of 
these do you take ! — We take the second quality — not 
the best of the whole lot — as most fairly representing 
the article used by ordinary Civil Servants. Of 
course there is this to be borne in mind in dealing with 
the market-notes here or in London equally, the price 
of the market is the average of the prices realized 
during the whole day, and for the whole quantity of 
cattle. 

37. Mr. O’Reilly. — You ascertained that from the 
Times ? — Yes. 

38. Taken from the market-note, aud then corrected 
by your private information? — Yes. Of course we 
can readily understand how bacon would be cheaper 
in Dublin than in London. We can note for you in 
the table we will furnish you with each case in which 
the absolute figures of a newspaper have been departed 
from, and that may facilitate you. 

39. Now, in the case of bread, is there not an 
absolute quotation for the four pound loaf of bread 
in London, because we know that bread is sold by the 
weight ? — It is sold by the loaf, but the loaf is supposed 
to weigh four pounds. We pay for it, and it is quoted 
as a quartern or four pound loaf. There is no absolute 


quotation for the price of bread in London or Dublin, Xorembtr 26. 
because you have first and second quality of bread in Q eorge jjju 
London as you have here. In a large establishment Smith, esq. 
in Dublin, such as Manders’s, they do not send out 
bread at all, and you can get Manders’s bread in 
their shops for a halfpenny less, the four pound loaf, 
than you would pay for Johnstone’s or O’Brien’s bread 
of the same quality delivered at your door. The 
halfpenny is charged on the four pound loaf as an 
equivalent for delivery. 

40. Lord Monck. — Then you get first quality bread 
at Manders’s for second quality prices 1 — Yes. If you 
get bread from Johnstone’s you pay S^d. for it, and 
in Manders’s you pay 8 d. 

41. Now, as to coal in London, how do you estimate 
that l — W e xake the average from th e Mark-lane Express 
— we take the Whitehaven and the Orrell coal as being 
the qualities which we perhaps most use, and because 
they offer - the fairest class of coal for comparison. 

42. Mr. Blackwood. — You take the same quality 
of coal in each market? — Yes. 

43. Lord Monck. — Have you beeu able to get any 
statistics carrying you further than 1S69 ? — Yes, we 
carried them down to the present time, and also verified 
them by reference to official documents, and to the 
Registrar-General’s returns. The prices we give are 
from the papers aud from our own experience as 
house-keepers. 

44. Lord Monck. — Are there any other facts con- 
nected with the cost of living that you would like to 
mention ? — Nothing, except a table showing the cost, 
and bringing down the prices from 1869 to the present 
time. I can show - the result, and will put the details in 
the written paper which I am to give to your lordship. 

45. Mx - . Blackwood. — Are there any articles of 
consumption which have diminished in price in the 
same period — I mean an}' of the necessaries of life — 
for instance, tea? — Tea, of course, has, and so has 
sugar, in consequence of the reduction in duty. But 
that is a truth which holds good equally as regards 
both London and Dublin, and makes no alteration 
or difference in the average. In point of fact, I think 
you will get tea and sugar cheaper in London than in 
Dublin, because there ai-e very few of the Dublin 
merchants who impoit their own tea and sugar, and it 
has to come here from London ; they get it from 
London wholesale importers, who of course charge a 
slight profit on the goods, and consequently retail 
prices here are fixed a little higher than in London to 
cover that. Therefore they must be cheaper in London. 

4G. Mr. O’Reilly. — I think it would be very desir- 
able if you added to your list, when sending it in, the 
Dublin prices of tea, coffee, sugax - , spirits, and wine 
and beer? — Certainly ; that wall be done. I have 
here a return of the contract prices in the Convict 
Prisons, which are analogous to those of workhouses. 

They go back to the year 1862, and come down to the 
present time. Of course, it must be borne in mind 
that they are contract and not retail prices. The fol- 
lowing is the table : — 


Prices of Provisions under Contracts for Convict Prisons, Dublin. 


Article. 



1862. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

Beef, , 

Mutton, . 

Bread (21b loaf), . 
MUk, 

Sugar, . ‘ 

'Ben, .... 
Potatoes, , 

Oatmeal, . 

Coffee, 

Bice, 

4d. lb. 

6 id. lb. 

2Jd. 

6d. gall. 

36s. 6d. cwt. 
2s. 7 id. lb. 

5s. owt 
14s. Od. cwt. 
Is. Ojd. lb. 

Bid. lb. 

8d. lb. 

2-6d. 

lOjd. gall. 
35s. Sd. cwt. 
Is. 9Jd. lb. 
3s. llfd. cwt. 
15s. cwt 
la. lb. 

16s. Od. cwt. 

Bid. lb. 

8Jd. lb. 

3"2d. 

9 id. gall. 
35s. cwt 
2s. lb. 

6s. 9d. cwt. 
16s. 9d. cwt. 
Is. 2d. lb. 
18s. 8d. cwt 

5}d. lb. 

0 id. lb. 

3-6d. 

ojd. gall. 
36s. cwt. 

2s. lb. 

6s. fld. cwt. 
18s. Cd. cwt 
Is. 2d. lb. 
18s. 8d. cwt. 

6 '2d. lb. 

6-2 d. lb. 

9 d. gall. 

80s. cwt 
2s. lb. 

5s. 9d. cwt 

Is. 2d. lb. 
18s. 8d. cwt. 

6-2d. lb. 
B-id. lb. 

2-7d. 

9d. gall. 

37s. cwt. 

2s. lb. 

5s. 9d. CWt. 
14s. 6d. cwt. 
Is. 2d. lb. 
18s. Sd. cwt. 

Ojd. lb, 
did. lb. 

lid. gall. 

33s. cwt. 

2s. lb. 

6s. cwt. 

18s. cwt. 
is. 2d. lb. 
18s. 8d. cwt. 

OJrf. lb. 
8}d. lb. 

lid. gall. 

2s. lb. 

6s. cwt. 
15s. cwt. 
is. 3d. lb. 


N.B. — Some of the articles above named have risen in price since the contracts for this year were made on 1st April, 1872 ; for instance. the 
present wholesale market price o f potatoes is very much in excess of the contract price (Cs. cwt.), and the contractor for potatoes is actually, 
obliged to supply at a loss. 
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These figures are all verified from the reports. X 
have also the Registrar-General’s return for three 
months of the quarter ending 30tli June, 1872, which 
I hand in, and attached to which is a comparison 
table contrasting the April- June 1872 prices with 
those of each former year back to 1864 ; and I may 
just notice that by it in 1864 the price of Manders’s 
bread was 6 cl., while in 1872 it is 8 ^d. 

47. Lord Monck. — Are there any other statistics to 
which you would wish to call attention ? — There is one 
other point — with regard to the food question — I 
would wish to refer to — viz., that in London the civil 
servants are enabled, through means of Co-operative 
Societies, to get food at a reduction from the ordinary 
retail prices which ordinary consumers have to pay, 
and that is an advantage which we have not, at all 
events, realized in Dublin. However, I understand 
one of these societies is about being established in 
Dublin. At the same time it should be borne in mind 
that the civil servant in London saves a great deal 
through such Co-operative Societies, and I may add that 
there are members now connected with the Irish 
service who get their supplies from this source in 
London. 

48. I would like to ask you what you know with 
regard to any increase in the wages of domestic 
servants in Ireland 1 — I can say, from my own personal 
experience, that they have increased within the last 
ten or twelve years by from thirty to forty per 
cent. And then it is to be borne in mind — speaking 
of domestic servants in Dublin — I mean the domestic 
servants which civil servants, having from £200 to 
£400 a year, are able to employ — that they have not the 
same skill as servants in England. Domestic servitude 
in England is looked upon as a kind of profession, and 
there girls qualify themselves for their position by 
a little training, but here they go through no training, 
and the result is, that though you get their services 
cheaper in Ireland, you have not the same — in faot, 
you have quite an inferior class of servant. 'When I 
commenced housekeeping — fourteen years ago — I was 
able to get a thorough servant for my family at 
.£4 per year, besides, of course, her board and lodg- 
ings, and now we have to pay, for no better class of 
servant, £7 per annum. I am now speaking from my 
own experience of housekeeping, and I tliinlr if you 
inquire into the case, you will find that though you 
have to pay £10 or £1 2 a year in England to a domestic 
servant — while you can get a thorough servant in 
Ireland for £7 or £8 a year — the two classes are not 
to be at all compared, either as regards work or skill, 
and that you get better value in London for the £10 or 
£ 1 2 per annum than for the£6 or £7 peryear in Dublin. 

49. Is there any other subject to which you would 
wish to draw our attention — we would be very happy 
to hear you ? — Well, merely on the general question 
of salaries. 

50. You see, that is a subject which we are goin<* 
into office by office. We cannot entertain it as a gene- 
ral question, and each office must stand on its own 
merits ? — Quite so, except that we understood there 
was a contrast being drawn between the salaries of 
civil servants as a body, and the salaries of the em- 
p'oyes in commercial and mercantile life. 

51. If you have anything to say with regard to a 
comparison between the rates of salaries of those, in 
commercial employment and the rates of salaries of 
those in Government employment, I would be glad to 
hear you ? — Well, it is to some extent an unfair com- 
parison to make, and for this reason, that in the civil 
service the parties who can take office under the 
Grown are limited to a certain class. They are limited 
by having to give up other pursuits ; then there are 
limits of age ; they must have a certain educational 
standing ; and they must pass an examination, com- 
petitive or otherwise ; while there is no such qualifica- 
tion requisite, for emplpyment in commercial life. 

52. Would you say that absolutely— surely all the 
great institutions— banks, Jsc. — have examinations? — 
The banks have .now ; but if you contrast the subjects 
of examination for the Bank of Ireland with that' for a 


situation in the civil service, you will find it is very 
inferior. Another thing is, that in commercial life a 
young man may enter business at a very youthful age, 
and though, practically, he gets very little salary for 
some time after he enters the house, yet he gets board 
and lodging, which is equivalent to a very considerable 
sum, and he is daily acquiring experience in his calling. 

53. You are speaking now of the lower scale of com- 
mercial life? — I am speaking of the position which 
young hands in commercial establishments would 
occupy as contrasted with juniors in the civil service, 
assuming that eighteen is the lowest age for entrance 
into the latter; and I think, with the exception of 
one department — the writer’s — it is the lowest age. 
Well, assuming it is the lowest age ; you have a young 
man who enters commercial life at fifteen or sixteen, 
having at eighteen two or three years’ experience in his 
business, and having that experience he is at eighteen 
qualified to claim the same scale of remuneration as 
the civil servant who is just commencing his work. 
Take, for instance, any man who enters tiro Bairk of 
Ireland, and acquires four or five years’ experience 
there. He is qualified by that experience to bring Iris 
abilities to another market, which, if ho once entered 
the civil service, it wo uld be utterly impossible for him 
to do. Take another instance — my own case. I hold 
office in the Court of Probate, and the appointments 
there are vested in one individual. Suppose I resign. 
You may say I might get an appointment from some 
other person, and transfer myself to another office 
under the Crown more favourably circumstanced :u> 
regards pay or chances of promotion ; but the. fact is. 
that I am beyond the limits of age for any other 
department, and therefore T am practically restricted 
to the single department I first entered. 

54. That is, they are restrained by age ; but what is 
to prevent a civil servant resigning his position and 
entering employment in commercial life? — He loses 
what he would have gained by originally entering on 
commercial life ; be is for three or four years, for prac- 
tical purposes, out of the world, and ho lias to come 
into competition with a man who lias tlu-oo or four 
years’ experience. I myself, before I became a civil 
servant, was engaged as managing assistant in a soli- 
citor’s office. I have been removed for ton years from 
that business, and I would now find considerable diffi- 
culty, after that lengthened removal from its duties, 
iu obtaining a position even equal to that T hold when 
I left that sphere. 

55. Lord Monck. — But you made the selection of 
another career ? — Well, yes ; but as a matter of fact 1 
accepted office iu the court at a salary less than I was 
then actually iu receipt of, in consequence of a repre- 
sentation as to future prospects, which has not boon 
fulfilled in my case. Of course, without trending upon 
a departmental class of evidence I am aware 1 cannot 
further allude to my own special case iu this matter. 

56. Mr. O’Reilly. — A s a matter of fact do any 
young men acquire a knowledge in the Bank of Ireland, 
for instance, that they take out and obtain a better 
market for elsewhere ?— Yes ; and besides, they have iu 
the Bank of Ireland or places of that kind sundry 
large branches, and the clerks have chances of promo- 
tion. As a rule, seniority gets promotion, but if there 
is a drone in the place and that a young man shows 
ability, the latter is promoted. The position of manager, 
of some of these branches is very good indeed. 

57. Mr. Blackwood. — Don’t ’you consider that, 
omitting the higher posts in the Bank of Ireland, 
which is the only institution that offers such posts, oivil 
servants are far better remunerated and enjoy advan- 
tages of a far superior kind, to clerks in large mercan- 
tile establishments ?— I do not thiiik so. 

58. In the first place, do they not receive higher pay 
after entry,?— Well, to a very great extent they do. 

59. Do they not receive as a general irule longer 

leave of absence?— That is true also. • • • 

60. Do they- not enjoy the benefit of a pension 
which nothing but misconduct will deprive them of?— 
Althoughi there. js/mo such : thing os a rtguffited ’ pen- 
sion in coimexiefi r irith the Bank of Ireland* "we alt 
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know that those who have been in the bank for a 
number of years always get pensions. There is nothing 
to bind the directors or governors to give it, but still 
it is given to any person a long time in the place. 

61. Is it not a fact that promotion to a higher post 
in a Government office is pretty generally regulated by 
seniority ? — I am afraid not. I am myself standing 
evidence to the contrary. I have had three persons, 
two of whom never held any office in the court before, 
put over my own head. 

62. Lord Moncic. — Y our office, in the real sense 
of the word, is not a public office. The judge in the 
Probate Court has the appointment of every soul 
in the office from head to foot, and therefore your 
chances of promotion depend on him ? — That is so. I 
don’t say anything of the judge one way or the other, 
only that we are taught to believe that his views on 
the subject are based on the. public good at the time. 

63. Mr. Blackwood. — Are you aware that in all 
banking institutions the clerks, as a general rule, have 
to give large security ? — I am aware of it, but I am 
aware of its being counterbalanced by the qualiiicn- 
tions a civil servant must have before entering the 


service. You must have certain qualifications of 
character, certain physical qualifications and educa- 
tional qualifications. Of course that is only a barrier 
that has been raised since the establishment of the 
Civil Service Commission. It is one the old employes 
under the Crown were not subject to. I am aware of 
the fact that there are a great many leading merchants 
in Dublin who put their younger sons — whom they 
intend for their own business — into a bank for no 
other purpose than that they might learn regular 
habits, and get a knowledge of bill and other mercan- 
tile transactions. I have known such cases where no 
money was given to the young men at all. 

64. Lord Monck. — I know that latterly the banks 
don’t approve of it ? — I believe so, but I knew a good 
many persons who were taken in that way. I would 
further respectfully submit that Irish civil servants 
possess no advantages in respect to leave, pension, or 
otherwise which their brother officials in London do 
not equally enjoy : and that as regards actual com- 
mencing or continuing pay London officials occupy a 
much more favourable position than Irish civil ser- 
vants do. 


llobert Edwin Alalheson, examined. 


65. Lord Monck. — W hat office are you in? — The 
General Register Office. 

66. What position do you hold in it ? — I am one of 
the first-class clerks. 

67. We understand you have made out statistics in 
connexion with the subject of our inquiry, and we 
should he very glad to hear what you have to tell ns. 
First, what is the particular subject to which you have 
addressed yourself ? — The subject to which I have par- 
ticularly addressed my attention is the payment in 
London and Dublin of mercantile elerks, as I under- 
stand that is one of the points of your inquiry, and I 
was anxious to give you every information I could 
collect on the subject. 

68. I should he glad to hear you — what depart- 
ments do you take in — what institutions or establish- 
ments do you take in Loudon and Dublin ? — I have 
taken establishments in London and Dublin in which 
there is a common employer in both, that is a merchant 
who has got an establishment iu London and Dublin, 
and a bank that has got an office in London and 
Dublin. 

69. Just give us names for the purpose of accurate 
comparison ? — These inquiries were of a confidential 
nature, because merchants don’t like to have their 
private affairs exposed. At the same time I have the 
original queries verified by them for your inspection, 
and I will give you a copy, of course omitting the 
name of the firm. 

70. We don’t require you to give the name of any 
one, and we won’t publish the name of any establish- 
ment that you object to 1 — I may say that my 
inquiries have been rather cut short from want of 
notice of this point coming under your consideration. 

71. I thought you would naturally assume that if 
we entered into your view of the matter at all it 
would be one of the first things we would ask for ? — 
I beg to tender the following query that was ad- 
dressed to commercial traders, hanks, insurance offices, 
and railway companies, Ac., having offices in London 
and Dublin : — “ Query. — Is any difference made in the 
scale of salaries of the subordinate officials employed in 
your firm in London and Dublin?” The following 
replies were received [Witness handed in for the 
inspection of the Commissioners the queries and re- 
plies vouched by the members of several firms, which 
he requested should be regarded as confidential.] 

72.. The statement in these' papers, concurrently, is 
that there is no difference in the scale of remuneration 
of a class of clerks in Dublin and London. [The copy 
of the replies, the names of the parties being omitted, 
i*. appended.] ... - a- 


The following replies were received : — 

“ 1. None whatever — both are treated exactly alike. 

“ 2. We pay, latterly, quite as much to the parties iu our 
employment here, as tve do in our London house. 

“ 3. No difference. 

• l 4. The salaries are quite as high in Dublin as in 
London. 

“ 5. Until within the last two years the salaries were cer- 
tainly lower than in London, but since then they have been 
advanced until they are now about equal, employes stating 
they could not live on what thev used to. 

“ 6. No. 

“7. Wcdo not pay our hands more in London than in 
Dublin. 

'•8. None. 

“ 9. Wc arc paying onr clerks and book-keepers in Dub- 
lin quite as large salaries as in London, and with this differ- 
ence that the hours are an hour a day longer in London. 
We are paying our trained booksellers and stationers larger 
salaries than for the same class in London, and also with 
shorter hours. In no case can we get a man from London 
or the lar"C cities of England to come to Dublin on the 
rates of salary prevalent in his calling in England, and this, 
although the hours are shorter here, and the strain of work 
less severe. The real reason is that money will not purchase 
in Dublin, pound for pound, the comforts and the necessaries 
procurable in England. 

“ 10. We make no difference— every clerk in our employ- 
ment being paid equally according to his services, ancl merit, 
whether in Dublin or London. 

“11. Our clerks and book-keepers are not, as a rule, as 
highly paid as those we employ in London, but the London 
clerks are, from greater and Varied experience, more effi- 
cient-more is required of them— their hours of labour are 
longer, and during those hours they are kept more closely 
at work than is the rule here. The lower remuneration 
accepted here is probably in some measure counter-balanced 
by the fact that a training here is generally a good introduc- 
tion to advancement on the other side of the water, where 
more extended operations admit of more competition, and 
higher remuneration. 

“ 1 2. We pay many of our people nearly 30 per cent, 
more here than in London, especially those that we bring 
over from London. Our shop assistants we arc obliged to 
pav £2 1 Os. per week. In London we get the same hands 
for 35s. per week. Our tuners, too, get from £2 to £2 1 Os. 
per week, while in London their wages only average from 
35s. to 40s. per week. 

“ 14.. The rate of remuneration for office clerks and book- 
keepers is about the same here as in our house in London. 

“15. No. The scale which obtains in London obtains 

“16. The company make no difference in salaries. They 
pay according to ability, but there is no fixed scale. 

“17. No. 

“18. No difference. 

“ 19. Wc find considerable difficulty in answering from . 
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the very different class of hands employed — those in London 
house being principally married men, while in Dublin we 
train all our hands from j'outh. The few hands here that 
have comparison in age and standing with those in London 
are fully as well, if not better, paid. 

‘ ‘ 20. The salaries are the same here, as in London. 

“21. For the same class of work, the salaries paid here 
are the same as in London.” 


73. Lord Moxcit. — Have you any means of in- 
formation as to the higher class of establishments, 
such as banks — have you any knowledge of the Bank 
of England, for instance — have you had any means of 
ascertaining 1 — You will see on reference to the 
original papers submitted for your inspection that 
the reply No. 15 is from a large banking institution 
which has an establishment in the two cities. I have 
not any information as to the Bank of England. In 
selecting establishments that have not offices in both 
countries you may be instituting an unfair comparison. 

7 4. Have you made any inquiries independently of 
that class as to the rates paid in London aud Dublin ? 

■ — 1 have, but I cannot put them before you in a 
tangible form. I believe, from inquiries I have made 
iu some of the huge houses in this city, that the rates 
are fully up to the payment for similar services in 
London. 

75. Have you any means of ascertaining how these 
rates compare with the remuneration given to civil 
servants? — On that point I venture most respectfully to 
submit for your consideration the following objections 
which appear to me to exist against the application of 
the standard of the salaries iu mercantile linns in this 
city to the Irish Civil Service : — Firstly. — To do so 
would be to compare two services essentially different, 
a course deprecated by the Treasury when attempts at 
comparison have been made between the salaries of 
nliicials in one department of the civil service with 
those in another not performing similar duties. 
Secondly. — That now for the first time it is proposed 
to apply this new standard to the salaries of the Irish 
civil servants alone. Thirdly. — That in live large de- 
partments of the civil service iu Ireland, including 
the vast department of the excise, comprising over 500 
persons, the pay of the officials is regulated not by mer- 
cantile salaries in this country, but by the remuneration 
given in England for similar services, and the principle 
has been recently conceded by the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue by placing surveyors of taxes in 
Ireland on the same footing as their English brethren, 
fourthly. — That while a boy on leaving school may 
outer commercial life, a special and expensive course of 
study is necessary for entrance into the public ser- 
vice — it is therefore but fan- that a successful candi- 
date should receive in a higher salary a pecuniary 
return for his outlay aud loss of time and pay- 
ment for his superior education. Fifthly. — That as a 
public servant gives up all prospects of attaining to 
affluence, it is but fair that lie should receive higher 
remuneration than a person in a mercantile firm, to 
whom such prospects are open. Sixthly. — That as it 
is generally admitted that the amount of" remuneration 
for services performed ought to be regulated in part by 
the importance of the interests at stake, so the civil 
servant — on whose integrity, intelligence, and efficiency, 
are depending the interests of the public— ought to 
receive a higher remuneration than a person to whom 
are confided the interests of a private individual only. 
Seventhly. — That even if a difference did exist in the 
rates of pay in mercantile firms in the two cities in 
favour of London, the commercial employe would not 
be affected by this as he could go to London and obtain 
the higher x-ates paid there — acoxu-se which is not open 
for the Government official, who cannot leave this city, 
or even change from one department to another. If 
I left the General Registry office, intending to get into 
one of the Treasury offices, I could not get admission. 
My business must be done in Dublin, and I cannot 
leave it. I cannot apply for a situation even under 
the Local Government Board. Eighthly. — That a pub- 
lic servant is expected to maintain a social status and 
position not required of a commercial employe. To 


show that the Government is anxious to maintain that, 
standard, I will, with yoxxr lordship’s permission, read 
the following extract from a Treasury minute on the 
sxxbject, dated 30tlx November-, 1808. It relates to 
cases of bankruptcy in the civil service, and says — 

“ It lias been the anxious desire of every department in. 
the State of late years, and Parliament has liberally co- 
operated, to raise the civil servants of the Crown in efficiency 
and general estimation ; but it is obvious that all efforts on 
the part of the Government or the heads of departments to 
raise the standard of the civil service, must be to a great 
extent unsuccessful so long as members of the service thus 
allow themselves to be involved in pecuniary difficulties, and 
to become the victims of usurious money-lenders. It is 
unnecessary for my lords to point out that this pernicious, 
practice must be destructive of those feelings of honour 
and independence which my lords are happy to state arc. 
and their lordships trust will be always characteristic of all 
classes of Her Majesty’s civil servants.” 

Then at another point further on it says — 

“ Appointments in the civil service, at the very outset are 
now made the reward of merit. Promotion by merit is the 
established rule in the service, and t.o every young man who 
becomes the servant of the Crown in the civil service, a way 
is open to independence and even eminence. But. my lords 
are desirous of impressing upon the members of the civil 
service (hat in proportion ns these advantages are increased, 
in the same degree does it become imperative as a duly, and 
one which my lords on their part are to the utmost of their 
power resolved to discharge, to maintain rigidly the moral 
standard of the service, and the independent position of its 
members.” 

76. All these things are very good reasons if we 
enter into the question of paying the civil servants the 
same salary as persons in commercial employment, but 
that don’t seem to me to exclude the notion that some 
relation should exist between the salaries in commer- 
cial establishments aud those of persons employed in 
the public service ?— -There are two other objections 
to the comparison to which I would wish to cidl your 
attention : Ninthly — That if the Government, faking 
mercantile salaries in Dublin as the standard of remu- 
neration for Irish civil servants, make a difference in 
the payment of their clerks discharging similar duties 
in London and Dublin, they are iicting contrary to 
the general practice amongst mercantile employers 
having establishments in the two cities. Tenthly. — 
That while commercial clerks can obtain promotion by 
changing from one firm to another, the Government 
official is limited to a single department, his promotion 
in which is dependent upon the death or resignation 
of liis superiors. Ho cannot leave his department 
without quitting the service, and if he quits the ser- 
vice the knowledge he has acquired will be of little or 
no avail in other walks of life. 

77. Mr. Blackwood. — Is not that a x^uson why 
they should prefer commercial employment altogether 
to entering the civil service — tho choice is open to 
any man when he begins life 1 — It is, no doubt. 

1 8. Lord Monck. — Is not that an objection common 
to all professions ? Suppose I become a doctor, a soldier, 
or a barrister, and I find, after a number of years, .1 
have failed in my pursuit, I must begin my life over 
again. I don’t see any difference between the public 
service, in that respect, and any other profession. Is 
there or is there not any difference between the two? 
— I don’t know what you mean by difference. 

79. Is not the objection that you have made with 
regard to the loss of time you incur by going into the 
public service an objection to which every profession 
is open, if you happened to fail in it ? If you go to 
the bar, or to the medical profession, and after eight or 
ten years you find that you have not succeeded, axe 
not these eight or ten years thrown away as much as 
if you went into the civil service and left it after hav- 
ing been ten years working at it?— That may be, but 
I think it is a matter for consideration whether it is 
wise on the part of the Government to adopt a policy 
which would drive goodand useful men out of the service. 

80. You, as a public servant, allege that after eight or - 
ten years in the public service you are in a worse posi- 
tion if you want to leave than you would have been - 
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when you started, because you are an older man, and 
less likely to form new habits or to engage in any new 
pursuits. What I want to know is, whether that is 
not common to all professions ? If you begin any pro- 
fession and fail after ten years’ effort, is it not worse 
in the end than at the beginning 1 ? — It is, of course. 

81. Putting that aside, and assuming all you have 
stated is right, we still come back to the question, 
do these considerations exclude any relation between 
the price of labour in the open market and the price 
.the Government will have to pay for it — or that the 
Government ought to pay for it? — I think the circum- 
stances of the two services are so entirely different 
that no comparison could be properly made for the 
reasons I have stated. 

82. Mr. Blackwood. — In one of your pro]>ositions 
you stated that the nature of the two services were en- 
tirely distinct. Are not the duties of accountant, or 
book-keeper, or other chief clerk in a large banking 
institution precisely similar to the duties of an account- 
ant, or book-keeper, or clerk of a higher grade iu any Go- 
vernment office, and in many respects a great deal more 
responsible '? — There may, in some cases, be an analogy 
between them, but in many cases they differ greatly. 

83. In what do they differ — the duties of account- 
ant, book-keeper, or cashier ? 

84. Lord Monck. — Or let us take a more direct 
instance. Two junior clerks go respectively into a 
public office, and commercial establishment — to what 
duties are they both put in the first instance, as a 
general rule? — Not being connected witli mercantile 
pursuits, I cannot answer. 

85. Don’t you think they are put, in the first 
instance, to copy letters ? — Perhaps so. 

86. And after that they are raised to writing letters. 
The work they have to do is precisely identical, whether 
they be accountants or book-keepers, as Mr. Blackwood 
has said. They simply keep accounts. Money is the 
same, whether it is public money or private money, 
and accounts have to be kept the same way ? — A man 
in the position of first-class clerk in the civil service 
would be a partner or manager in a commercial con- 
cern. 

87. I dont know that. I know a firm in Dublin that 
pays £4,000 a year to its chief clerk, and I know 
another where I. was told the chief clerk had £2,000 
a year ? — That may be. 

88. Mr. Blackwood. — I suppose you are aware 
that, leaving out of consideration the higher posts in 
an institution like the Bank of Ireland, the subordi- 
nate officers are paid at a much lower rate, and enjoy 
far less advantages, and have less prospects than those 
who are in the civil service ? — I am aware that they 
enjoy a lower rate of salary at entry, but taking then- 
prospects into account, I don’t think their position is 
inferior to that of a person entering the civil service. 

89. They have less leave I think ? — Perhaps so, but 
a clerk entering a bank, if he is an intelligent man, 
is eligible for promotion to be manager of a branch 
bank, and these appointments range from £250 to 
£600 a year. The person who gets such an appoint- 
ment has a residence, perquisites, and has besides a 
good social position. Of course there are many people 
who enter banks who are not eligible for obtaining 
these appointments, not having the necessary abilities, 
whereas in entering the civil service the candidate 
must go through a strict examination to prove his 
qualification. 

90. So, as a general rule, leaving out those excep- 
tional posts to which men of superior ability can rise, 
the general run of the civil servants may hope to i-ise, 
and do eventually rise to a considerably higher rate 
of pay than the ordinary run of men in mercantile 
establishments? — Their pay on entry is higher but 
1 think a man in a mercantile establishment with the 
abilities which it is necessary to possess for entering 
the public service, would reach a higher position, aud 
have a better salary after twenty years, than he would 
have in the Government service. 

91. Has such a man any pension? — In some cases 
he has, I believe. 

92. Is it a rule of mercantile establishments to 


give a pension ? — Not as a rule, but in first class 
establishments I believe a pension is given. 

93. But there is no obligation for a pension ? — 
No. 

94. Whereas the civil servant can look forward to 
that, barring misconduct, as a certainty that he can 
spend the latter years of his life in retirement, and in 
the enjoyment of a pension sufficient as a rule to 
maintain him ? — He cannot retire voluntarily before 
he is sixty years of age, except through ill health, 
and the number of persons who actually reach that age 
is very small. If you compare the total number of 
persons in the service, I think you will find that a 
comparatively small number attain that age. 

95. The civil servants almost without exception 
have to give no security, whereas the gentlemen in 
mercantile establishments, or banking institutions, 
have very generally, 1 think, to give some security — 
often to a large amount ? — In banks they have. 

96. Lord Monck. — What you have just said is, that 
if two people of equal abilities were to start in life — 
one entering the Civil Service, and the other a com- 
mercial establishment — each remaining at his own 
business twenty years, that the man who had en- 
gaged in commercial pursuits would be better off at 
the end of that time than the man who entered the 
Civil Service? — I do think so, if they had equal 
abilities. 

97. That being the case, will you explain this 
fact, that there is an abundant supply of very highly- 
qualified candidates for the Civil Service, and that the 
supply of very moderately qualified candidates for the 
commercial service is very low indeed ? — The compara- 
tively large salary offered by the Government on eutry 
into the Civil Service attracts young men to it, rather 
than to commercial life. That is why there is such a 
large number of candidates for the Civil Service. 

98. Then do I understand your objection to the 
scale of pay to the civil servants to be, that they are 
higher at first, and that they don’t rise sufficiently 
afterwards to make the service remunerative to its 
members? — That is the objection exactly. While the 
income of a young man on entry is sufficient, after he 
has spent nine or ten years in the service and has a 
family about him, his income is inadequate. He has 
no means of bettering himself except to wait for his 
turn, and perhaps his turn may not come for twenty 
years. 

99. Mr. Blackwood. — Granting, as I think you 
must, the advantages in the rate of pay, and the 
prospect of a pension, which make a civil servant 
in a better position than a man in a mercantile em- 
ployment ; what reason would you advance to show 
that the Government ought not to take into considera- 
tion, in seeking for employes, the fact that the duties 
of a great many of the positions are precisely similar. 

I mean to say," why should the Government be de- 
barred in seeking for an accountant, book-keeper, or 
cashiei-, from taking into consideration the fact that 
men possessing the necessary qualifications are in 
receipt of a lower rate of pay in mercantile establish- 
ments? — I do not admit the data on which your ques- 
tion is based, and I do not consider the comparison a 
fair one, for the reasons I have stated, but of course 
if such a policy were adopted it should be adopted all 
over the United Kingdom, and not applied to Ireland 
alone. 

100. Lord Monck. — There is no suggestion that it 
should be applied to Ireland. Mr. Blackwood is 
merely speaking of the general question? — Otherwise 
it would not appear to be fair that the salaries of mer- 
cantile assistants in this country should be taken as a 
standard with regard to Irish civil servants, while the 
Government adopt a different standard for civil ser- 
vants in England. 

101. Mr. O’Rkilly. — Mr. Blackwood is speaking 
of the mercantile salaries of the United Kingdom. 

102. Lord Monck. — You must recollect that one 
thing you have endeavoured to establish is that there 
is no distinction between the salaries of mercantile 
establishments in different parts of the United King- 
dom. 


November 26. 

Robert Edwin 
Matheson, esq. 
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Woven, in- 20 . 103. Mr. Blackwood. — You have stated in your 

— ~ . . past evidence that it is not a fair comparison to make, 
Mctbeson 'esn ani ^ that the Government ought not be guided in 
filling up the posts in its service by the rates ob- 
tained for similar labour in the labour market — 
that is what I understood you to imply. Now, why 
should not supply and demand influence the Govern- 
ment as much as mercantile establishments ? — Because 
the Government service is essentially different though 
the duties may be in some cases somewhat similar. 

104. Lord Monck. — Tell me, according to your 
views, supposing you were head of the Treasury, on 
what principle you would regulate the rates of remu- 
neration iu the public service — what would be your 
guiding ideas ? — To give each public servant a sufficient 
income to maintain a respectable and independent 
position. 

105. What would lie your measure of that income ? 
— The income of persons in a similar social position in 
other professions. The present scales of salary for the 
Civil Service in England might be taken as a fair 
standard. 

106. Do you think that would be a better mode of 
ascertaining the incomes of public servants than the 
ordinary mode which applies in every other employ- 
ment of labour that I am aware of — that is, regulating 
it by the price at which you could buy it in the mar- 
ket 1 — I do. 

107. Mr. O’Reilly. — T aking that as the measure of 


the salary which ought to be given, would the salaries 
of persons in a similar social position in the mercantile 
profession be precisely the measure which you propose 
-to apply 1 — The position of the mercantile employes in 
many cases, as a rule, is not the same as that of mem- 
bers of the civil service. 

10S. I speak of persons in the mercantile profession 
in a similar social position, and I have taken for ray 
theory that the clerks in the Bank of Ireland are equal 
to the clerks in any civil service, and I ask why should 
not a gentleman in the Bank of Ireland in a similar 
social position be the measure of what is fair and right 
to give a man in the public service in a similar posi- 
tion 1 — Iu the mercantile profession an employe in a 
similar position would have prospects open to him 
which would not be open to a civil servant. 

109. I ask again the question, Would not that fur- 
nish the measure which you yourself have suggested 
as a measure which would apply in first determining 
the salaries, not going into any other consideration 1 — 
Assuming the social position to be the same, the salary 
which would be sufficient to maintain a mercantile 
employe might be sufficient from the Government 

110. Why exclude the mercantile employe altogether 
from the comparison ? — Because the circumstances of 
the two services are different, for the reasons I have 
stated. 

111. Are there any other views which you would 
like to lay before the Commissioners 1 — There are not. 


Charles Henry Charles Henry Jiricn, examined. 

Brien, esq. 

112. Lord Monck. — What is your office and posi- peculiarly suitable for civil servants arc built in rows 

tion in the public service 1 — I am a third-class clerk in the suburbs of London. They arc neat, small, 
on the staff of the Board of Works, attached to the and low priced, and so well fitted up as to save 
architect’s department. I act as private seci - etary to moveable furniture ; you often find living next to 
the architect. each other the skilled artisan and men in the position 

113. We have had Mr. Owen and Mr. Smith and of a subordinate civil servaut — men of that class. The 
other gentlemen here who gave us full information as houses are occupied differently here, because the social 
regards the cost of living, house-rent, and the relation difference between the labourer and artisan is so often 
between payments to persons employed in mercantile unfortunately scarcely distinguishable, although the 
establishments in Dublin and London, and we would wages differ so much. The consequence is that they 
be glad to hear anything you may have to say on those possess little or no home comfoi-ts, whereas in England 
or any other subjects? — I have uo desire to add to the it is different. The skilled artisan there occupies a 
information if you consider it complete. There are comfortable home, and seems as well able to maintain 
one or two points with regard to house-rent that I it as the civil servant. Houses suitable for us are 
might state. With regard to the district of Rath- abundant and easily obtainable in London. I have 
mines and Rathgar, and the suburbs generally, there become a householder of late, I determined to try the 
.seems to be an impression that house-rent had fallen experiment of getting the cheapest house suitable, and 
very much at the time from which we began to quote, , I succeeded in getting a house by taking it for three 
and that at the period of the famine house-vent fell years at .£30 a year (the rent would otherwise have 
very much. House-rent on the north side has fallen been £35). It was a mcitter of extreme difficulty to 
of late ( although the city taxation has so . largely obtain this house in Rathgar. I am sure that with 
increased), hut large houses are scarcely available for the tramway accommodation now, if I wero out of it, 
subordinate civil servants. As to tha Rathmines and I would not get it again, at the same money. There 
similar districts, house-rent was increased from the is a tendency on the part of landlords to increase the 
fact that when a country is disturbed people with fixed rents as such accommodation increases 

incomes run to the capital, and it Is well known that 1 1 4. Mr. O’Reilly— State the extent of the house 1 
the inhabitants of Rathmines increased in numbers — It consists of two sitting-rooms and three bed-rooms, 
as the result of the depression in other parts of the with kitchen and offices. It is the smallest I could 
country. Then with regard to the house-rent ques- obtain in a respectable locality. Civil servants very 
tion, generally, I have taken a great deal of trouble, much object in fact in this country and in England to 
being in London every year, in looking into the mat- the Continental system of living in flat-s. and houses 
ter, as Mr. Owen would naturally do, belonging to a are not constructed on tiiis principle, 
professional department. I am decidedly of opinion 115. Lord Monck— Are your observations applied 
that for civil servants in my own class, and about my to your own office particularly ?— -No generally, 
own rank, London Is cheaper than Dublin, comparing Adjourned. ,b 

the accommodation afforded. The reason is that houses 
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Alfred Power, esq., C.B., examined. 


November 20. 

Alfred Power 
esq., c.n 


116. Lord Monck. — You are Cliief Commissioner 
■of the Poor Law Board 1 — I am Vice-President of the 
Local Government Board ; I was formerly Cliief Com- 
missioner of Poor Law in Ireland. 

117. There are at present yourself, Vice-President, 
and two Assistant Commissioners of the Local Govern- 
ment Board ? — Myself and two Commissioners, a 
medical Commissioner, and another Commissioner ; 
three altogether, who with the President and the 
Under Secretary for Ireland constitute the Local 
Government Board. The President is the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant for the time being. 

118. But practically yon and the two Commissioners 
are the executive of the Local Government Board 1 — 
Practically we are the working Commissioners. 

119. We ascertained from you on our visit yesterday 
and the day before that the practice in your office in 
the transaction of business is, that all papers come to 
you to receive your initial before they are acted on ? — 
They do. 

120. Or in your absence to the Commissioner who 
holds your powers for the time being 1 — Yes, before this 
recent change there existed under the Poor Law Act a 
system of delegation of the Chief Commissioner’s 
powers and duties to the senior Commissioner who 
was in the office. There was a delegation to the next 

" in rank, and we have not altered that. We have kept 
the Pour Law incorporated with the Local Government 
business. I have never left the office since the Local 
Government Bill passed, and the occasion has not 
occurred for a change in the system which previously 
prevailed, but possibly some change may arise in 
reference to it. 

121. Mr. Blackwood. — Can you make any change 
by your own authority, or ■would it need legislation ? 
— There is nothing analogous to what I have been 
describing iu the provisions of the “Local Govern- 
ment Board Act,” and the occasion has not arisen yet 
whether any change of system should take place. I 
think there is in the body of that Act a change indi- 
cated. It says that any act may be done singly by 
the President or by the Vice-President, or by the 
Under Secretary. That is— a provisional order may 
be signed, or the seal may be put to any important 
document, but if the other Commissioners act in that 
way they must act jointly. That I think is an indi- 
cation that in the absence of all the three chief function- 
aries these two gentlemen should be there together, 
and that in fact one of them could not do a formal 
act by himself; so that there is some little difference 
which has not yet come into operation. The occasion 
has not arisen for it. 

122. Lord Monck. — Was the regulation by which 
the commission of the Chief Commissioner was made 
necessai'ily resulting from anything in the Poor Law 
Act, or was it a mere departmental regulation of your 
own? — There hacl been several changes in the form 
of the Commission, and I had better perhaps give you 
a slight history of that. In the famine year, the 
year 1847, was the first Irish Poor Law Commission. 
It consisted of a chief and an assistant Commissioner 
— that is to say, the management of the office was 
intrusted to two — Mr. Twisleton and myself. When 
Mr. Twisleton was absent all liis powers and duties 
devolved on me as Assistant Commissioner. The 
Commission itself consisted of the Chief Commis- 
sioner, and the Cliief and Under Secretaries of the 
Lord Lieutenant. The two latter were honorary, but 
the working members of the Board were merely a 
Commissioner and an Assistant Commissioner. That 
■was changed under the “ Medical Charities Act, 1851," 


when it was supposed to be necessary that a Medical 
Commissioner should be upon the Board with nearly 
equal authority with the Chief Commissioner, and that 
making the Board consist of three was a better number 
than one. However the Board was made to consist of 
three acting members — the Chief Commissioner, the 
Medical Commissioner, and a third Commissioner. 
The office of Assistant Commissioner was at the same 
time abolished, and the office of secretary was subse- 
quently abolished. That constitution of the Poor Law 
Board continued down to the passing of the recent 
Act — the . “ Local Government Board Act,” and we 
remain as before, constituted under a new name. 

123. Now, the papers all come to you having been 
previously read and minuted by one of the other Com- 
missioners as I understand? — No, the papers are 
brought by the correspondence clerks, each to a 
different Commissioner ; there are three ; Mr. Banks, 
the chief clerk, brings his papers at once to me, and 
then I have another correspondence clerk, who brings 
his division of the unions to me direct, and the other 
two Commissioners each have a division of Unions 
brought by a correspondence clerk. 

124. And all are ultimately brought to you? — All 
are ultimately brought to me for my initial. 

125. Have you any means of comparing the 
amount of business which was done, say in 1850, 
with the business which now has to be transacted. — I 
mean before the passing of the Medical Chanties 
Act? — Yes, you will find in any of our Annual Re- 
ports, a very good indication of the amount of business, 
from the amount of pauperism, and the expenditure ; 
but the Medical Charities Act brought a new class of 
business, that is, the supervision of all the dispensaries 
in the country, of which there are about 900. That 
has been the main change, but besides that there has 
been other additional business. There was a great 
amount of additional business brought by the Medical 
Charities Act ; then the Nuisances Removal and Dis- 
eases Prevention Act brought us additional matter ; 
then the Burial Ground Amendment Act another ad- 
dition ; then the Vaccination Act brought us more ; 
and finall y, in 1866, the Sanitary Act imposed further 
work. 

126. Bqt the business created by all these Acts 
would appeal 1 to increase the duties rather of the 
inspectors in the country, than of the chief office in 
Dublin ? — It has inci’eased the duties of both. . 

127. There is no distribution between the two 
Commissioners, the Medical Commissioner and the 
lay Commissioner, of business resulting from tile 
nature of the business itself? — No. 

128. Seeing that all the papers come ultimately to 
you, and that you have got ultimately to deal with 
them, do you think that the service could be con- 
ducted by a second commissioner and yourself? — I 
was asked that question by Lord Mayo when he was 
Chief Secretary. He thought that a Chief Commis- 
sioner, and two other Commissioners were too much, 
and I sent in a memorandum of my views on the 
subject at that time. I think it must have 
been in the year 1858. At that time we were 
almost at our greatest ease since the famine. 
We have got more and more work since 1859 
continuously. I said in that memorandum it was 
very clear’ as far as the business went, it could be con- 
ducted in the way it had been conducted during the 
famine in 1847, namely, by a Chief Commissioner and 
an Assistant Commissioner, but that the Medical 
Charities Act had been passed, and it was considered 
necessary to have a Medical Commissioner. I was 
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not adverse to this. I shadowed out in my memo- 
randum that the commission should consist of the Chief 
Commissioner, and the Chief and Under Secretaries 
of the Lord Lieutenant as before, with power to call 
into the office from time to time, either a lay com- 
missioner, or one of the medical inspectors, under a 
system of delegation, or both at once, and that that 
would not necessarily increase the staff of the office. 
That was what I put forward, and I think Mr. Senior, 
who was my colleague then, was consulted by Lord 
Mayo on it, and he gave it as his opinion that the 
thing had better stand as it was, and no change took 
place, and we remained as we were. 

129. The question has never been mooted since? — 
The question has never been mooted since by the 
Government or by us. There should be a medical 
element in some shape in the working of the Act. 
Then perhaps there are other considerations ; it was 
felt that an opportunity by that means is given for 
the presence of a Catholic Commissioner in the office, 
for a combination rather of the two chief religions. 

130. Do you still adhere to the opinion you ex- 
pressed at the period you have mentioned, 1858, that 
the third Commissioner could be dispensed with, sup- 
pose a person could be called in as you describe, from 
the body of the inspector's? — Circumstances have 
changed since then, and particularly since the passing 
of the Local Government Board Act. I think we 
must have some one permanently in the office, who 
would answer to Mr. Simon, now on the Medical 
Board in England. "We did not bring in, as in 
England, a new department ; we had it already, and 
whether, under these circumstances, any change in 
that respect would be desirable, I can hardly say, but in 
respect to the working in the office, there is no manner 
of doubt there is no necessity for three gentlemen to 
be working at the same time under ordinary circum- 
stances. It is rather, in fact, and I may say it at 
once, a trouble to clerks. Many papers go to be 
signed by one of the other Commissioners before 
coming to me. The clerks take their papers also to 
one or other of the two Commissioners after they come 
to me. 

_ 131. Supposing the change that we have been in- 
dicating were made, do you think it would be practic- 
able or desirable to make the second Commissioner 
necessarily a medical man?— The only other way 
would be what I have already mentioned — to draft 
a medical assistant temporarily out of the ranks of the 
medical inspectors. 

132. Do you think that that would be effectual for 
the purposes of the present office? — I don’t think it 
would give satisfaction to the profession ; it would be 
very doubtful. There would be a great outcry about 
not having a Medical Commissioner. 

133. Mr. O’Reilly. — If one of your medical inspec- 
tors was made chief medical inspector, with superior 
rank and position, and that you were empowered to 
make use of his advice and assistance on the medical 
questions which come before you in the office, do you 
think that that arrangement would work satisfactorily 
in the discharge of the medical and sanitary duties of 
the Board ? — I think it would be sufficient, and work 
practically very well. 

134. Am I right in thinking that all the Acts which 
you have enumerated in your answer as having given 
additional powers and additional work to your Board 
gives to such an office greater work as a Poor Law 
Board irrespective of any charge or additional work 
which- may be thrown upon it by the Local Govern- 
ment Act ? — Yes ; it falls upon us as a Poor Law 
Board, under the respective statutes. 

1 35. Can you form any accurate judgment as yet as to 
what will be the jirobable duties, and the amount of 
work of your Board in the future as a Local Government 
Board, distinguished from the functions and duties 
which it will continue to have as a Poor Law Board ? 
—Under the existing Local Government Act, a 
circular of the 1st- of October, 1872, distinguishes the 
various descriptions of business which may possibly 
arise in the towns of Ireland. I don’t expect that it 


will make any very serious item, or necessitate any ad- 
dition to our present staff, either within the office, or 
outside of the office, but it will create work, no doubt, of 
a new kind ; but we have now in the press the draft of a 
bill which will correspond to the Public Health Bill, 
recently passed in England. That has brought upon 
the English Local Government Board a large accession 
of business, and it probably will make some addition 
in future to our inspectors’ duties, probably to our 
office arrangements too. I think it will. 

1 36. Lord Moncic. — Has the effect of these additions, 
to the duties of the office considerably increased your 
own personal duties as well as responsibility? — Yes, it 
has ; it has increased my own official labours. 

137. In addition to your strictly departmental duties, 
are you constantly obliged to make confidential com- 
munications to the Governmeutou different subjects ? — 
I have personally to see the Lord Lieutenant upon other 
business sometimes than that of my department, parti- 
cularly during the last session of Parliament. I have 
to see Lord Hartington and the Private Secretary, 
occasionally, and I am in frequent correspondence with 
all these functionaries by letter. 

138. Is that correspondence of a nature that you 
cannot carry on through the ordinary clerks of the 
departments ? — There are some papers I should not like 
to have copied by any clerk but Mr. Banks. I have 
drawers full of copies of my own letters, which, if they 
were examined, would be found to be in the hand- 
writing of Mr. Banks, and some of a less important 
character, in the hand of a particular clerk, a copyist, 
but others are in the handwriting of members of my 
family, or in my own. 

139. Independent of this work, do you think Mr. 
Banks’ time is fully occupied? — I am sorry always 
when I have to draw upon him for that service. 

140. You have no private secretary of your own? — 
I have no private secretary. Myself, the Under Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant, and Dr. M'Donnell 
formed a Board directly on the receipt of the royal 
warrant, making me Vice-President, and all the new 
arrangements were then agreed on. Among them 
was the giving the title of Secretary to Mr. Banks, 
with an addition of £200 a year to his salary, and also 
the grant of £150 for a Private Secretary for the Vice- 
President. That has been before the Treasury, and 
they have declined to sanction either of these proposals. 
The only other proposal in the office was the payment 
of an additional auditor, who was absolutely necessary. 
That has been granted. 

141. Are you aware on what grounds the Treasury 
refused? — They said that no grounds were assigned to 
them for a private secretary. I had long before made 
a statement of my cose through Lord Hhrtington, as I 
considered that, under the existing circumstances, my 
office is one which in the natural course would have a 
private secretary. 

142. When was Mr. Banks’ office created in its pre- 
sent form ? — He took the whole of the secretarial duties 
on the occasion of the abolition of the office of secretary 
and assistant secretary. He was chief clerk before that 
and he retained his title of chief clerk, and on him de- 
volved all the secretarial duties. 

143. As I understand the secretarial staff of the 
office previous to his undertaking the duties consisted 
of secretary, assistant secretary, and the chief clerk ? — 
Yes. 

144. Mr. Blackwood. — What was the chief clerk’s 
salary at the time when that arrangement took effect? 
— Mr. Banks will be able to tell you exactly ; I think 
it was £500. 

145. It was only £400 in 1856 ? — I think -we must 
have had a maximu m of £500 at that time in the first 
class. 

146. "Was Mr. Banks chief clerk in 1856 ? — He was 
one of the first class. I don’t know when he came to 
be distinguished as chief clerk. I think it was at 
the time he took these new duties. He stood at the 
top of the first class before and he rose out of that 
class altogether. 

147 When that arrangement came into operation 
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had he prospects of promotion to the post of either 
assistant secretary or secretary? — Most decidedly; if 
there was a vacancy lie was clearly entitled to it. It 
was in fact because we had such a person that we 
were enabled to abolish these offices. 

148. Then these offices were generally filled up by 

promotion in the office ' The department at that time 

was a new one, and there was originally no secre- 
tary. 

149. But it would probably be filled up in that way? 
— It would. 

150. An d then under these circumstances he might 
fairly have looked forward to receiving ultimately a 


salary of £1,000 a year? — Yes, under that arrange- 
ment. 

151. He now receives £800 a year? — Yes ; I forget 
at what time or on what occasion it was that that ad- 
dition of £100 a year was made. I think it must 
have arisen with the Commissioners of the Treasury. 
Mr. Banks was well known to Sir Charles Trevelyan 
and many of the members of that department. 

152. Then under the present arrangement whereby 
the chief clerk discharges duties which formerly to 
a great extent devolved on the secretary and assistant 
secretary, he receives £800 a year instead of £1,000 
which was then payable to the secretary? — Yes. 


November 20. 
Alfred Power, 
•*1‘« ° “• 


Benjamin Banks , esq., examined. 


Benjamin 
Banks, esg. 


153. Lord Monck. — You are chief clerk in the 
Local Government Board? — I am. 

154. Is there any information you would like to 
bring before us in reference to the clerks in that 
establishment, or with reference to the establishment 
generally ?— The clerks generally are very desirous 
that there should be a representation made, but I can- 
not say that they have deputed me. Still I have a 
general acquaintance with their views, and am prepared 
to state them. 

155. Would you tell us what is the grievance or 
grievances of which they complain? — The principal 
grievance that they have, or consider they have in 
common with all departments in Ireland, as a rale, 
is that of the Government officers in Ireland being 
paid less than the corresponding officers in England. 

156. Do I understand you by that to mean that 
officers having the same duties and same responsibility 
in Ireland are, as a rule, paid less than in England ? 
— Exactly. The second point is that a corresponding 
advance in the remuneration that they receive has not 
been made as they conceive it should have been made 
— as has been made in other branches of industry in 
consequence of the great increase of prices which has 
gradually taken place for many years past. The only 
other point that I am aware of that I can mention has 
reference perhaps more peculiarly to the junior branch 
of the office. During the famine period, and subse- 
quently the office became so very large that it was neces- 
sary on the subsidence of the famine to reduce the staff 
considei-ably. That reduction took place chiefly at the 
head, and consequently the prospects of promotion of 
the junior clerks were very much interfered with, and 
that is felt to be a very great hardship with some of 
them at this moment. 

157. But that would appear to be a piece of bad luck 
to the office, which can scarcely be met by any arrange- 
ment? — I am quite sensible of the difficulties which 
surround it, but it is the fact. 

158. And these are the principal facts that you 
think the clerks of the office wish to have brought 
before the Commission ?-^— These are the only ones 
that I am aware of. There is an additional point which 
is that the third class clerks when promoted do not 
gtet any pecuniary advantage from that promotion for 
three years. 

159. Will you explain how that is? — It arises from 
the fact that the maximum allowed in the third class 
is, I think, £30 in excess of the minim um of the class 
above them. 

160. You ought to say that is confined to a certain 
number? — That is confined to the senior branch (about 
eight in number) of the junior class, or I will say the 
third class. 

161. Mr. Blackwood. — Do you think that any 
. reorganization could be made in the work of the office 

whereby any reduction in the staff could be effected ? 
— I don’t think we could recommend that, under the 
present circumstances. 

162. Mr. Blackwood.— We noticed on our inspec- 
tion of the office in the last two preceding days, that 
it was customary to make two copies of each 
letter before it left the office — besides its being 


copied into the letter-book. Do you not think it 
would be possible to make an arrangement, with 
regard at any rate to a large proportion of letters, 
that they should be written out fairly at first, and 
copied into the letter-book, and that thus the necessity 
of making one copy might be obviated ? — I think that 
such an arrangement would be attended with incon- 
venience which would more than counter-balance any 
saving — the inconvenience of dealing in two different 
ways with different letters. Hot having one rale for 
the whole must be productive of confusion occasionally. 
That is, we have the advantage of having the draft 
letter always available with the papers, if we wish to 
send a series of papers for inspection, and that we 
should lose by any departure from the present arrange- 
ment. Then there is a class of .letters as to which, I 
think, that course would be impracticable — letters in 
which very careful nice wording is required, and there 
may be revisions or alterations. That is vexy fre- 
quently the case, and letters are sometimes vexy much 
revised. 

163. Mr. Tower. — If a letter was wanted by Lord 
Hartington, for instance, he could not have the letter- 
book sent him. 

164. Mr. Blackwood (to Mr. Banks'). — Still the 
draft letter as finally amended aixd approved by the 
Commissionei's would be found on that file, though not 
a fair copy ? — According to the present arrangement, 
but would not according to that suggested by you. 

165. But still wherever it was found that owing to 
alterations or any other circumstances, it was desirable 
to have a fair copy made ; that copy could always be 
made in the copying department from the draft ? — Yes ; 
in point of fact in these cases the existing arrangement 
should be carried out. In the cases which I think axe 
not very numerous, where a fail - draft could be written 
oxxt at once without revision, we should dispense with 
one copy. Then we lose the advantage of having the 
file of papex-s perfect. I cannot understand the mode 
in which it would work ; I feel satisfied that if you 
have two methods of dealing with papers it will create 
confusion — say if you have to get a series of papers for 
Parliament or the Government, it would be productive 
of doubt and uncertainty. 

166. What I would px - opose is this, that the corre- 
spondence clerk when a letter can be written out at 
once, should do it in a shape for transmission, and 
that when a draft is liable to alteration, and a fail- 
copy is required, he should abstain from writing the 
letter out in full himself, and should at his own dis- 
cretion send it to the copying department as is at 
present the case for a fair copy? — May I instance 
another class of cases; there may be in the Guardians’ . 
minutes, matters set out in detail requiring sanction, 
and the Commissioners’ direction woxdd be simply 
“ sanction ” ; therefore we should not have a perfect 
record kept by your plan under those circumstances. 

167. Y.ou would have a perfect record in the letter- 
book, and a perfect record in the papers themselves. 
Though you would not have the letter in full in the 
paper you would have the circumstances, and the direc- 
tion of the Oommissionei-s requiring the letter to be 
written?— The only thing that remains in mv mind is 

4 * 
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November 2!). the inconvenience of dealing with papers by two 
Benjamin different methods, instead of one uniform method 

Banka, esq. which is not likely to go wrong. 

168. Lord Mostck.— You think that all the pro- 
ceedings in reference to a particular file of papers 
would be subjected to inconvenience, through bavin" 
two methods of dealing with the letters? — If a file of 
papers were wanting for a Parliamentary order or for 
the Government, I should under the existing plan find 
them together, draft copies of letters — everything ; but 
if there were two methods of doing it I should have to 
go over them and examine every one, so as to see in 
each individual case whether they were there or not : 
and that might branch out even farther. 

169. Mr. Blackwood. — Are the cases in which files 
are required by Government so very frequent as to 
render it a matter of much importance and great addi- 
tional labour, that on these occasions sufficient copies 
should be made from the letter-books and added to the 
papers so as to make the whole file complete for cursory 
inspection by Government ? — That could be done cer- 
tainly. 

170. And these cases are not so very numerous? — 
I feel the inconvenience of having the two ways. I 
don’t know whether they are very large in number, but 
there is an element of uncertainty in not having the 
one mode of proceeding, and I don’t go beyond that. 

I am sure the Commissioners would be only too happy 
to permit me to try anything that would economise 
labour. 

171. To come to another point, you have in your 
office eight third class clerks employed in the copying 
department raider the superintendence of one second 
class clerk, are there not writers in that department? 
— Four writers are in that department. 

172. Is there great distinction between the work of 

the third class clerks and that of the writers ? They 

have exactly the same nature of work. 

173. Do you see any objection to the substitution of 
writers for those eight third class clerks who are now 
solely employed copying 1 — For the purpose of copying 
certainly not, but I think there is no other department 
which would afford a gleaning ground — the ground from 
which we wish to draw those who may be required, in 
cases of vacancy or temporary absence, to discharge 
other duties which are required. I look upon the 
copying deparment as a nursery. 

174. Do you not think that gentlemen after passing 
the competitive examination for entrance into the 
department are sufficiently well qualified and intelligent 
to enter upon the ordinary duties— after the prelimi- 
nary training which must take place in every office 
when a man enters it?— There is a sort of technical 
education which must take place in the office, and 
which I take it is best imparted, and as far as I* have 
seen is only imparted in the lower branch of the office, 
however highly educated a man may be. That 
technical education must be acquired, and it strikes 
me that the copying department is the place in 
which it can best be done. 

1/5. How would it meet your objection supposing 
that the duties of the copying department were per- 
formed by writers — and a gentleman on appointment 

to the office were put into the copying department 

after two or three months would he not have acquired 
a sufficient training to perform the duties which he 

might be called upon to execute in the next class ? 

Practically that is the prevailing principle, excepting 
only m degree— a young man goes in there— he may 
stay there for a year, and he mav be there a longer 
time. “ ° 

176. May he not stay there considerably longer 
than a year ? — Certainly. 

177. Can you tell me the longest period for which 

any clerk at present in the copying department has 
beeu stationed there ? — I cannot at the present moment, 
but on the other hand there were none so short as a 
year. I cannot tell you the longest, but I must admit 
there is no one except a writer, who has not been more 
than a year there. ,v 

178. And perhaps some have been four, five, or’six 


years — is that possible? — It is a fact, although I 
cannot say the time specifically. 

179. The result of my suggestion would be this, 
that instead of having eight clerks in the copying 
departmeut at possibly a maximum salary of £170 a 
year, you would have eight writers receiving £78 a 
year which would be about half the salaries of the 
eight clerks. We observed in our inspection of the 
registry department, that a second class clerk who re- 
ceives a salary varying from £180 to £300 a year was 
employed upon the duty of depositing the papers after 
execution. Do you not think that that duty could be 
performed by a person in the position of messenger % 
— I would rather not draw the line so low as that. I 
would rather consider that it might be a writer or 
quite a junior clerk. It certainly should not be under- 
ordinary circumstances a second class clerk. But the 
duty does not occupy his entire time — the man has other 
duties. 

180. Do you think you could arrange that these 
duties might be performed by a clerk in an inferior- 
grade ? — Quite so. It is the lowest kind of business- 
in the office no doubt. 

1S1. We further inspected the account branch in 
which at present there are employed, one first class, 
clerk and one second class clerk. Is the time of these 
officei-s completely taken up with the work of the 
department ? — They have more work than the accounts- 
in that joint department. There is the prepara- 
tion of sealed orders, and the custody and registry 
of the deeds— for all the title deeds belong to the Com- 
missioners— all the property in the workhouses belong 
to the Commissioners, so that I think the sealed orders, 
the accounts and the correspondence connected with 
the accounts very fairly fill up the time of the two 
gentlemen there. 

182. You don’t think that any diminution in the- 
staff could be effected there?— There is certainly more 
than one person could do, and I think a very fair 
amount of work for one and an assistant. I don’t 
think it would be safe to attempt a reduction. It is 
a class of business which requires to bo done deliberately. 

183. You have mentioned the case of the clerks in 
one branch of the office who thiuk that they have a 
claim for improvement in salary. I observe on re- 
ferring to the estimates of ’54 that at that time 
there were forty-eight clerks in the office, their salaries 
beginning at a minimum of £90, and rising to £400, 
including the post of chief clerk. There are now 
after a lapse of eighteen years thirty-six clerks there— 
then- salaries beginning at a minimum of £100 and 
rising, including the post of chief clerk to £700 a 
year? — Yes. 


t. «*ppou,r ro oe a very great im- 

provement m the position and salaries of the clerks in 
the department in that period 1 — There is no denying 
it. It is a matter of hard figures that the salaries are 
much larger. 

185. Lord Monck.— Do you recollect when the pre- 
sent scale of salaries was fixed 1— The salaries of the 
firat and second dass remain as they were fixed in 
October, 1854 ; the salaries of the third or junior class 
were arranged in January, 1865. 

186. Mr. O’Reilly.— I think you said, Mr. Banks, 
tha-t you considered the scale of salaries as analogous 

higher there hey 


t raen ti°n as an instance? — 

I refer particularly to the Local Government Board, 
where the salaries of the first class clerks rise to £600 
a year. 

fw 6 ?;. 1 ? A " p ™!**”* 1 to “tote 
tto ti. tote of tort class clerks in yonr office arc of 
precisely the same character, or involve tile same re- 
sponsibility as the duties of tort class clerks in the 
local Government Boardin England l_Erom my ovvn 
personal knowledge, I am felly prepared to state that, 
having been for some yeafs in the English office before 
I v-as transferred here, I have no hesitation in stating 

1 89. What ™ yonr position in the Englisli office ! 
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— I was a second class clerk when I was there, and I 
was promoted to the position of first class clerk when 
I came over here. 

190. Are you aware whether the qualifications re- 
quired for entrance into the two departments are pre- 
cisely similar 1 — I have looked at them in the Civil 
Service Report. I don’t like to use the word precisely, 
but they certainly are very equal. There is no differ- 
ence in the amount of previous training and the 
education required. I don’t think they are exactly 
the same, but they are certainly equal. 

191. Do you think they would render the same 
kind of education necessary ? — Certainly. 

192. And that class of men would in each case be 
very much the same ? — Certainly. 

193. Have you any other statement to make 1 — I 
wish to place before the Commissioners a letter which 
has been received from the firelighters in reference to 
the amount of wages which they receive, and which I 
know the members of the Local Government Board 
intended to forward, in order that it might be placed 
before the Inquiry Commissioners, so as to extend to 
the whole class of messengers whose salaries have 
been always held to be at a very low scale indeed. 

194. Lord Monck. — What is your messengers’ scale? 
— Leaving out the office-keeper, the highest is £60 a 
year, and he has been twenty-five years in the service. 
He is the first messenger, after the office-keeper. 

195. What do others get? — There are two messen- 
gers at £60, and two at £52. The office-keeper begins 
at £70, and rises at Is. per week to £100. He has 
not got as yet beyond £85, and he has been more than 
twenty-five years in the service. 

196. Mr. Blackwood. — Are you prepared to state 
that those wages are lower, as a general rule, than the 


wages of messengers in other departments in Ireland ? November 29. 
— I am not, but there are many public depart- . - — 
ments in which they are very much higher. Banks m e8q. 

197. I believe this question about the messengers ’ 
was brought before the Treasury very recently — I 
think so recently as 1867 ? — Yes. I have the papers 
belonging to the messengers here. It was very re- 
cently. The last letter on the subject from the Trea- 
sury is dated February, 1870. 

198. What changes were then made or sanctioned ? 

— The scale which the Treasury laid down only altered 
the remuneration I think of two officers. The scale ' 
was, that the salary of the office-keepers was to pro- 
gress by £2 10s. per year, from £70 per annum to 
£100, and the wage3 of the firelighters were increased 
from 14s. to 16s. per week. 

199. The increase was then made in the salary of 
the office-keeper and the wages of the firelighters 1 — 

Yes. 

200. And the other four messengers were kept at 
the same rate? — Just so. 

201. Thus the rate of wages were raised as lately 
as two years ago ? — Yes. 

202. And upon what then is the claim for addi- 
tional remuneration now put forward ? — On the general 
insufficiency of payment, sanctioned by the Treasury, 
as in the case of messengers, firelighters, &c. 

203. But the wages of firelighters were then proposed 
by the Poor Law Commissioners themselves f They 
proposed that the salaries should be raised from 14s. 
to 16s. per week, and the Treasury granted it? — Yes ; 
but there has been a movement going on, and that is 
the only thing that justifies any mention of it now, 
because 16s. was the figure then named. 


Mr. Power. 


Alfred Power, 


204. Mi-. Blackwood. — We observe in the annual 
report that a very large space is taken up with annual 
and half-yearly returns, and we also saw on inspection 
that your statistical department, which is occupied in 
making these returns, consists of seven clerks. Do you 
think that any of those returns, which involve a con- 
siderable amount of labour, might be dispensed with, 
or that they may be prepared at less frequent intervals, 
say every three or five years ? — I think we have already 
contemplated a great abridgment of that statistical de- 
partment. In the annual report we will, of course, 
have to introduce many new and more interesting 
matters. Under the operations of the Local Govern- 
ment Act I have no doubt we will be able to reduce 
this. These returns were at one time regarded with 
great interest, which I must say has fallen off 
materially of late years. However, the union reports 
are again beginning to become interesting, because the 
poor rate is increasing, and every Irish member of 
Parliament looks to that part of the country with 
which he is acquainted ; he enters into minute details 
of the expenditure in his union, and of his dispensary 
district. The number of copies of this report which 
are allowed us is very small indeed — we only get say 500 
copies. Two of these go to each union — then we have 
to send copies to the members of the Government — 
to the members of each department — to inspectors and 
auditors, and we, perhaps, reserve 100 copies to be 
further distributed. I have had an impression on my 
mind that we were rather over-doing the statistics. 

205. Do you think that any diminution in the num- 
ber of returns would result in the reduction of your 
statistical department ? — It might possibly ease it ; but 
then there is legislation to be considered — there is union 
rating, which, if it came to pass, these tables would be 
reduced very materially. The extent would then be one 
line of figures, instead of thirty in some of these statis- 
tics, and it would be the whole union instead of electoral 
divisions. We may bear that in mind, but I would 
hardly say whether it would be safe to reduce any 
part of our establishment under present circum-- 

stances. 


206. Mr. O’Reilly.— Would not any possible re- 
duction be subject to the question of what additional 
statistics would require to be furnished by the Local 
Government Board in the future, which are not now 
furnished, or were not furnished by the poor law de- 
partment? — We are likely to be required, under the 
Public Health Bill, to give very large statistics as to 
the rates of sickness and mortality in the different parts 
of this country. One of the great objects of the Royal 
Sanitary Commission, whose labours have not been 
all utilized at present, was to have detailed returns, 
not of mortality only, but of cases of sickness, and that 
will be very heavy with us, because our dispensary 
officers deal with an immense number of cases of sick- 
ness. There are about 700,000 or 800,000 every year ; 
and if we are to make these returns, of course they 
have to be arranged in the central office. We don’t 
know what we will have to do, in fact. 

207. Lord Monck. — You have been engaged in the 
administration of the English poor law as well as the 
Irish? — Yes. 

. 208. Can you tell us, generally, in what respects 
the duties of inspector in England are similar to those 
of inspector in Ireland, and in what points they differ? 
— They are very much of the same character — such as 
occasional attendance upon boards of guardians at their 
meetings — which, owing to the largeness of the districts 
in England is a very inconsiderable amount of the 
inspectors’ duties, because they don’t make a regular 
inspection or attend except when they are specially re- 
quired. Here we do it in a more regular manner on 
account of the districts being smaller. There is inquiry 
into the conduct of officers. That is carried out much 
in the same way. When complaints are made to the 
central office the inspectors are instructed to inquire and 
report, and the conclusion is earned out much in the 
same way in both countries. All the inspection of 
the workhouses is done here very effectually. We 
have a thorough report every half-year as to the. 
state of each workhouse. It could not be pos- 
sible to have it done better. They may per- 
haps hereafter be able with an increased staff, but 
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November 29. at present they cannot do anything to approach that 
... ~ in England. In this country, too, we have the dis- 

esq., o.u. pensanes visited, and reported on, by the inspectors, 

so that there is a good deal of additional duty here. 
In fact, we have a very much larger proportional 
number of inspectors, which is one of the things the 
Treasury has felt. They say with your small expen- 
diture of £800,000 a year, you want as many inspectors 
as the Local Government Board in England with then- 
expenditure of eight millions, and we answer that 
we require it. 

* 209. Your answer in short is that the work is in- 

effectively done in England. When T say ineffectively, 
I don’t use the word in an invidious sense, but the 
work is not as well done in England as in Ireland 
from want of a sufficient staff ! — From what we said, 
that would be implied, no doubt, though we don’t say 
it. There is one other point in which there is a very 
great difference between the duties of inspector in the 
two countries, and when I had an interview with Mr. 
Longley, one of the metropolitan inspectors, we talked 
it over. It is this, that an inspector in England has’ 
got a duty which our inspector has not, and, I think, 
a very inferior class of duty, which occupies his 
time — he collects statistics. He has a clerk to help 
him, undoubtedly, hut the statistics reach the Central 
Board to a great extent through the inspector. It is 
totally different here. Our inspector is made avail- 
able only for a higher description of work. He 
minutes suggestions and information in every paper 
concerning his own district. That is a high class of 
duty. I was inspector in England many years, and 
I had to make returns to the central office of statistical 
matters, which my clerk, under my direction, made 
out. I had to give a good deal of attention to these 
returns, and have them forwarded, hut here the 
central office derives that information directly from 
the clci-ks of unions and dispensary officers." Thus 
they come direct to us, and are available for our 
inspectors in the several districts, a very much better 
plan than that adopted in England. 

210. Mr. O’Reilly. — Is it a fact that from the exist- 
ence of the dispensary districts under the Medical Chari- 
ties Act in Ireland your inspectors have a whole class 
of inspection or work to perform for which there is no 
parallel in England 1 — That is so, on account of the 
existence of the Medical Charities Act. There is no 
corresponding legislation in England. They have 
districts here and there under medical officers, but 
they would not exactly correspond with our dispensary 
districts. The medical officer provides medicines in his 
own shop or surgery in England— here we always 
have a building in which dispensary medicines are 
bought and kept at the cost of the board of guardians, 
so that it differs very much. Such districts in Eng- 
land are very much smaller than our- districts, and the 
salaries are very much smaller too, though the officers 
have to find medicines. 

211. You must have seen, as we have all seen by 
the public prints, that cases of very great mismanage- 
ment, and of very great insufficiency of organization 
and accommodation have occurred in England, into 
which inquiry after a lengthened period had to be 
made by the poor law inspector, and in which cases 
if I am right, it appeared that the inspectors had not 
periodically visited such workhouses. Is it a fact that 
from the systematic, periodical visitation of workhouses 
in Ireland by your inspectors, no such extreme cases 
have occurred ! — They could not occur without being 
detected or exposed at once. 

212. Lord Moxck. — Then is it your opinion, as I 
gather from what you have said, that so far from the 
system of inspection in' England being made a model 
for Ireland, the inspectors ought to be increased in 
order to do their business there properly 1 — I am quite 
of that opinion. 

213. What class of men generally come into the 
service as Poor Law Inspectors ? — Three of the present 
number, which is ten, are medical men. We had a 
good many military men from time to time in the 
department. Wc have three barristers now I think on 


the staff. Excluding the clerical profession, it is from 
the higher professional ranks that such men come. 

214. From what I gather it is not a position for 
which any special training is required 1 — Ho ; they 
have the advantage of the provision in the fourth 
section of the Superannuation Act which contem- 
plates them as persons coming into the service at 
an advanced period of life out of some profession which 
they have abandoned. 

215. Do you think the duties cast upon the Local 
Government Board by recent legislation will change 
that in any degree ! — -I don’t think so. 

216. And will render professional knowledge neces- 
sary! — Well, it is possible. I have always thought 
that we might have a civil engineer as a permanent ap- 
pointment ; but I rather think that class of service in 
England where they have had long experience of it, has 
been obtained by the temporary employment of engi- 
neers, and we are content to wait till the time arrives. 

,217. Mr. O’Reilly. — How many of your inspectors 
are medical men 1 — We have three who were appointed 
as medical inspectors. We have another gentleman 
equally qualified who was not appointed as medical in- 
spector, but as poor law inspector, Dr. Brodie, a 
very good man indeed. Then there are two military 
men. 

218. Do all your inspectors equally inspect the 
medical charities! — They do. 

219. Do you think any medical knowledge is re- 
quired for the discharge of those duties, and for the 
efficient discharge of the duties of inspection in regard 
to sanitary matters ! — So far as wo have yet gone I 
think that our lay inspectors arc quite able to do the 
duty of inspecting dispensaries, and to conduct all 
general business about sanitary matters. A medical 
inspector is now employed sometimes, but very seldom 
out of Iris district in cases of inquiry into tho conduct 
of a medical officer accused of mdcipraxis — that 
is, bad treatment of his patients. That is very seldom ; 
but then we join the two together. There was an Act 
passed five years ago, enabling us to associate a medical 
and lay inspector in one inquiry, and take their joint 
report. F or the inspection of dispensaries, a knowledge 
of drugs is not necessary, but the value of the inspection 
is to see that the dispensary is in proper order, that fires 
are used, and the medicines not allowed to go to waste; 
that the books are kept; that tho doctor keeps his time 
and registers his cases. W e assume no j urisdicti on over 
the drugs. 

220. Do you think you would obtain more efficient 
inspectors by taking comparatively young men say of 
twenty-two or twenty-three years, and training them 
up in your service, or do you think that it would be 
better as a general rule to take men of a more matured 
age, who had acquired experience in one or other pro- 
fession before they became inspectors 1 — I think the 
more mature age better. I never had experience of per- 
sons so young as the age mentioned. I think it is quite 
too early a time of life to introduce men into that branch 
of the public service consisting of inspectors. I would 
say that from twenty-eight to thirty-five or forty would 
be the proper time of life when a man would have be- 
come acquainted pretty much with the ways of the 
world. 


?f r '- ® LACKW00ri - — Do you think it would he 
practicable in any case to recruit the staff of inspectors 
irom the gentlemen in your own office!— That has 
happened to us during the famine time in one case only, 
that of Mr. Lucas. He became a vice-guardian first, 
a paad officer, and during the famine time he distin- 
guished himself so much that Mr. Twistleton made him 
inspector. That was the only case in which a clerk 
out ot the office was made a 
good one he was. 


i inspector, and a very 


222. But do you consider that, as a rule, the in- 
spectorships ought to be filled up from a higher class 
of persons than those who, with the exception of the 
chief clerk, are at present on the establishment!— 
Ihey cannot spring out of the office. I think, as a 
rule, the office training would spoil a man for the 
duties of inspector. It is very different from the 
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auditors of accounts. Those, we think, are best pro- 
vided from the staff of the department. 

223. Mi’. O’Reilly. — Ancl is it not the case that 
they are provided from the staff 1 ? — We have got four 
out of the six. We have just appointed one taken 
from that class. 

224. Mr. Blackwood. — Then, on considering the 
rates of pay in your establishment, we may take it that 
the maximum to which they may eventually arise, is 
not that only of the £500 a year assigned to clerks of 
the first class, but to £600, which is the salary of poor 
law union auditors? — Yes.; the salary now is 
£700, including travelling expenses. 

225. Mr. O’Reilly. — Is not your answer subject 
to the condition that the post of auditor be given to 
persons in your office ; and I find by a return sent to 
us by the Civil Service Commissioners, that these 
posts are marked as to be filled up by open competition. 
If so, am I not right in saying it would not be promotion 
in the office ? — Certainly ; but it is not always given 
by the way of promotion in the office. We have been 
anxious that should be so. The Private Secretary to 
the Chief Secretary — Mr. Cruise — whose appointment 
was made immediately before the last one, was a civil 
servant. But before that we have had competitive 
examinations for auditors, the parties nominated being 
chiefly, but not altogether clerks of unions. That 
occurred on only one occasion, and on that occasion 
none of them was returned as qualified by the 
examiner. 

226. Mr. Blackwood. — Then would you recommend 
that the post or appointment of auditor of poor law 
unions should be made part of the promotion of the 
establishment ? — W e have officially recommended that 
to the Civil Sendee Commissioners and the Treasury, 
and we never got an answer until Mr. Cruise’s appoint- 
ment, and now the question lias not been settled. 

227. Do you consider that the work of the depart- 
ment is such as to train men efficiently for the appoint- 
ment of poor law union auditor? — I do. The first 
auditor we appointed from the office was Mr. M'Der- 
mott, who had been a second class clerk. 

228. Lord Monck. — To return to the case of the 
inspectors — do you think it would he consistent with 


the efficiency of the service to diminish the present November 29. 
number ? — I do not. I think it is more likely that AIfrc J7^ wcr 
we should ask for an increase in a year or two — not at ^ C B ' 
present. 

229. Mr. O'Reilly. — What is the commencing 
salary for an inspector now ? — Its value is £500 a year 
— £350, with a commuted allowance for personal 
expenses of £150. 

230. Do yon think that is sufficiently attractive to 
bring good men — well qualified, and about the age you 
have mentioned — into the service ? — I don’t think it 
is. I think in these times that scale of remuneration 
should be raised. 

231. Is your reason that you tliink a good man who 
has been working elsewhere up to thirty or thirty-five 
years of age — if he is worth anything — must have 
made a position for himself, at least equivalent, or pro- 
bably better than that ? — Yes. 

232. Mr. Blackwood. — But still you are able to 
obtain gentlemen who efficiently discharge the duties 
at the present rate? — Not in these days. We have' 
liad only one medical appointment recently. He was 
a dispensary officer who was appointed, and he Was 
very glad to take it on these terms : £350 and 
expenses. 

233. Lord Monck. — The remuneration of inspectors 
is now composed of salaries rising by gradations to 
£650, with an allowance of £150, which latter does 
not count on superannuation ? — Just so. 

234. The same principle prevails in England, with 
reference to the inspector’s salary ? — Yes. 

235. And lately the commutation allowance was 
consolidated with the salary, and both were allowed to 
count for superannuation ? — Yes ; but that is not sowith 
us. 

236. The supervision which you exercise over 
hoards .of guardians is carried out almost entirely by 
meaus of the inspectors? — It is; we have constant per- 
sonal communication, I may say, through the inspectors 
with the boards of guardians, and that makes more 
intimate relations than the mere correspondence could 
do — I mean we are on a better understanding and 
on better terms. 

[Adjourned.] 


December 4th, 1S72. 


December 4. 


Henry Robinson, examined. 


237. Lord Monck. — What office do you hold? — 
Inspector under the Local Government Board in Ire- 
land. 

238. How long have you held the office? — I have 
held the office of Poor Law Inspector for more than 
twenty-four years, and was made inspector under the 
Local Government Board a few months ago. 

239. What is the present salary of your office ? — 
The salary commences at £350 a year and rises by 
an annual increment of £20 to £650, and there is 
£150 given as a commuted allowance for personal 
expenses. The whole salary, including the commuted 
allowance, rises after fifteen years’ service to £800. 

240. The commuted allowance, as I understand, is 
a commutation of allowance for hotel expenses while 
you are on your course of duty? — Yes; we used to 
receive a pound a night when absent from home on 
duty, and that was commuted to £150 a year. 

241. Do you find that this allowance covers the cost 
of the service for which it was intended to provide ? — 
It does more than cover it, hut this varies in different 
districts. Some inspectors are much more absent from 
home than others ; that is, where they have large rural 
districts, and where the facilities for travelling are not 
so great. In the metropolitan district the travelling 
is less, but the duties are heavier in the town .than 
in the country. That is my case. I have the 
metropolitan district, and probably am out less than 
other inspectors; hut I should remark that the com- 
muted allowance is looked upon as a portion of our 
salary. 


242. I want to find out whether in all districts the 
commuted allowance is sufficient to repay the expense 
which it was intended to meet ? — I should think it 

243. The commuted allowance, though practically 
part of your salary, is not allowed to count towards 
your superannuation ? — It is not. 

244. Mr. Blackwood. — It was only given to you, I 
suppose, to provide for your actual travelling expenses ? 
— Personal expenses. 

245. I mean personal expenses? — Yes. 

246. Lord Monck. — Are you allowed besides this 
personal allowance travelling expenses? — We are paid 
the expenses actually out of pocket. 

247. Will you he good enough to state to us as 
briefly as you pan the duties of the office you hold ? — 
May I put in a statement which sets them forth 
completely in two of the Poor Law Commissioners 
letters? 

248. Certainly? — Since these letters were written 
our duties have been increased by the Local Government 
Board Act recently passed. Under that Act we are 
performing all the duties that may be necessary under 
the Towns Improvement Act, the Local Government 
Act, the Sanitary Acts, and the Burial Grounds 
Acts. 

The witness called special attention to the following 
extracts from letters No. 7 and 12, A in Ap- 
pendix Y : — 

(No. 11.) “In Ireland, besides special occasionsfor visit, in- 
quiry, and report, every union is visited by the inspector, and 


Robinson, esej. 
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December 4. the workh ouse inspected once in each half-year, and a report 
Henry made to the central board on its financial condition, the state 

Robinson esn of the workhouse initsseveral departments, the conduct of the 
’ “** schools, both literary and industrial, and lastly on the state 
of repair of the buildings ; and on the receipt of every such 
report, the result, favourable or unfavourable, is communi- 
cated to the guardians, and the correspondence continues 
until all remedial measures required have been carried out. 

“ It must not be forgotten that, beside the workhouse, in 
each union there is usually one, 'and sometimes more than 
one separate building, called a fever' hospital, under the 
direct management of the board of guardians. These hospi- 
tals afford in the aggregate 10,000 beds, and, at a time when 
the country is peculiarly exempt from contagious disease, 
contain an average daily number of 1,300 patients, which it 
is part of the Irish inspector’s duty to inspect. 

“ In addition to these establishments, there are in each 
union, on an average, five dispensary buildings furnished 
and fitted up by the board of guardians, but situate in 
various parts of the union, more or less remote from the 
centre. These are necessarily visited from time to time by 
the inspector, to see that the buildings are kept in a proper 
state, and the medicines, medical and surgical appliances be 
taken due care of, and that the medical officers duly enter 
up their Medical Relief and Vaccination Registers. In the 
year 1867-8, no less than 77,769 persons received medical 
relief, and in the same year 131,426 were vaccinated. 

“ In every union also there is business arising under the 
Sanitary Acts and Burial Board Acts, as well as the Medi- 
cal Charities Act, requiring the attendance of the inspectors 
at boards of guardians, the exercise of their powers of 
inquiry, and the duty of reporting the result thereof to the 
Commissioners. 

(No. 12 A.) “It may be proper to add that the services of 

an inspector in Ireland are not infrequently, with our assent, 
employed by the Government in duty quite extraneous to the 
functions of the Commissioners, and that they have in recent 
years been used in matters of great difficulty and delicacy 
arismg under the provisions of the Lunatic Asylums Acts, the 
factory Acts, and under certain provisions of the Sanitary 
Acts and Burial Board Acts appertaining to the department 
of the Privy' Council. The inquiry which the Irish inspec- 
tors were directed to make into the relations between land- 
lords and tenants in Ireland previously to the introduction 
of the present Irish Land Act shows perhaps more forcibly 
than any other circumstance could the degree of confidence 
placed in them by the Irish Government, while their reports 
thereon indicate, among other things, the just influence which 
they possess among the proprietors of land and their repre- 
sentatives. 1 

249. Mr. Blackwood. — Would all these duties be 
more than you would be able by the present staff to 
undertake ? — That would depend very much on the 
amount of duty that arises under these Acts. 1 am 
not quite prepared to answer that question. Wo have 
not had sufficient experience. It appears there will be 
agreat deal of business under the Local Government 

... i°V , L °a * *»» My occupied at 
piesent ? — Our time is fully occupied. 1 

,. -f 1 ' B y duties TFhich you have hitherto had to 
discharge ?— That we have had hitherto to discharge • 
so much so, that when we are obliged to perform cer-' 
tarn duties referred to in this letter outside our own 
duties, that is, inquiries for the Government, our 
more natural duties must fall into arrear. We were 
employed for nearly two months reporting on the land 
question, and our own business during that time had 
to remain in abeyance. 

252. You mean by saying that your om duties 
were left in abeyance that your inspections were less 

frequent in the workhouses and other institutions ? 

Precisely ; the ordinary inspections were less frequent. 
We carried on our own correspondence, and when any 
Tfi 3 . re 1 uirei1 we were able to perform it. 
-55. We will be glad to hear any suggestions you 
have to make regarding your office?— I have prepared, 
on behalf of the inspectors generally, a statement which 
contains aU I wish to say, and if I may be allowed to 
read it I should like to have it put in as my evidence. 

due witness read the following statement : 

“ The inspectors employed under the Local Government . 
Board for Ireknd, desire to submit the following statement 
to the Civil Service Enquiry Commissioners in reference to 
tbeir claim to an improved scale of salaries, and in support 
of their application to be placed in a position more nearly 


resembling that of the inspectors in England in regard to 
their emoluments while in office, and tlieir superannuation 
allowances on retirement from the service. 

“ The Irish Poor Relief Act was passed in the year 1838, 
and from that time up to 1848 all tho poor law inspectors 
appointed in Ireland were paid at the same rate as in England, 
the emoluments of the office then exceeding £1,000 a year 
viz. : — salary £700, with an allowance of £1 1*. a day when 
on duty. 

“In 185 2, an addition wasmade to the numberof permanent 
poor law inspectors in Ireland, and the new inspectors were 
selected from the temporary inspectors who had boon em- 
ployed during the famine years, and it was determined to 
appoint these officers at reduced salaries, 

“ The staff of inspectors then consisted of sixteen poor law 
and five medical inspectors, in all twenty-ono. 

“Some years afterwards an improvement was made in the 
emoluments of the inspectors appointed in 1852, as well as 
in those of the medical inspectors, and in the year I860 it 
was arranged that an inspector on appointment should re- 
ceive a salary of £500 a year, increasing by an annual rise 
of £20 to£600 as a maximum, with a commuted allowance 
of £ 1 50 a year for personal expenses. 

“ In the year 1867 the Irish poor law inspectors applied for 
a further advance in their salaries on the ground of length 
of service, the increased cost of living, as well as the arduous 
aud important nature of their duties, and this application was 
supported by the Poor Law Commissioners, and by the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, but the Treasury declined to accede 
to the proposal. 

“In the same year some correspondence took place in Eiw- 
land respecting tlie superannuation allowances of the English 
poor law inspectors, and in April, 1867, it was decided by the 
Treasury that the superannuation allowances of the inspectors 
then in office should be calculated on .£900, and that in future, 
inspectors in England should be appointed at £900 a year 
without any personal allowance, the whole salary to bo made 
the basis for computing the retiring allowance. 

“ In theyear 1 868, an Act was passed extending the powers 
and functions of poor law inspectors in Ireland, and the 
x oor Law Commissioners recommended that the salaries of 
their inspectors should be augmented by a gradual annual 
increment, which would place them after twenty years’ service 
on the same foo'ting as that enjoyed by the English inspec- 
tors on appointment. The following proposal was made by 
the Poor Law Commissioners c" * ■ - 


i the 3rd of September, 

“ ' .That the course adopted in England in regard to the 
salaries of the Poor Law Inspectors should be so far adopted 
in Ireland that instead of a commuted allowance for personal 
expenses an addition should be made to the salary, so that 
tho whole may he made the basis for computing the .super- 
annuation allowance on retirement from the service, as at 
present arranged in the case of the Poor Law Inspectors in 
England. 1 

“ 1 Secondly, that retaining the present scale of salaries in 
Ireland for inspectors on first appointment, those officers 
should, after twenty years’ service, lie placed on the. same 
footing as Poor Law Inspectors in England, a gradual rise 
being effected through that period of service. 

“ ‘ The present maximum salary in Ireland, including the 
commuted allowance of £150, is £750-reaeliing that point 
alter five years’ service ; the commencing salary, including 
the same commuted allowance, being £050, with an annual 
increment of £20. 

It is now proposed that after five years’ further service, 
the sakry shouhl become £800; after another five yearal 
£850 and after a further five years, completing the twenty 
years service, £900 as tho maximum.’ 

“ ^ ^ngthened correspondence which took place in refer- 
ence to this proposal is now laid before the Civil Service 
Enquiry Commissioners; the result was that the Treasury 
sanctioned an arrangement under which the salary of an 
rt!f ™™T C . t0 i r T, lgllt nS ® a maximum of £650, continuing 
°T- ftnC i 0f £l5 ° a 7 ear ’ they refused to 

a year ’ and th ° salary rises by an annual 
^ 20 to f a “f™ °f £650, so that the official 
income of an inspector after fifteen years’ service, is £800 a 
year, including the commuted allowance. 

“ England there are fourteen inspectors and tliirtcen sub 

workW T P w S ’ aDd theru “A* inspectors of 

Ar?Sfnfi ?0 3 n° Ur ‘" spectors la Local Government 
ir i g >T? g Department, and ten inspectors in the 
public health department, so that there are forty -five in- 
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specters employed in England under the Local Government 
Board. The salary of an inspector in England is, as before 
stated, £900 a year, and it is understood that the assistant 
inspectors receive £400 a year, with a commuted allowance 
of £'200 for personal expenses. 

“ In England an assistant inspector may reasonably expect 
to bo promoted to the office of inspector, when he would 
obtain £900 a year, and the whole would form the basis 
for computing his superannuation allowance, but under the 
present arrangement in Ireland, an Irish inspector can never 
receive more than £800, while his retiring allowance may 
only be calculated on £650. 

“ The Irish inspectors would respectfully urge that they 
have just cause to complain that such a difference should be 
maintained in the emoluments of persons whose duties and 
responsibilities are the same, and who hold positions under 
Government of equal trust and importance, and they would 
request the attention of the Commissioners to the letters of 
the Poor Law Commissioners of the 21st October, 1869, 
and the 12th of November, 1870, in which the reasons for 
assimilating the salaries of Irish inspectors, after a cer- 
tain number of years’ service, to those of English inspectors, 
•are so fully and ably set forth. 

“The fact that recent legislation has added much to the 
labours of the- Irish inspectors, is one to which they would 
particularly advert. As before mentioned, an Act was 
passed in July, 1868, which extended the powers and 
functions of poor law inspectors, and constituted them 
inspectors under the Medical Charities and Sanitary Acts, 
and the very small increase, made afterwards in the maximum 
rate of salary, by no means compensated for the additional 
work occasioned by the change referred to. Within the 
present year, the duties of the inspectors have been still 
further extended, the Local Government Bo. ml Act having 
become law, and the inspectors will from time to time bo 
called on to hold inquiries and perform other services under 
the Local Government Act, and the other statutes which 
are now administered by the Local Government Board for 
Ireland. 

“ The inspectors have not any cause to object to the system 
under which a graduated scale of salaries is maintained in 
Ireland, where it is not considered desirable that a different 
grade of inspector should be established, but. some of the 
inspectors have been for more than twenty-four years em- 
ployed in that capacity, ami they think that, considering 
tbeir length of service, as well as the arduous and important 
nature of the work they have performed, and are still en- 
gaged in, and looking to the increased cost of living, 
and to the additional and responsible duties imposed on 
them by recent legislation, they have fair grounds for urging 
that they should, after so many years service, be placed on 
the same footing as district inspectors in England. 

“ They therefore respectfully submit the following appli- 
cation for the consideration of the Commissioners : — 

“ 1. That following the precedent in England, the com- 
muted allowance for personal expenses may be added to and 
•deemed part of an Irish inspector’s salary, so that the 
whole may be made the basis for computing the superannua- 
tion allowance on retirement. 

“2. That the salary may be £500 a year on appointment, 
without any commuted allowance, with an annual increment 
of £20 until, after twenty years’ service, it reaches a maxi- 
mum of £900 a year. 

“3. That any inspector now in office who has completed 
twenty years’ service may at once be allowed to receive the 
maximum salary.” 

254. Lord Monck. — I see that one of the grounds 
on which you base your claim to increased salary is 
the additional duties put on you by recent Acts of 
the Legislature! — Yes. 

255. But when you were originally engaged your 
whole time was engaged, was it not! — Our whole 
time. 

256. And I don’t understand that the additional 
duties imposed on you over-taxed your powers — that 
they were more than you could reasonably be expected 
to perform ! — The change of the law which made us 
inspectors under the Medical Charities Act, compels 
us to travel a great deal more than we originally did 
as poor law inspectors. Visiting dispensary stations 
placed in distant parts of the country gives us more 
travelling, and our personal expenses are increased 
thereby. 

257. Mr. Blackwood. — D oes the allowance for per- 
sonal expenses cover the expenses you are put to! — It 
does in my case, and I believe it does in every case. 

258. Mr. O’Reilly. — D o I rightly understand your 
view to be, that as it was well known both to those 


who fixed the salary and allowances and to those who December 4. 
accepted them, that the allowances left a mai-gin of — 
profit, both parties must have looked on the allowances CS q. 

as to that extent an increase of salary! — We always 
looked on the commuted personal allowance as part of 
our salary, and it is on that ground that we conceive 
that it should be allowed in calculating our super- 
annuation allowance. In England they abolished 
the commuted allowance and made the receipts of an 
inspector all salary, and allowed them annually £900, 
without any commuted allowance, and they allowed 
them to compute the superannuation allowance on that 
£900 a year. Though we don’t receive the same 
amount, we consider it very hard that our commuted 
allowance, which we look on as income, should not form 
the basis to compute our superannuation allowance, 
while it is allowed in England. 

259. Mr. Blackwood. — You may have looked upon 
the personal allowance as part of your salaries, but 
would not the fact that the superannuation allowance 
is not calculated upon it, and that the allowance is 
made to you in order to cover expenses which you are 
put to in consequence of the performance of your duties, 
tend to showthatit never was looked upon by the Govern- 
ment as part of your salaries, and that when you were 
appointed if you had asked the question — •* Is this part 
of my salary 1” you would have been directly told it 
was not! — Well, the change has been since most of us 
were appointed, but I don’t see if it is looked upon as 
salary in England, and forms the basis of the superan- 
nuation allowance, why it should not be the same here. 

Both here and in England it was looked upon as part 
of the salary. 

260. Mr. O’Reilly. — Would not the practical way 
of looking at it he, that when you were told there was an 
allowance attached to the salary, and that allowance 
be it called what it might, was part of it expense and 
part commuted salary, and that the persons in the office 
knew that, both parties would have looked on it as 
part of the emolument 1 — That is what I wish to say ; 
it was looked upon as part of the emoluments. 

261. Mr. Blackwood. — It may be true that this 
allowance was in many eases more than sufficient to 
cover your personal expenses, but having been origin- 
ally granted for the sole purpose of personal expenses, 
how can you contend that it is a portion of salary 1 — 

Because I think that when it was given, it was given 
to augment the emoluments of poor law inspectors, and 
they made a slight increase in the salary and they gave 
ns in addition this commuted allowance ; and I think 
that the allowance was looked upon as a benefit to the 
inspectors at the time it was made. 

262. Can you refer to any official communication, 
embodying that view 1 — No, I cannot, I can only state 
what our own views on the matter are. 

263. Mr. O’Reilly. — You drew a parallel between 
the duties performed by inspectors under the Local 
Government Act in Ireland, and those performed by 
inspectors under the Local Government Board in 
England — I would like to ask you with regard to 
each of this class of inspectors in England, how far 
yon can state that similar duties are performed by .the 
inspectors in Ireland. Take first, the Local Govern- 
ment inspectors, sub and assistant inspectors, which 
number together twenty-seven. Do you know 
whether the duties that they perform are the same as • 
those that are discharged by your class of officers 1 — 

I believe the same that we discharged under the Poor 
Law Acts. 

264. Then inspectors of workhouse schools, who 
are four in number. Do you inspect workhouse 
schools 1 — We inspect each school, and report on each 
school twice a year at our periodical inspections. 

265. Then four inspectors under the Local Govern- 
ment Act-. Are you aware whether they are' engi- 
neers! — In Thom's Directory it is called the engineer 
ing department. I am not able to say what duties 
these officers discharge in England. 

266. And then the inspectors in the medical depart- 
ment— the public health — do you know what duties 
they discharge, and howfar similar duties are discharged 
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December 4. by you ? — I am not aware what duties they discharge, parison, or have you means of making any comparison 

Henrv but I believe they are similar to the duties we dis- of the duties performed by inspectors in England and 

RaliiuKOD, esq. charge under the Sanitary Acts and the Medical those performed by inspectors in Ireland 1 — A state- 

Charities Act. ment was some time ago forwarded to the Poor Law 

267. Are they not employed in duties under the Commissioners in Ireland, showing the duties a poor 

provisions of Contagious Diseases Animals Act, and law inspector discharged in England during a period 
some other similar Acts 1 — I am not able to answer of three years. The Irish inspectors prepared a similar 
that question. statement for the Poor Law Commissioners, and an 

268. These are duties which you do not discharge ? average was struck of the duties discharged by tire 

— No, we Lave nothing to say to them. Irish inspectors for three years, and I now submit a 

269. Do you know whether the duties of medical statement showing the duties they performed during 
inspection which you perform with regard to the dis- that period. 

pensaries in Ireland, are performed by any class of 272. An average of all the inspectors 1 — An average 
officers in. England ? — I cannot answer that question. of all the inspectors. 

270. Lord Monck. — I understand there is nothing 273. And you put that paper in 1 — Yos. [Thewit- 
you wish to offer in addition to that statement? — ness handed in the following document.] 

There is nothing further than is contained in that. Adjourned. 

271. I would just ask, have you made any com- 


Statement of Duties Performed by Sir John Walsham, Poor Law Inspector, England, during Three Years, 
ended Michaelmas, I860, compared with similar statements from Poor Law Inspectors in Ireland, for 
Three Years, ended December, 1870. 




Inspections! visits to 
Workhouses. 

Numbor 

Number 


j Special ] 

inquiries. 




Jliloi t rivalled 
Public Sorvico. 

Number 
of such 
Visits. 

Number 
of Reports 
written 

thereon. 

of Attentl- 

Guardians* 

Meetings. 

Visits to | 
Diapon- , 
sertes. 

ofWooklr 
Reports ou 
business 
transacted. 

111 

Number 
of Roports 
written 
on such 
Inquiries. 

Calculations of 
now averages 
auporrisotl. 

of Papers 

Bitlcred, and 
adviaod on. 

•Sir John Walsham 
(England), . 

| in, 561 

234 

234 

170 

Nil. 

156 

32 

32 

For 37 Unions. 

7,998 

Irish Inspectors, on 
the average, 

22,613 

287 

131 

154 

211 j 

153 

47 

46 

Nil. 

9,689 


* See also B in Appendix III. 
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274. Lord Monck. — Are you chief clerk in the 
Registrar-General's office ? — Yes. 

275. How long have you been in that office ? — Since 
the year 1845 ; now twenty-seven years. 

276. Have you been chief clerk the whole of that 

time! Ho ; part of the time I was second clerk. . 

277. How long have you been chief clerk 1 — Since 
the year 1864, but I have been in other departments 


since the year 1841. I was chief clerk, paymaster, and 
accountant in the Agricultural Statistics office under 
the Registrar-General, from 1857 to 1864. 

278. Is that paper (hands paper to witness) a 
statement of the distribution of the officers in your 
department? — -It is. 

279. Will you put it in? — Yes. (The witness 
handed in the following document.) 


General Register Office, Dublin. 
The Registrar-General — The Chief Clerk. 


Vital Statistics. 

Rocords. | 

Agricultural Statistics. 

Correspondence and Store. 

j Accounts. 

1 Medical Superintendent. 

1 Supt. of Records. 1 

1 1st Class Clerk 
(in charge). 

1 1st Class Clerk 
(in charge). 

i 1 1st Class Clerk 
(in charge). 

1 2nd Class Clerk. 

3 3rd Class Clerks. 

1 Supplementary Clerk. 

4 Writers. 

3 2nd Class Clerks. 

3 3rd Class Clerks. 

3 Supplementary Clerks. 
5 Index Compilers. 

3 Writers. 

9 Supplementary Clerks. 
3 Writers. 

[40 Task-workers (par- 
tially employed).] 

1 2nd Class Clerk. 

2 3rd Class Clerks. 

2 Supplementary Clerks. 
1 Writer. 

2 Supplementary Clerks. 
1 Writer. 

10 Total. 

18 Total. 

13 Total. (Exclusive of 
Out-door Staff.) 

7 Total. 

4 Total. 


Four Messengers. One Office-Keeper. Two Inspectors of Registration. 


280. I find that in your department you have a very 
large number of supplementary clerks — task workers, 
who are not on tlie permanent establishment of the 
office? — Yes, there is a large number, the greater 
portion of the entire staff. 

281. Isit because of the nature of the work to be done, 
coming in unequally at different periods of the year, 
that you cannot arrange a permanent staff to meet the 
requirements of the office?— It d.s.s not arise from that. 

282. Are they employed the whole year round ? — 
They are employed the whole year round, and have 
been attached to the establishment for many years. 

283. Mr. Blackwood. — For how many years? — 
Some of them have been as long as twenty-six years. 

284. Lord Monck. — The supplemental clerks? — 
Yes ; there were two from twenty-one to twenty-six 
years connected with the department when this paper 
was printed ; there is only one now, one having died. 
The salary at that time was £125 a year. 

285. What is it now ? — The same. 

286. Is that the maximum salary? — That is the 
maximum. 

287. Was there a scale of salary for these clerks? — 
There was no scale ; they entered at 3s. 6 cl. a day, and 
were advanced in daily rate of pay as they were recom- 
mended by the Registrar-General. 

288. There was no fixed scale? — There was no fixed 
scale. 

289. The supplemental clerks are performing pre- 
cisely the same duties, as I understand, as the writers 
have got to do ? — They are employed on a higher kind 
of duty ; for instance, the supplemental staff in the 
agricultural branch of the office where the statistics are 
compiled are employed on work that I don’t think 
writers, except they were trained for a long tune, could 
undertake. They are compiling important statistical 
tables, which ultimately come before tbe public in tlie 
blue book annually presented to Parliament. 

290. Wbat leave do the supplemental clerks get in 
the year ? — They get no vacation, hut they are allowed 
leave of absence for portion of a day in each month. 

291. They don’t get any continuous leave? — They 


got no continuous leave, but latterly they are allowed 

if they don’t take the leave for portion of a day 

during the month for any particular purpose — to go 
away for a week or ten days, if that much leave is 
due to them from the office holidays, or from portions 
of the monthly day they are entitled to, we allow them 
to club that together, and take so much leave of 
absence. 

292. Mr. Blackwood. — But is there a regulation in 
tbe office that they should be allowed a day in each 
month, or has it been an arrangement tacitly sanc- 
tioned ? — It has been an arrangement tacit ly sanctioned 
in this way — a clerk asks for leave of absence on 
urgent private business, for an hour, or for tlie re- 
mainder of the day, and, provided he has signed the at- 
tendance-book, he is allowed to go out and have pay for 
the whole day. 

293. So that instead of taking portions of the day 
you allow them to club the time together and make 
it one day in a month, and then allow them to club 
these days together so that they may have twelve days 

in the year? Yes ; if they don’t take the time allowed 

during the month they must sigu the attendance-book 
to be entitled to pay. 

294. Lord Monck. — Every day? — Every day, they 
must be there j if they ask for a whole day, they don’t 
get paid unless there is a portion of the day due to 
them. 

295. Mr. Blackwood. — What days are allowed as 
holidays besides those twelve days of office holidays 1— 
There is New Year’s Day, Ash W ednesday, St. Patrick’s 
Day, Easter Monday, Whit-Monday, and St. Step- 
hen’s Day ; altogether there are about eight ordinary 
holidays. There is also the Coronation Day, and the 
Queen’s Birth-day. 

296. Then, adding these days to the other twelve, 
the upshot of it is, that the supplemental clerks get 
eighteen or twenty days’ leave in the year ; in fact, 
you may say three weeks’ leave ? — Three weeks’ leave. 
But then, as regards the permanent staff of public 
officers, those occasional holidays do not count as part 
of the annual leave allowed. 

5 * 
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297. Lord Monck. — T hese gentlemen claim to be to state the length of service of each of them. (The 
put on the permanent establishment 1 — Yes ; the sup- witness handed in the following.) 
plemental or supernumerary clerks. I am prepared 


Table showing the Number, Length of Service, and Salary of the Supplemental 
Staff in the General Register Office, Dublin. 


Number of Clerks, . . ! 

3 


> 

» 

2 

1 

2 

( 

Prnm 

Vrnm 

From 

Vrnm ' 

20 


From 

Length of Service, . -j | 

4 to 5 

0 to 1 1 

10 to 11 
years. 

11 to 24 J 

years. 

years. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Annual Salary of each CleTk, 

<J4 

117 

no 

133 

14!) 

141 



298. Do you know the circumstances under which 
these gentlemen, or any of them, accepted their pre- 
sent positions 1 — Yes ; they were all appointed to 
carry out some special compilation of statistics for the 
Government. 

299. In what year ? — From the year 1847, when 
the Agricultural Statistics began to be taken, and 
their services would be dispensed with during a por- 
tion of the year, as soon as the statistics were compiled. 
In the year 1857 the office for the compilation of 
statistics was made a permanent one, with myself as 
chief clerk, and two superintendents, and from that 
time to the present, with a few exceptions, the con- 
tinuous services of the temporary staff were found to 
be necessary for compiling the statistics, and the clerks 
employed assumed more the form of a permanent 
staff than of a temporary one. 

300. But the condition of the officer's who were 
conducting it was still continued in its temporary 
character 1 — Yes. 

301. Mr. Blackwood. — Has that been represented 
to the Government 1 ? — Not specially, but it bas been 
brought under the notice of the Government by letters 
and communications from the clerks, which were for- 
warded by Mr. Donnelly, the head of the department. 

302. And what action has been taken on these 
communications ? — There has not been any action 
taken. 

303. Then the position of these gentlemen remains 
unchanged 1 — It remains unchanged. There is a great 
peculiarity with regard to them ; the Government may 
say, we will discontinue the collection of these sta- 
tistics, in which case the men employed in that par- 
ticular branch of the office would then be discharged. 

304. Lord Monck. — If the Government discontinued 
taking these Agricultural Statistics, those gentlemen 
would be discontinued without any retiring allowance 
whatever? — Yes, I take it they would. 

305. They have no claim ! — They have no claim ; 
they have not any Treasury appointment. 

306. Mr. Blackwood. — Do the nine supernumerary 
clerks and the two statistical abstractors provided for 
under the head of the ordinary establishment of the 
General Registry Office stand in the same position as 
those in the Agricultural Statistical part? — Yes. 

307. I mean is their position similar in respect of 
their original employment for a temporary purpose, 
that purpose having been a permanent one after? — 
Precisely similar. They are all appointed on the sam e 
terms, with the exception of the statistical abstractors, 
who are task workers. 

308. What is the salary of the five index compiler's, 
exclusive of the remuneration for task-work? — They 
receive the rate of six shillings a day, while they work, 
during office hours. 

309. Lord Monck. — Have they any holidays ? — No, 
they come into the office on the same conditions as 
temporary clerks ; it has not been settled whether they 
are on the establishment or not. 

310. Mr. Blackwood. — Then their pay may be taken 
as about .£90 a year? — About that. 


311. But the total amount provided for the re- 
muneration of the five transcribers is £750 a year ? — 
Yes. 

312. As their day pay amounts to only £450, the 
remaining £300 is divided between them in propor- 
tion to the amount of task work they execute? — 

313. How much may they he said to he earning ? — 
From £120 to £150 a year. 

314. Including task work ? — Yes ; their office hours, 
range from nine o’clock in tlie morning until seven 
o’clock in the evening — from ten to four if they are- 
only on day pay. They give an equivalent time while 
they are worked at task work, so that they devote, in 
fact, a greater amount of time to perform the duty for 
the £150 a year than a clerk that would he in at the 
rate of £150 a year from ten to four. 

315. Lord Moncic. — It has not yet been decided' 
whether these index compilers are or are not on the 
establishment 1 — N o. 

31 6. Do you find that the system of doing so much 
of your work as task work answers well ? — Yes. 

317. You would not suggest that it should he 
changed in any way ? — Not from the nature of our 
work. 

318. Mr. Blackwood. — Does the amount of the, 
work in the general department, excluding Agricultural 
Statistics, fluctuate to any considerable extent? — It 
does not, and from the nature of the duties discharged 
in that department there is a greater tendency to in- 
crease than to decrease in the work to be done ; for 
instance, the deaths, births, and marriages of the popu- 
lation have a tendency to increase in number, and the 
duties of the office have therefore a tendency more to 
increase than to decrease. 

319. If the supernumerary clerks were constituted 
a portion of the fixed establishment, would it lead to 
there being more men than the work demanded? — 
No ; if these men were made part of the permanent 
establishment, there would be always abundance of 
work for them. The proof of that is, that for a very 
long time we have been obliged to keep them after 
office hours in order to get through the work. 

320. Have any of the supernumerary clerks to whom, 
we have been referring resigned their positions in- 
order to take employment elsewhere ? — Several of them 
have in the course of time gone into commercial em- 
ployment. 

321. Can you remember what their ages were when 
they did that ? — No ; as regards tlio supernumerary 
clerks, I could not give you their names or their ages, 
at present ; but they were generally young men. 

322. Then the supernumerary clerks at present em- 
ployed are from their ago incapacitated from resigning 
or obtaining employment elsewhere ? — There are seve- 
ral of them in. the prime of life still, but they have no 
disposition to resign. 

323. Lord Monck. — But though they are com- 
paratively young men, they are arrived at that age in 
which it would be difficult for them to start into a new 
career ?— Yes. 
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324. Mi - . Blackwood. — Would not the work of the 
office, being of a routine and mechanical character, 
afford a good preparation for commercial employment ? 
— The duties in our office are peculiarly fitted to train 
them for almost any employment. They are continu- 
ally manipulating figures, and accurately comparing 
column by column of numbers. During my time there 
have been a good number of resignations. 

325. Does that cause inconvenience in transacting 
the work of the department ? — It leads to great incon- 
venience having to train fresh hands. 

326. Lord Monck. — Have you stated, as far as you 
recollect the whole case of the officers, as regards the 
supernumerary clerks, taskworkers, and persons not 
upon the regular establishment ? — I think I have stilted 
the case, so far as answering the questions put to me. 
You have elicited the facts bearing on the case 
— how the clerks are circumstanced, what salary 
they receive, how long they have been in the service, 
and whether there will be continuous employment 
for them. 

327. Now, we will go to the permanent staff. Do 
you find that the conditions of the service in your 
office attract whenever a vacancy occurs a sufficient 
number of eligible candidates ? — Practically, that does 
not appear to be the case. 

328. Do you think that your office having a lower 
scale of pay is naturally not so attractive as other 
public offices ? — Yes, owing to the lower scale of salary. 

329. When you say there is a lower scale of salary 
in the office than in other offices, with what office 
would you compare it? — The Chief Secretary’s, the 
Board of Works, the Local Government Board. 

330. Is there any other office that you are aware of 
in Dublin on pretty much the same scale that your 
office is? — No, taking the number of persons employed 
in the office into account. 

331. Have you had many new appointments within 
the last few years in the permanent establishment ? — 
Yes, we have had several. 

332. Could you tell me how many within ten years ? 
— There were seven of the permanent clerks and one 
inspector of registration. 

333. Is it within your knowledge that in the period 
you speak of any and what number of gentlemen, after 
being appointed to the office, have retired voluntarily ? 
— Y es ; eight persons on the permanent staff have 
retired since the year 1863. 

334. Do you recollect what was the length of service 
of each ? — There was one about six years, one five years, 
one four years, another three years, two one year, and 
another six months ; and one, the most important of 
them — the inspector of registration — about thirteen 
years. 

335. Can you tell me to what other walks of life, 
speaking generally, these gentlemen have applied them- 
selves? — Yes i two of them became barristers, one of 
them is in a bank in Australia, one has taken a mercan- 
tile employment in Ireland, one became a chaplain in 
the navy, another became an assistant schoolmaster 
in one of the royal schools, another is a solicitor’s 
assistant ; and one became a divinity student in the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

336. Have you any means of knowing whether that 
system of resignation, and going to other means of 
employment prevails to any extent in the public offices 
in other departments ? — I have made inquiries in the 
General Valuation Office and the Local Government 
Board, and I find that within the last ten years several 
instances have occurred (see Appendix III.) 

337 . Mr. O’Reilly. — I have got a letter here from 
the Treasury to 'the Under-Secretary for Ireland on the 
subject of the salaries in your office, dated the 17th 
of -March, 1871 (Appendix VI.) In this letter 
the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury contrast the 
office of Registrar-General in England with that in 
Ireland, and point out that the number of officer’s and 
clerks in the English office is fifty-three as against 
nineteen in Dublin. Can you tell me what the total 
number of persons exclusive of messengers and office- 
keepers employed in the office in Dublin now is ? — 


Ninety, including task workers, and exclusive of mes- 
sengers. 

338. Looking at the estimates for the current year, 
I find that the number employed in the office for Eng- 
land also, exclusive of messengers and office-keepers is 
seventy-nine ; is that so ? — Yes. 

339. Of these ninety persons employed in your 
office, how many hold permanent appointments, and 
how many non-permanent? — That is inclusive of 
myself? 

340. Yes ; how many of those hold permanent 
appointments and non-permanent appointments ? — 
That is, supposing of course that the index compilers 
are not permanent — shall I take it in that light ? 

341. Yes, you may take it in that light ? — Twenty- 
two permanent. 

342. And non-permanent ? — Including the task 
workers — sixty-eight. 

343. Well, now turn to the estimates for the London 
office at page 102, and tell me how many persons 
holding permanent, and how many persons holding 
non-permanent appointments appear there ? — Fifty- 
three persons hold permanent appointments, and 
twenty-five non-permanent. 

344. In the same letter I see it is stated that the 
superintendent of records in England, assisted by one 
second class clerk, has charge of forty-eight persons, 
whilst in Dublin the superintendent of records, assisted 
by one first class clerk, has charge of only fourteen 
persons. Will you tell me how many persons the 
superintendent of records in your office has now charge 
of ? — Eighteen persons. 

345. Mr. Blackwood. — When was the scale of 
salaries for your department fixed? — In the year 1864. 

346. Lord Monck. — And it has not been altered 
since ? — Not since. 

347. Have you any statement to make with regard 
to the scales of salary in the different branches of your 
office ? — I have merely to call attention to the anoma- 
lous natui’e of the scale, without respect at all to the 
amount, how, in the first place, you will perceive that 
the salary of the chief clerk ranges from £400 to £500 
per year by annual increments, whilst the medical 
superintendent has both a higher minimum and maxi- 
mum salary. As regards the first-class clerks — whose 
salaries range from £200 to £300 a year — their 
salary, if brought up to the class of superintendent, 
for the first year would he exactly what their maxi- 
mum salary as first-class clerks was. And so the 
second-class, if raised to first-class, or the third-class 
to second-class, would get no addition to their pay 
during the first year of their promotion. 

348. Mi\ Blackwood. — Is the medical superinten- 
dent to any extent under the direction of the chief 
clerk ? — That is a point in an unsettled state at present. 

349. But do the papers of the medical superinten- 
dent pass through the hands of the chief clerk before 
they are submitted to the Registrar-General ? — Some- 
times they do, and sometimes not ; but in most cases, 
either directly or indirectly, these papers come under 
the notice of the chief clerk. 

350. Has the chief clerk to make any remarks on 
them? — Frequently. The correspondence in all the 
branches of the office goes through the chief clerk, and 
the letters are signed by the Registrar-General, or by 
the chief clerk, by his directions. 

351. The staff of the office, consisting of first, 
second, and third classes of clerks was thus formed in 
1864 1— Yes, and not changed since. 

352. How long had been die previous services of 
the eight men who were then constituted the third 
class ? — Of the third class, one was in the public service 
in the capacity of clerk in the Census Office. 

353. Lord Monck. — That is only a temporary ser- 
vice ? — Yes. Another was in the Loan Fund Office. 

354. Is that temporary or permanent ? — That is a. 
permanent service. Three of them were engaged in 
the Census — indeed I might say that the whole num- 
ber engaged there had been engaged on the Census,, 
with die exception of the one engaged in die Loan 
Fund Office. The second-class clerks were for many 
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years in the public service, and tbe first-class clerks 
were all in the public service before. The superinten- 
dent of records was in the office since 1845. 

355. Mr. Blackwood. — But when so appointed to 
the present office, was the pay, which they were 
then entitled to receive, higher than that which they 


were receiving in the previous office? — Yes; according 
to the scale on which they were placed, because the 
previous office where most of them came from was a 
small one, and the extension of the department im- 
proved their position and salary. 

[Adjourned.] 


December 

William Donnelly, 

356. Mr. Blackwood. — As you are aware, Mr. 
Donnelly, we made an inspection of your department, 
and have received evidence from your chief clerk with 
regard to the character of the work, the number of 
clerks, and their remuneration. We should like to get 
your opinion on two or three points connected with 
the office. There is a staff of supplementary clerks 
employed in your department whose rate of pay varies 
from 6s. to 9s. Gd. a day. Is the work that they perform, 
analogous to the work of the rest of the department ? 
— Yes, they assist in the different branches. 

357. Do they perform duties which could be exe- 
cuted by persons of the class of writer ? — I do not t.hink 
that a writer would be competent to discharge all the 
duties that are performed by the supplementary clerks. 

358. Do you appoint their present maximum rate of 
9s. Gd. a day?— -Perhaps you would permit me to 
observe that a letter from the Treasury referred to the 
fact that the rate of pay of two of the temporary clerks 
exceeded the rate of pay received by the third class 
clerks. These two have since died, so that every sup- 
plemental clerk now employed is within the scale fixed 
by the Treasury. 

359. Several of them have been employed in the 
department for a very long time ? — For very many 
years. I have sent in a statement detailing the period 
each gentleman was employed, the period at which the 
increase of pay took place, and the amount of that 
increase. 

360. We have had a statement from these clerks 
relating to their leave of absence, and we should like 
to know what your opinion would be with regard to 
an amalgamation of these gentlemen with the depart- 
ment by introducing them into the third class at 
then' present rates of salary ? — I have expressed an 
opinion favourable to that some time ago, and I think 
the correspondence on the subject is here. I consider 
it would be very desirable. They sent in a pressing 
application to me, in which they asked me to state that 
i considered many of them had discharged then duties 
efficiently, m order to their amalgamation, and they 
also stated that amalgamation has been carried out 
m other departments of the public service. I forwarded 
that application. 

361. Some of these gentlemen have been I see in 
the department for over twenty years, but they are 
precluded from rising to a higher rate of salary than 
about .£150 a year ? — Yes, the amount of pay was 
limited by the Treasury letter. 

362. As these gentlemen perform precisely similar 
duties to the remainder of the establishment, do you 
see any reason why they should be precluded from 
rising like the other officers to a higher rate of pay 1— 

I do not see any reason ; I recommended it before. 

363. On what grounds were your recommendations 

not adopted ? — If you permit me to hand in the cor- 
respondence, the reasons will appear fully stated. (See 
Appendix VII.) v 

364. It would seem from the Treasury letter of 
November, 1870, that the duties of these supernumerary 
clerks were supposed to be such as were ordinarily, 
and could practically be performed by persons of the 
class of writers ; but I gather from your statement, and 
from the inspection of their work which we have un- 
dertaken, that their duties are precisely similar to 
that of the general body of the clerks in the office I— 
Yes, that is so in the several sections. 

o6'5. Then is it correct to state that you have in your 
department two classes of officers performing precisely 


11, 1872. 

esq., C.B., examined. 

similar duties, the one class being permanently 
established and entitled to promotion, regular leave of 
absence, and pensions, and the other class being liable 
to dismissal at a very short notice, and enjoying no 
such advantages? — Yes. 

366. Supposing that it was considered desirable to 
amalgamate the supernumerary clerks with the depart- 
ment, should you be prepared to recommend all of the 
present supernumerary clerks for such advautages ? — 
I cannot say that I should be prepared to recommend 
them all. 

367. You have made occasional representations to 
the Government with regard to the rates of pay re- 
ceived by the permanent establishment of your depart- 
ment, and those representations have not been success- 
ful hitherto ?- — They have not been favourably re- 
ceived. 

368. You have as a rule I think grounded the 
claim of the department to a higher rate on the pre- 
sumed fact that their duties were precisely similar to 
those of the English General Register Office ?— Yes. 

369. In your letter to the Irish Government of tho 
2 / tli ot September, 1865, you state that the salaries 
paid to the gentlemen in this office are in many cases 
considerably lower than those in the public depart- 
ments ^ in Ireland. Those salaries, if I mistake not, 
were fixed in 1863? — Yes, they were to commence 
from the 9th of January, 1864. 

370. And within two years from that date you ap- 
plied to have a higher rate and one more in conformity 
to the general scale in force in Ireland, fixed for your 
department? — Yes. 

371. Has that application been acceded to ? — No. 

372. Then the salaries remain at the same rate as 
that at which they were fixed in 1863 ? — Yes. 

373. And it is still the case that they are consider- 
ably lower than those in force in other Irish depart- 
ments ? — I believe it to be so. 

3/4. We have it in evidence that a considerable 
number of resignations have taken place in your de- 
partment. Would you attribute that to the low scale 
of salary 1 — Not altogether. I should not. 

. 375. To what other cause? — To the natural ambi- 
tion of a man who is clever and wishes to rise, if I 
may judge by the success of those who have gone to 
the bar. b 

376. Are you aware of the reasons which led to the 
Government, in 1863, assigning a lower scale to your 
department than that received by officers perfor ming 
analogous duties in other departments ?— No. 

377. Are you aware why they fixed so low a scale? 
—I am not aware. It was considerably lower than 

o 7 o' i ^ m 3 r duty to recommend. 

3/8. vVe observe that it has been stated as a ground 
of complaint that the minimum salaries of the different 
classes are no higher than the maximum of the class 
immediately below them — that they are thus com- 
pelled to remain for the first year after their promo- 
tion at the same rate of salary as that which they 
had been previously receiving 1— Yes, that is one of 
the subjects of this correspondence. 

379. Have you anything to add to that, or to state 
with regard to it?— No, I cannot say I have any- 
thing to add to what they have stated themselves, 
they have taken a great deal of pains with it, and it 
has b^nprinte/l and circu ! ate(1 P r etty generally. 

380. I see that the medical superintendent receives 
a higher salary than any other person in your depart- 
ment below yourself? — Yes. 
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381. Was that arrangement made on the ground of 

Ms requiring professional qualifications 1 — 1 should 
say so. ' 

382. Is he considered to be part of the ordinary 
staff of your department ? — He is so styled in the 
communication I received from the then Chief Secretary. 

383. Is he in any respect subordinate to the chief 

c ] er k 1 I believe he does not consider himself to be so. 

384. Does ho take any directions from Mr. Wilkie? 
Do his papers pass through Mr. Wilkie to him?— 
Yes, when the Chief Clerk is directed by me to com- 
municate instructions to him on any subject. All his 
papers are forwarded to him through the Correspond- 
ence Branch, as in the case of the other branches of 
the office. No correspondence is held by the medical 
superintendent with any department in the country. 
If he calls my attention to the neglect of a registrar, 
that is communicated to me either directly or through 
the chief clerk. It is I who carry on the general 
correspondence. 

385. Do you consider that any inconvenience arises 
in the transaction of business or in the management 
and discipline of the department from the fact that 
one of its officers receives a higher salary than the 
person who ranks next to you, namely, the chief 
clerk? — In my humble judgment it is an anomaly, 
considering the very important duties the chief clerk 
has to perform. 


386. Yes ; but does it tend to any inconvenience? — 
Yes, occasionally. 

387. You have also called the attention of the 
Government to the salaries of your messengers ? — I did 
it on the ground of comparison with the duties per- 
formed by similar persons in analogous offices in 
England and this country, and on iiccount of the 
present high prices of the necessaries of life. 

388. But I observe that the salaries of the messen- 
gers in your department will bear very fair comparison 
with other departments in Ireland. Is not that the 
case ? — I think it is, so far as I am aware. 

389. Mr. O’Reilly. — Are you aware of any reasons 
founded on the qualifications required for the office, 
why the clerks in your office should be paid at a lower 
rate than in other similar offices in Ireland, such as 
the Local Government Board? — I am not aware of any 
such reason. 

390. Can you tell me whether the examination on 
entrance for your office is the same as that for the 
Local Government Board and other offices situated in 
Dublin? — I find by the return of the Civil Service 
Commissioners that the examination for clerks in my 
office is the same as that for all other offices, including 
schedule A, scheme 2. 

[Adjourned.] 


December 31. 

William 
Donnelly, cnq., 
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Dr. Evory 
Kennedy. 


December 9, 1872. 

Dr. Evory Kennedy examined. 


391. Lord Monck. — I will ask you, in the first 
instance, have you any means of arriving at a con- 
clusion as to the average income made by a medical 
man in Dublin ; a rising medical man up to ten or 
fourteen year’s’ standing 1- — About ten years’ standing 
a competent medical man, possessing the advantages 
of an hospital and connexion, ought to make from .£800 
to £1,200 a year. 'Well, then, a reasonably successful 
man ought to double that, I should say in the next 
five or six years ; in from six to ten years this income 
ought to double, and in the next place with a really 
successful man, it ought to treble in five or six years 
more. 

392. Do you mean that in the third period of five 
years it ought to double ? — With a really successful 
man it ought to double again; it ought to double 
twice after making his first position. 

393. So that he would be then making £5,000 or 
£6,000 a year 1 — Yes, but his doing so would be very 
problematical. It is stated in Dr. Cheyne’s life that 
he made that, and I believe that there are men who 
have made more than that. 

394. You would put the limit at £6,000 a year? — 
There are very rare instances of its having reached that. 

395. You mention that as a published fact? — Yes. 

396. Do you think that that would be the top of 
the profession ? — I think that would be the top of it. 

397. You would not put the limit to over £5,000 a 
year? — No ; but it is a very rare instance in which it 
gets up to that. 

398. Am I to understand the gist of what you tell 
us is that the incomes of successful medical men in 
Ireland vaiy from £800 to £1,000 a year, and rarely 
in any period of their career do they reach £5,000 ? — 
Yes, about £5,000 a year. 

399. Mr. Blackwood. — Yes ; but as I understand 
that statement applies to tolerably successful men ? — 
To very successful men ; it is only a small proportion 
of those who enter the medical profession that attain 
to that income. 

400. I should say that there is a considerable pro- 


portion of them who get up to the second or third 
step — to the second at least ? — That depends a good 
deal on the connexion they have, and having an 
hospital. 

401. Mr. O’Reilly. — When you say it depends a 
good deal on hospital practise, I suppose that that 
is attainable to any man with talent in the profession ? 
— To an hospital, yes ; I mean that his success does 
not depend upon private patronage. His selection 
to an hospital depends on the governors, and the 
way the hospital tells upon his success is, that the 
hospital physician has pupils who become scattered all 
over the country, and they send up their patients to 
him, and in that way it increases his income and ex- 
tends his practice. 

402. Lord Monck. — In fact they are feeder's of his 
income? — They are; and successful lecturers, as a rule, 
are always in good practise. 

403. Mr. O’Reilly. — What career do you think is 
open to a reasonably talented young man in tho medical 
profession in Ireland outside of Dublin ? — In the prin- 
cipal towns, say in Cork, Derry, and Belfast, where 
there is a thick population surrounding the towns, I 
think it is quite possible that the leading men may 
make from £1,500 to £2,000 a year. 

404. And then, what would you say their income 
would be in the country? — That depends entirely on the 
wealthy population, but there are some of them badly 
off, I suspect. 

405. And in the rural districts, it depends entirely 
on what the amount of wealthy population is ? — On the 
wealthy population there is in the neighbourhood. 

406. Mr. Blackwood. — At what ago does a medical 
man generally begin to practise? — Ho cannot obtain 
his degree until ho is twenty-one yearn of age, at least 
in medicine, and those who are educated in the univer- 
sities, who have gone through an undergraduate course, 
seldom take their degrees till they arc twenty-three or 
twenty-four years of age, so that I should say twenty- 
two or' twenty-three years of ago. would he about the 
average. 


John Ball, esq. 
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407. Lord Monck. — I believe that you are a soli- 
citor? — I am a solicitor and have my office at No. 11, 
Hume-street. 

408. At what age do young men generally begin to 
practise at your profession ? — I should say at about 
twenty or twenty-one years of age ; they are generally 
bound at sixteen years of age, and they have to serve 
five years, so that they are not more than twenty-one 
when they are out of their time. 

409. Can you tell us at about what period after 
he continues to practise at his profession, a young man 
without connexions is likely to realize an income, and 
what the rate of income is that he realizes? — Well, I 
should say up to thirty there is very little to be made 
by him at his profession ; there is a great deal of ex- 
penditure to be met in the first instance ; if he gets 
business, it is all expenditure in the first instance ; he 
lays out money in keeping an office, and paying legal ex- 
penses, and if he engages in suits, it takes a considerable 
time before he can realize anything. 

410. Mr. Blackwood. — But he must have a certain 
capital to start with ? — Yes, he must. 

411. What would you say, on an average, a man 
should be possessed of, to enable him to start fairly in 
the profession of a solicitor ? — Well, in the case which 
Lord Monck has just put, where there is an actual 
business connexion in existence, the capital required is 


not large, because the outlay is small, the business is 
going on ; hut where he has no connexions he may 
have to spend £100 or £200, or more ; fox' the first few 
years he does not realize anything at all; it is a 
different thing in the ease which Lord Monck put, 
where a man has a connexion, because he at once comes 
in for business. 

412. Lord Monck. — You think that when he is 
about thirty years of age he might reasonably expect 
to realize an income? — Yes ; I say that a young man 
with fair promise and fair ability and business habits, 
when he arrives at thirty years of age, he is likely to 
realize some amount of income ; it may be only £50 or 
it might be £100 a year, according as ho succeeded in 
his profession, but there can be no general rule laid 
down on the subject. 

413. What income might he reasonably expect to 
make, suppose that he obtained complete success at his 
profession? — Well, my own opinion is that our pi'O- 
fessional incomes are overrated, because the public do 
not take into account the expenditui’e which we have 
to meet, which is a serious thing. 

414. Could you tell us, in a general way, what you 
think is the amount made by men of your profession 
of ordinary capacity ? — I think there are a large number 
of professional men making from £200 to £500 a year 
— a very large number ; I should say there are very 
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few mating £1,000 a year, and the number making 
over that amount are very small indeed. 

415. Have you any information that would enable 
you to tell us what the amount of similar men in Lon- 
don is?— The only way I could make a sortof guess would 
be from correspondents of my own, and from bills of costs 
which come over to me in the course of business, to 
examine and pay ; we often have dealings with Lon- 
don firms, and the impression on my mind is that 
qjmilrtr incomes of professional men in London are 
about a fourth more than what ours are. 

416. Not more? — I think not ; when you come up 
to the higher incomes, you will find that there are a 
greater number making large salaries. 

417. Mr. O’Reilly. — Can you say how far your 
observation as to the difficulty of a young man without 
connexions making his way in your profession would 
apply to London as well as to Dublin ? — I am afraid 
that I could not say that I have any information to 
guide me in that matter, but I should say that the 
same rule applies ; I think in London it is very diffi- 
cult for a young man to get on— but in London, I 
should observe, they adopt a plan which we have not 
here, namely, large partnerships, often extending to 
four, five, and six partners ; and it is a common tiling 
there for the business to pass from father to son, and 
some of these firms earn say from £10,000 to £15,000 
a year. 

418. Lord Monck. — Is not the business, where there 
is a large income, as a rule hereditary ? — Yes, I would 
say so decidedly, and the reason is obvious. 

419. Mr. Blackwood. — Do the solicitors in Dublin 
employ to any extent the services of clerks beyond 
those who have some prospect themselves of becoming 
solicitors ? — Yes, it is a common thing ; and it is also 
a common thing for the apprentice, after serving his 
t.ir pp, to continue in the office where he has served his 
apprenticeship on a salary. 

420. Can you tell us the salary that they generally 
receive ? — The salaries now, probably, have all in- 
creased, and they have increased in this way, because 
hands are scarce — for my own part, I find it hard to 
get hands ; there is a difference, of course, to be drawn 
between scriveners and assistants ; a sciivener would 
be paid a salary of about £60 a year, while a young 
fellow who has served his time as a solicitor would 
commence at a salary of from £80 to £100 a year. 

421. Must he have, to any extent, a legal education ? 
— He must be a solicitor ; I now refer to a young 
solicitor remaining in the office where he has served 
his apprenticeship — he will commence, say with £1 10s. 
a week, and go on increasing. 

422. What would be the maximum on an average ? 
— It is hard to say ; I am myself paying a solicitor 
£400 a year in my office ; I am paying a second £200 
a year ; the third £2 a week, or £104 a year, and I 
am paying two or three £1 10s. a week, that is about 
£75 a year ; in fact, nearly all the men in my office 
are of that stamp. 

423. What is the age of the man to whom you pay 
£400 a year? — He is an experienced man, and, in 
fact, he is older than myself, but that is an unusual 
case, on account of the official position which I hold as 
solicitor to the Church Temporalities Commissioners. 

424. A gentleman in such a position is not entitled 
to any pension from his employer ? — No ; he is paid 
for his labour, and he is liable to be dismissed at any 
•time, generally on getting a month’s notice. 

425. And in case of illness, he has no provision but 
what he has made for himself? — No. 

426. Do they pay any premium on their first em- 

ployment ? — On being articled first, there is generally a 
premium paid, and it depends on the position of the 
solicitor in the profession ; veiy often a premium of 
£200 is paid, and sometimes £300 ; I have an articled 
apprentice at present in my office for whom I was 
paid £200. . 

427. At what age do they commence their ap- 
prenticeship? — They cannot commence till they are 
sixteen years of age ; if he is a graduate in college he 
is articled at sixteen years of age, and serves three 


instead of five years ; I myself am a graduate, and I 
only served three years. 

428. You stated that you had experienced consider- 
able difficulty in finding properly qualified poisons as 
assistants? — Yes, and that difficulty is complained 
of generally by the members of the profession. 

429. What do you consider that to arise from? — 
Well, I think myself it arises from the general want 
of hands of all kind ; they say that servants and 
labourers are becoming scarcer every day, and we find 
it too in our own profession ; I also attribute it to 
this, that the profits are not so large as they were 
formerly; the tendency of all modern legislation is 
to reduce the profits of the profession, and therefore 
there is not the inducement to go into it that there 
was, and they go into the Civil Service. 

430. We find that while in the lower ranks of life 
there is a great scarcity of labour, in the upper ranks, 
from which the Civil Service is recruited, there is, on 
the contrary, a superabundant supply? — Emigration 
is the cause of that. 

431. I presume your difficulty arises more from the 
diminution in the pupils of the profession than from 
any other cause ? — The inducement to go either to the 
bar, or to the profession of a solicitor, is not now so 
great as it was ; I am contrasting the nature of the 
business now with what it was when I was admitted 
first, about the year 1844 ; all complimentary business 
is gone ; formerly, it was a very common tiling for a 
young barrister to get a number of fees for signing 
declarations for which almost no labour was done, but 
now a man must work bard to earn a fee. 

432. Then you consider that the Civil Service com- 
petes to a considerable and to a successful extent with 
your own profession 1 — I certainly do. 

433. Would you attribute that to the fact, that in 
the Civil Service the following advantages attract men 
to a great extent : — The certainty of pension, of pro- 
gressive rise in salary, and the fact that a man with 
moderate ability may look forward with reason to a 
competency? — I would say that these are the main 
causes. 

434. That no premiums are required, would be 
another? — Yes. 

435. And moreover that the labour in the Civil Ser- 
vice is not generally so arduous as that of a clerk in 
the office of a professional man? — That is the essential 
difference between a civil life and a professional life- 
lie has official hours— there is a certainty of rise, and 
the cei-tainty of advance. 

436. Lord Monck. — You said just now that you 
found it very difficult to get competent hands ? I be- 
lieve there are plenty of incompetent hands to he had? 

There are plenty of hands to be obtained, but it is 

very difficult to get competent hands. 

437. Mr. Blackwood. — What amount of leave of 
absence does a clerk in a solicitor’s office generally get? 

The clerks of a certain class get a fortnight or three 

weeks’ leave of absence in summer, and sometimes a 
few days at Easter and Christmas — in fact, ordinary 
clerks are not entitled by usage to any holidays at 
all ; but I have adopted a plan of late of giving a week’s 
holiday to every clerk in my office in the summer. 

438. Lord Monck. — Can you tell us something of 
the income of the members of the bar — what you think 
is the highest sum made at the bar at the present 
time, without mentioning any names ? — That would 
be a mere guess of mine, without my having the fee- 
books before me ; I should say £3,000 a year is the 
outside, but, of course, I do not include the Attorney- 
General’s income in that. 

439. I mean independent practice? — I should say in 
the case of independent practice — it is about £3,000 a 
year, but I would say that there are not three men at 
the bar earning that. 

440. In the next rank, what would you say tho 
earnings would be ? — There are a fair number earning 
from £1,000 to £2,000 a year. When I say a fair 
number, I would say between fifteen and twenty. 

441. I suppose incomes of the remainder vary from 
£1,000 down to £200 a rear? — I should say from 

(i' 


December 0. 
John Hall, esq. 
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Deccmbei 9. £1,000 down to £200 a year ; there are a fair number 
John 11;;!:, esq. ma ^^ n S £1,000 a year, but there are a much larger 
" ‘ ’ number making less. 

442. Mr. Blackwood. — Do barristers, as a general 
rule, employ clerks? — No, they do not; in London 
they do, but not here ; it is a common thing with 


barristers to have a young barrister to work for them, 
and even to pay a fee for so doing ; they get much of 
their work done for them by the members of the junior 
bar, who are glad to get into their office, and have an 
opportunity iu that way of acquiring a knowledge of 
their profession. 


George May. 




George May, esq., Q.c., examined. 


443. Lord Monck. — You are a Queen’s Counsel ? — 
Yes. 

444. Can you give us a general idea of the rate 
of remuneration at the Irish bar at the present day ? 
— I could give you a general idea, but I could not 
undertake to be perfectly accurate. I can give you an 
approximation. I have no doubt the incomes of the 
Irish bar are not at all so large as they were in former 
days ; at least, if one may judge by what we are told 
was made in former days. My own impression is — 
ancl I think I am pretty near the mark — that there 
are not more than one or two men at the Irish bar at 
the present moment who are making £4,000 a year. 

445. You think there are one or two making as 
much as that ? — I think there are. I have heard on 
good authority even so much as £5,000, but I would 
think myself that £4,000 was a great deal to make. 
There may be one or two making that. 

446. You consider that the top of the profession? — 
I do ; the maximum. 


447. Taking the next grade ? — There would not lie a 
great many making £3,000. I should think my- 
self that there are not more than five or six making 
£3,000, and I should say there are about twenty who 
are making £2,000. Then after that there may be a 
considerable number making £1,500, and if you go 
down, the number would increase ; but I would say 
that £4,000 was the maximum, and my impression 
is, that there is not more than twenty making as much 
as £2,000. 

448. Mi - . Blackwood. — Do barristers employ clerks 
at their offices at all ? — No ; nor have they as a 
general rule the expense of chambers. In England 
every banister must have chambers. In Ireland a 
barrister, lives in his own house and uses his study as 
his chambers, and of course that is a saving to liim. In 
England every barrister has a clerk, and that clerk 
receives a fee entirely independently of the fee given 
to counsel. 


Sir Dominic 
J. Corrigan, 


Sir Dominic J. Corriga 
440. Lord Monck. — Could you give us an idea of 
the scale of incomes that are made in Dublin in the 
medical profession — an approximation? — I can give 
you a very vague idea on the subject, but as I under- 
stand your lordship’s question to refer to classes of 
the profession, if I were to take the first class, and 
I say again that I can offer no more than a very rough 
guess; perhaps there are ten or twelve in what°I 
would call the first class, that average from £2,000 to 
£6,000 a year, or more ; and if we go down below 
that I really don’t know what to say. I am sure 
there are a great number of men whose names are 
not very prominently before the .public, not as pro- 
minently as those of the first class, making from £800 
to £1,000 a year. I don’t know that I can give you a 


i, Bart., M.P., examined. 

nearer approximation, but I understand that your 
question does not apply to young men that are just 
entering the profession and who are climbing up the 
ladder. I know there are practitioners in Dublin 
who have never written a lino, who are unknown to 
the public as men of great eminence, a class of what 
we call general practitioners, and some of these men 
have accumulated Large fortunes, and give very large 
fortunes to their children, and purchase land. A 
man of the greatest eminence may not make as much 
money. There is no connexion between the money 
made and the position a person occupies before the 
Public that is, there is no necessary connexion. 

Adjourned. 
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APPENDIX. 


Appendix I. 

Comparative Cost of House Accommodation in London and Dublin. 
A. London. 


Locality. 


London Postal District, N. : — 

Tottenham, Suinmerhill-road, West-green, 
Tottenham, West-park, .... 

Do. do 

Brownswood-park, .... 
Camden-road — 11, Beacon-hill, 

Edmondton (not given), 

Highbury, New-parlt, .... 
Islington, 29, Cleveland-road, 

London Postal District, N.W. : — 
Willesden Junction, Manor-villas, . 
Regent’s Park 

London Postal District, E. : — 

Hackney, Gaseoyne-road, 

Dalston, 115, Graliam-road, . 

Hackney, S., 2, Queen’s-terrace, . 

London Postal District, W. : — 

Shepherds’ Busli, Oothnor-road, Ncw-road, 
Ealing, ..... 

Do. ...... 

Notting-hill, St. James’s-squarc, . 
Hammersmith, Queen's-strect, 

East Acton, Horn-lane, .... 


London Postal District, S.E. : — 

Old Kent road, Lower Park-road, .... 
Sydenham, Paxton-villas, Acacia-road, . 

Do. do. 

Forest-liill, Sonth-rond, . 

Peckham, Commercial-road, 

Dulwich, W., Rosendale-road, . 

Peckham-rye, Beaufort-terrace, • . . . 

Do. Chadwick-road, . 

Btythe-hill, Ravensbourne-villas, . 

Peckham, Garden-road, 

Do. (Queen’s-road Station) 

Do. do. . 

Norwood, South (not given), 

Herne Hill-road, Milton Villas 

Blacklieath, . . . . 

Norwood, South, 2, Glencairn-villas, 

London Postal District, S.W. : 

Clapliam-road, Albert- terrace, .... 

Wandsworth, SoutlifieUls, Wimbledon-park, . 
Clapham Common, Endlesliam-road, 

Clapham Junction, Auckland-road, 

Do. do. . 

Do. do. .... 

Do. . do. .... 

Do. Middleton-roail, 

Brixton, 

Clapham-road, 

Do. 

Do. 

New Wandsworth, 14, Oberskin-road, St. John’s-hill, 
Fulham-road (No. 316), • 



T 

— 


Sitting 

Booms. 

R B ° d 

£ 

£ 

# 




32 

7 

0 

0 

2 

6 

30 

6 

0 

0 

Eight 

rooms. 

2G 


10 

0 


rooms. 

40 

10 

0 

0 

Nine 

rooms. 

50 

10 

0 

0 

2 

5 

19 

4 

0 

0 

Six r 


40 to SO 

10 

(1 

0 

Ten r 


38 

8 

0 

0 

Niue 

rooms. 

45 

6 

0 

0 

4 

5 

5G 

11 

0 

0 

Ten r 

corns. 

40 

8 

0 

0 

Nine 


42 

10 

0 

0 

Eight 

rooms. 

32 

S 

0 

0 

D 

0. 

35 

S 

10 

0 

Niue 


35 

s 


0 


4 

30 

7 

0 



4 

45 


0 

0 

L :! 

4 

35 







7 

0 

0 

Eight 

rooms. 

40 

8 

0 

0 

D 


24 

14 

0 

0 


3 

2G 




Eight 

rooms. 

26 

6 

0 

0 

D 


2G 




D 


30 


10 

0 

D 


50 

7 

10 

0 

3 

6 

27 

6 

0 

0 

2 

6 

38 

8 

10 

0 

Nine 


40 

8 

0 

0 

3 

6 

30 

8 

0 

0 

2 

5 

3G 

0 

0 

0 

Ten r 


21 

4 

0 

0 

Six r 




26 

Seven 



Not given. 

Sixr 


50 

7 

0 

0 

Nine 


18 

5 

0 

0 

s,™ 

rooms. 

42 

10 

0 

0 

Nine 

rnnms 

35 

8 

10 

0 

2 

5 

40 

8 

0 

0 

Nine 

rooms. 

30 

7 

0 

0 

Eight 

rooms. 

40 

8 

0 

0 

2 

6 

35 

7 

0 

0 

Eight 

rooms. 

35 

7 

0 

0 

D 


30 

6 

0 

0 

Seven 

rooms. 

40 

10 

0 

0 

Eight 

rooms. 

45 

Villa, £13 (?) 

Not 

given. 





Eight 

oom3. 

26 




D 


50 

£1C 

to £12 

3 

6 

60 

9 

0 

L 

Eight 

rooms. 


Romarkj. 


Return rail, id. 


B. Dublin. 


Locality. 

Valua- 

Rout and Taxes. 

Sitting 

fttioms 

Bed 

Rooms. 

Obserrations. 

Dublin Citt, North Side : 

3, Lower Sherrard-street, • 

7, Do., 

1, Do., ..•■■■• 

10, .Portland-street, . • , • • • 

17, Belvidere-place, Mountjoy-square, 

16, Russell-place, Mountjoy-square, • 

15, Do.; do., 

21, Lower Gardincr-street, 

£ 

45 

40 

£ s . d. £ s. d. 
45 O 0 
56 O 0 
55 0 0 
32 10 0 
60 0 0 
48 0 0 
45 0 0 

GO 0 0 17 16 3 
60 00 15 16 8 
50 0 0 

3 

4 
4 
2 
2 
4 

3 

4 
4 
4 

3 
2 
6 
2 

4 
2 
3 
6 

5 

Very bad house, and in bad repair. 


6 * 
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B. Dublin — continued. 


Dublin City, South Side : 
4, Ely-place, . 


4, Hcrliert-street, 

204, Great Brunswick-street, 

18, Grantliam-strcet, 

51, Heytesbury-street, 

2, Holles-street, 

3, Lower Fitzwilliam-street, 

13, Hatch-street, 

Northern Suburbs : 

2, Drumeondra-terrace, East, . 

2, Ormonde- terrace, Vernon-avenue, Clontarf, 

3, St. John’s-terrace, Clontarf, 

10, Castle-avenue, Clontarf, 

2, Do., do., 

12, Belfast-terrace, North Circular-road, . 


S4, Rathgnr-road, . 

Brighton Ville, GarviUe-avenue, 

9, Victoria-terrace, Terenure-road, 

7, Zion-terrace, Rathgar, 

41, Belgrave-square, 

19, Cainbridge-road, Rathgar, . 

40, Grosvenor-stiuare, Rathmincs, . 

1, Warwick-cottnges, Brighton-avenue, Rathgar, 
5, St. Edward’s- terrace, Garville-avenue, Rathga 


The Pembroke Township : 
Leeson Cottage, Appian Way, . 

48, Upper Leeson -street, 

62, Wdlington-road, 

39, Do., 

24, Leeson-park-avenue, 

23, Elgin-road, 

12, Lansdowne-road, 


53, Sandymount-road, 

49, Park-avenue, Sandymount, 


115, Strand-road, do., 


140, Pembroke-roud, 
Warwick-terrace, Leeson-park, 
6, Upper Leeson-street, 

28, Haddington-road, 


116 0 0 22 4 


0 0 15 0 0 


0 0 8 0 0 


Held by tenant on repairing lease- 


Lct at £3G twelve years ago. 
Fine of £50 required. 


Let very cheap — in Chancery. 


Worth £40. 

Would now let for £60. 


Let cheap, pending litigation. 
Rent by year. £35. 


On long lease, worth £80. 


Ordinary rent, £44, reduced by 
being taken on lease. 


A very bad cottage. 
Now worth £75. 

Let £10 under value. 


Dilapidated ; repaired by tenant 


A very bad take; would let for £60. 


£90 laid out by tenant 


Note.— T he cliespnesa arises from the Suburbs being more in den 


Appendix II. 

Statemest of Cost of taeious Necessabies of Lira at Whoeesaee Pbices m Doran, and Loedoi, for 
Different Years. 

A. Wholesale Prices — London. 

(The quotations lor « pot st.n. of 8 lbs., “.Mdbg oM • a.J to oo.l, p„ to., gfr, tlto p««, StnithMJ m„ kel . 
-published m Tones of dates stated below). market notes, a 


Articles. 


31. 


4th January. 

12th July. 


r. a. t. d. 

s. d. s. d. 

Beef, . 

2 8 to 4 0 


Mutton, . 

3 0 „ 4 4 


Veal, 

3 0 „ 4 0 

2 8 „ 3 8 

Pork, 

3 0 „ 3 10 

3 0 „ 3 8 

Coal, 

12 9 „ 17 0 

11 0 „ 18 6 




3rd January. 3rd July. 


2 8 to 3 10 

3 4 „ 4 6 

2 8 „ 3 8 

3 0 „ 3 8 

12 9 „ 17 6 


2 6 „ 3 8 

3 10 „ 4 10 
12 3 „ 21 0 


| 1862. 

3rd January. 

1st July. 

s. d. d. 

*• d. a . a. 

5 4 to 5 0 


f0„ 5 6 

3 4„ 4 8 

4 6 „ 5 6 


4 0 „ 5 0 

3 8„ 4 8 



14 0 „ 21 6 

12 3 „ 23 0 


Jlst January. 


3 „ 6 10 
3 „ 4 8 

3 „ 21 9 
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B. Wholesale Prices — Dublin. 


(Quoted from Quarterly Return (No. 34) of Registrar-General, dated 2nd September, 1872). 

April to June quarter of 


1864. 1866. 


Bread, per 4 lb. loaf, 
Oatmeal, per cert., . 
Potatoes, per cwt., . 
Beef, per cwt.,* 


£ s. d. £ s. d. 

0 0 6 0 0 6 * 

0 10 C 0 15 8 

0 3 4 0 3 6 

2 10 3 3 5 3 

Dublin quoted wholesale prices include {and do not. 


1868. 1870. 

£ s. d. £ s. d. 

0 0 0 0 0 61 

O 18 3 0 15 2 

0 5 1 0 4 5 

3 0 0 3 1 6 

in London, “sink’ 1 ) “ offal.” 


1872. 

£ s. d. 
0 0 8 * 
0 15 7 
0 5 10 
3 8 0 


C. Comparative Statement of the Retail Price of Coal in Dublin from ISol to the Present Date. 


(Figures taken from wit 


Whitehaven, per ton, 
Orrell, per ton, . 


s’s own accounts, checked by a Return obtained from a Dublin coal merchant). 


£ s. d. 
0 14 6 
0 17 0 


1852. 

£ a. <7. 
1 1 0 
lie 


1857. 

£ s. cl 
0 17 6 
0 19 6 


£ s. d. 
0 IS C 
10 0 


£ a. d. 

10 0 


1872. 

£ *. d. 
1 15 0 
1 16 0 


D. Wines and Spirits — Retail — Dublin. 


(Figures furnished at request of witness by employe in firm of Messrs. Robert Smyth and Sons). 

Port, Sherry, Claret, Ale, and Porter. (Prices same in 1851 and 1872). 

Whiskey, per gallon, in 1851, 9 a. 6 d. to 11s. ; in 1871, 18s. 6 d. to 23s. 

Brandy, per gallon, in 1851, 36s. ; in 1871, 30s. to 32s. 


E. Contract Prices under Convict Prisons Department, Ireland. 


Beef (without bone), per lb., . 
Mutton „ 

Bread, per 2 lb. loaf, 

Milk, per gallon, . 

Tea, per lb., .... 
Sugar, per lb., 

Coffee, per cwt., 

Potatoes, per cwt.. 

Oatmeal, per cwt., 

* Muttou and potatoes were not 


1852. 
s. d. 


. *5 4 
. 12 4 


supplied by contract to. and coffee and ric 


1857. 


0 0 3* ~) 
0 0 34 
0 0 3 ** 


4 IS 0 
0 3 10 
o u a 
0 16 0 


The prices for subsequent 
■years are given in body of 
Evidence, at p. 233. 


i not used in, Convict Department in 1852. 


F. Contract Prices as given (for ELells Union) in “Report of Poor Law Inspectors on Wages of Agricultural 
Labourers in Ireland ” (presented to Parliament in 1870 — 0. 35). 


White Bread, per 4 lb. loaf, 
Oatmeal, per ton, 

Indian Meal, per ton, . 
Rice, per ton, 

Sweet Milk, per gallon, 
Beef, per lb., 

Black Tea, per lb., 

Soft Sugar, 

Whiskey, per gallon, . 
Soap, per cwt, . 

Candles, per lb., . 

Coal, per ton, 

Rugs, each, 

Gray Calico, per yard, 
Check, per yard, 

Oat Straw, per cwt., . 


0 0 44 
10 0 0 
7 10 0 
12 14 6 


G. Dublin Retail Prices from Witness's (G. H. Smith) own Household Accounts. 


Beef, Joints, per lb., 
„ Steaks, 
Mutton, Joints, 

Potatoes, per stone, 
Bread, per 2 lb. loaf, 
Eggs, per dozen, 
Butter, per lb.. 


1853, 

1871, 


0 7£ 
0 10 
0 7$ 
0 10 


H. Items of Taxation and Rental. 


12* 


Valuation of Dublin, £534,076, and Taxation, £164,273. 

„ „ £596,000, „ £242,684. 

Increase in 18 years, 48 per cent. 

in South side of City increased between 1853 and 1871, about 20 per cent. 
North side „ ,, i 

„ Suburbs, „ i 

South side, Suburbs, viz. : — 

Rathmines, ,, i 

Pembroke, „ i 

Blackrock, ,, , 

Kingstown, „ i 

Killiney, „ , 


10 


20 
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A. Numerical List of Officers wlio have quitted the General Valuation Office for better employment, 
and their Salaries when last heard of. 


In America. 

Number 1. City Surveyor, . 

„ 2. Surveyor for Insurance Offices, . 

„ 3. Railway Engineer, Canada, 

„ 4. Insurance and General Agent, Montreal, 

Australia. 

„ 5. Colonial Surveyor, and of Gold Fields, 

„ 6. Colonial Surveyor, 

„ 7. C.E., Melbourne, 

„ 8. Government Office, 

„ 9. District Surveyor and C.E., 

India. 

„ 10. Geological Survey, 

„ 11. Railway Engineer, 

,, 12. C.E., Calcutta, 

„ 13. Railway Engineer, 

,, 34. Left for India under engagement, 

„ 15. Railway Engineer, 


Ireland and England. 
i. Wine Trade, &c., 

’. Commission Agent, 
i. Surgeon, M.D., & c., &e., Manchester, 

. Railway Engineer, 

. Ph. Surveyor, Liverpool, 

. Commissariat Dept., General British Army (recently di 
. Landscape Enj ' 


i. Railway Engineer,* 

■- C.E., Belfast, . . 

. Ship-broker, 

. Agent and Book-keeper, 

. County Surveyor, 

. Inspector of Lighthouses, 
. Proprietor of Newspaper, 
. Chief Secretary’s Office, 

. Commercial Traveller, 

. C.E. and Land Agent, 

. Agent to a Marquis, 

. Geological Survey, 


■ceased), 


Entered 

Valuation 

Service. 


1848 

1857 

1851 

1850 


1852 

1852 

1852 


1848 

1853 

1S54 

1852 

1847 
1850 
1852 

1844 

1852 

1853 

1852 
1839 

1848 

1853 

1845 
1845 
1866 
1850 


Left 

Valuation 

Servioo. 


1854 

1859 

1856 

1854 


1855 

1854 

1850 

1854 

1853 


1857 

1855 

1856 


1854 

1855 
I860 

1854 
1800 
1852 

1856 
1845 

1855 
1858 
1855 

1844 
1850 
1854 

1845 
1852 
1871 
1852 


1,500 

500 

600 

600 


800 

800 

600 

400 

600 


1,000 

800 

1,200 

800 

600 

800 


1,000 

500 

1,000 

800 

1,000 

700 

500 

400 

400 

400 

400 

600 


* Made money as a Contractor, and enabled his Cither to purchase two farms in Londonderry at the Marquis of "Waterford's sate. 

B. Numerical List of Persons formerly employed as Clerks under the hate Poor Law Commission, who 
resigned then- appointments with the view of bettering their condition outside. 

1. Resigned on being appointed Clerk to the Board of 


Guardians of Boyle Union. Subsequently became 
Secretary to the Newry Navigation Commissioners. — 
(Entered 1 7th May, 1848; resigned 8th Sept., 1849.) 

2. Resigned on being appointed Book-keeper in a mercan- 

tile firm in the city (Alderman Campbell and Co.), 
and subsequently became Clerk to the Board of 
Guardians of Balrothery Union. — (Entered 24th 

March, 1848; resigned 20th June, 1849.) 

3. Resigned for the purpose of entering into mercantile 

pursuits. Died some years subsequently when at the 
head of a very profitable concern in Denzille-street. 
— (Entered 17th November, 1347 ; resigned 3rd 
October, 1850.) 

4. Resigned for the purpose of emigrating to America. 

Died some years subsequently when in very prosper- 
ous circumstances at New Orleans (Entered 27th 

December, 1847; resigned 30th September, 1850.) 

5. Resigned for the purpose of entering on mercantile 

E ursuits, and is now in prosperous circumstances in 
ielfast — (Entered 20th February, 1852 : resigned 
27th December, 1853.) 

6. Resigned for the purpose of entering into mercantile 

S ursuits, and is now in prosperous circumstances at 
lanehester.— (Entered 27th January, 1849; resigned 
31st January, 1858 ) 

7. Resigned for the purpose of emigrating to Australia, 

where he died some years subsequently (Entered 

17th November, 184"; resigned 30th April, 18.54.) 


8. Resigned for the purpose of entering into mercantile 

pursuits. — (Entered 1st November, 1847; resigned 
24th July, 1865.) 

9. Resigned for the purpose of talcing an appointment 

in another Government Department ; subsequently 
entered into mercantile pursuits, and is now a Mem- 
ber of Parliament. — (Entered 22nd May, 1848; 
resigned 28rd November, 1850.) 

10. Resigned for the purpose of entering the Constabulary. 

Is now a 1st Class Sub-Inspector.— (Entered 8tli Feb- 
ruary 1849 ; resigned 1st July, 1850.) 

1 1 . Resigned for the purpose of entering mercantile pursuits. 

Entered the service of Messrs. Vance and Co., 
Bridge - street, and subsequently became a principal 
official m a Gas Company’s offices.— (Entered 20th 
December, 1847; resigned 12th July, 1851.) 

12. Resigned on being appointed to the office of Clerk to 

the Board of Guardians of Clonmel Union. — (Entered 
6th March, 1850 ; resigned 4th November, 1854.) 

13. Resigned on being appointed to the office of Clerk to the 

Board of Guardmns of Castlerea Union.— (Entered 
25th January, 1849; resigned 28th July, 1849.) 

14. Resigned for the purpose of entering the Army. Is now 

a Major.— (Entered May, 1848; resigned l Oth. May, 

15. 16. Resigned for the purpose of emigrating to Australia. 

—(No. 15 entered 23rd January, 1849 ; No. 16, 
21st December, 1849. Both parties resigned 4th 
November, 1852.) 
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17. Resigned on being appointed to an office under the 

Directors of the Great Southern and Western Rail- 
way Co. — (Entered 14th April, 1854 ; resigned 28th 
February, 1855.) 

18. Resigned for the purpose of emigrating to Australia. — 

(Entered 17th November, 1847 ; resigned 12th No- 
vember, 1853.) 

19. Resigned on being appointed Professor of the Celtic 

Languages in Queen’s College, Cork. — (Entered 24th 
July, 1847 ; resigned 3rd April, 1 85 1 -J) 

20. Resigned for the purpose of taking Holy Orders ; is now 
- a Roman Catholic curate. — (Entered 31st December, 

1850 ; resigned 1st September, 1854.) 

21. Resigned for the purpose of emigrating to Australia. — 

(Entered 2nd February, 1849; resigned 1st June, 
1849.) 

22. Resigned for the purpose of entering on mercantile pur- 

suits. Is now a merchant at Calcutta. — (Entered 
23rd January, 1849 ; resigned 22nd June, 1850.) 


23. Resigned for the purpose of emigrating to Australia. — 

(Entered 6th June, 1849 ; resigned 14th August, 
1852.) 

24. Resigned for the purpose of entering the Commissariat 

Department. Is now a Commissary-General — (En- 
tered 1st November, 1847 ; resigned 22nd February, 
1848.) 

25. Resigned for the purpose of entering the Customs De- 

partment. Is now an Examining Officer. — (Entered 
17tli December, 1847 ; resigned 9th December, 1850.) 

26. Resigned to enter into mercantile pursuits. — (Entered 

21st February, 1848; resigned 15th April, 1850.) 

27. Resigned to enter into mercantile pursuits — (Entered 

8th February, 1849; resigned 31st January, 1852.) 
2S. Resigned to enter Constabulary service. Is now a Stipen- 
diary Magistrate. — (Entered 21st March, 1850; 
resigned 24 th June, 1850.) 


Appendix IV. 


Table showing the Number of Superior Officers employed under the Bank of Ireland, and their Rates 
of Remuneration. 


A. Dublin Establishment. 


Secretary’s Office. 


Agent’s Office. 


Transfer Office. 


1 Secretary, 

1 Deputy do., 

*1 First Clerk, . 
11 Clerks, 

£1,000 

600 

275 

1,269 

1 Inspector, 

1 Deputy do., . 
1 First Clerk, . 
+22 Clerks, 

£1,000 

300 

170 

3,324 

1 Chief, 

1 Deputy do., 
1 First Clerk, 
+18 Clerks, . 

£600 

320 

320 

2,297 

14 

£3,144 

25 

£4,794 

21 

£3,537 


3 

Note Library'. 

. £590 



Accountant’s Office. 

1 Accountant-General, £500 

2 Deputy do., . . 378 

||36 Clerks, . . 4,687 

Cash Office. 
1 Chief Cashier, 

1 Deputy do., 

§49 Clerks, 

£800 

425 

9,662 

Printing Office. 

1 Chief, . . £600 

1 Deputy, . . 200 

1 Clerk, . . ICO 

38 

£5,565 . 

51 

£10,887 

3 

£960 


Total, 155 persons employed, at a cost of ,£29,477 a year, calculated including extras, and exclusive of house 
accommodation given to Secretary, Head and Deputy Cashiers, and Head of Transfer Office. 


Summary. 



*2 over £150 

+2 over £250 


+3 over £200 

111 over £250 

§1 

vei 

£300 


4 „ 100 

2 „ 

200 


1 

„ 150 


5 „ 

200 

8 


250 


5 under 100 

3 „ 

150 


9 

„ 100 

4 „ 

150 

17 


200 



15 „ 

100 


5 under 100 

9 „ 

100 

10 


150 









17 under 100 

13 

» 

100 


11 

22 



18 



36 


49 







B. Country Establishment. 






Agents. 


Sub-Agents. 



Cashiers. 

■ 

Clerks. 


1 at £1,000 per annum. 

2 at £400 per annum. 

1 at £170 

per annum. 

2 at £160 per annum 

1 

, 800 , „ 

1 » 

300 



2 „ 

160 


1 » 

150 



4 

, 500 ’ „ 

1 „ 

275 



2 „ 

140 


1 „ 

125 



2 

, 400 „ 

2 „ 

200 



4 „ 

130 


1 „ 

120 



1 

, 375 „ 

11 „ 

175 



1 » 

125 


3 „ 

110 



5 

, 350 „ 

3 „ 

160 



10 „ 

120 

J5 

7 „ 

100 



2 

, 325 „ 

13 „ 

150 



1 „ 

115 

„ 

5 „ 

92 



5 

, 300 

5 » 

140 



13 „ 

110 

3) 

2 „ 

90 



1 

, 275 „ 

1 „ 

130 



2 „ 

100 

„ 

6 „ 

84 



8 

, 250 „ 

2 „ 

120 






16 „ 

80 



1 

, 235 








5 „ 

76 



3 

, 225 „ 








8 „ 

70 



5 

, 200 








1 „ 

68 



3 

, 175 „ 








16 „ 

60 


( Proba- 













(tioners. 

42 


41 




36 



68 





Agents have residence, fuel, and light, in addition to their salaries. Several sub-agents have residences. 

Note. — Three additional agencies are about being opened, but are not included in the above. They will 
comprise the usual staff. 
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Appendix V. 

A. Correspondence relating to the Salaries of the Poor Law Inspectors in Ireland — now 
Inspectors under the Local Government Board, Ireland. 


No- 1 . — Letter from the Poor Law Commissioners 
to the Under Secretary of the Lord Lieutenant. 

Poor Law Commission Office, Dublin, 
3rd September, 1868. 

Sir, — R eferring to the correspondence which has taken 
place on the subject of the proposed increase of the salaries 
of their inspectors, the Commissioners for administering the 
Laws for Relief of the Poor in Ireland desire to draw atten- 
tion to the fact that the measure alluded to in your letter 
of the 29th January, 1867, extending the powers and func- 
tions of inspectors, has now been passed into a law, and to 
acquaint you, for the information of His Excellency the 
Lord Lieutenant, that the provisions of that measure have 
been brought into full and complete operation. 

The Commissioners trust, therefore, that this will be con- 
sidered an opportune time to bring the subject again under 
the. consideration of the Lords Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury, as it is to be inferred from the corres- 
pondence that their lordships declined to entertain the pro- 
posal before the Act in question should be passed. The 
proposal submitted is, that the course adopted in England 
in regard to the salaries of the Poor Law Inspectors should 
be so far adopted in Ireland that instead of a commuted 
allowance for personal expenses an addition should be made 
to the salary, so that the whole may be made the basis for 
computing the superannuation allowance on retirement from 
the service, as at present arranged in the case of the Poor 
Law Inspectors in England. 

.Secondly, that retaining the present scale of salaries in 
Ireland for inspectors on first appointment, those officers 
should, after twenty years’ service, be placed on the same 
footing as Poor Law inspectors in England, a gradual rise 
being effected through that period of service. 

The present maximum salary in Ireland, including the 
commuted allowance of £150, is £750— reaching that point 
after five years’ service ; the commencing salary, including 
the same commuted allowance, being £650, with an annual 
'increment of £20. 

It is now proposed that after five years’ further service 
-the salary should become £800 ; after another five years, 
£850.; and after a further five years, completing the twentv 
•years’ service, £900 as the maximum. 

The Commissioners trust that this proposal will receive the 
approval of His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, and be re- 
commended to the favourable consideration of the Lords 
• Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury. 

By order of the Commissioners, 

B. Banks, Chief Clerk. 

To General Sir Thomas Larcom, k.c.b., 8ic., &c., 

Dublin Castle. 


No. 2. — Letter from the Under Secretary of the 
Lord Lieutenant to the Commissioners. 

Dublin Castle, 22nd September, 1868. 

Gentlemen, — In reference to your letter of the 3rd 
instant, recommending an improved scale of salaries for Poor 
Law Inspectors in Ireland, I am directed by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to inform you that a communication has been received 
from the Lords.Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, 
stating that having regard to the relative number of paupers, 
and the amount of money spent in poor law relief in England 
and Ireland, and the acreage of the two countries, they arc 
of opinion that the difference between the salaries of the 
English and Irish Inspectors, is only just and reasonable, 
and that they are therefore unable to sanction the proposed 
improved scale. 

I am, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

Thomas A. Larcom. 

The Poor Law Commissioners, 

Custom House. 


No. 3 . — Letter from the Commissioners to tho Chime 
Secretary of the Loud Lieutenant. 

Poor Law Commission Office, Dublin, 
25th January, 1869. 

,, Commissioners for administering the Laws for 

Relict of tho Poor in Ireland transmit to you herewith, to 
lie laid before His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, a copy 
of a letter which has been addressed to them by six of their 
inspectors on the subject of the increased duties devolving 
upon them in consequence of the arrangements made under 
the Act of last session (31 & 32 Vic., c. 74), cnabliinr Poor 
Law Inspectors to act as inspectors under the Medical 
Charities and Sanitary Acts, and submitting their claim to 
a higher rate of salary than is at present allowed them. 

I he application contains a tabular statement showing the 
changes made, . m districts of the six inspectors by whom 
the application is signed, by the arrangement above, referred 
to; but as. the figures in this statement only show the 
changes which affect those inspectors, the Commissioners 
think it right to submit a more extended tabic showing the 
alterations made m the extent of all the inspectors' districts, 
including those who were originally appointed as Medical 
Inspectors only. 

It must be observed in regard to Mr. Bourke that his 
salary being, on a different footing from the rest the present 
application m no way affects his case. 


Table. 



The Commissioners are satisfied that the description of the 
increased extent of sendee given in the letter of the six 
inspectors is by no means overstated, and their own ex- 
perience of the working of the recent Act, whereby they 
have been enabled to assign an equal share of labour to each 
of the eleven inspectors, has fully justified the expectation 


which they formed of the value of tho change of the law 
whereby the dispensaries have been brought for the first 
time withm tire possibility of being subjected to an effective 
system of inspection. 

The Commissioners had already in anticipation of these 
results recommended, while the Act was in progress through 
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Parliament, a simultaneous improvement of the position of 
the inspectors, and soon after the passing of the Act, sub- 
mitted to the late Government a definite proposal to that 
effect, which however was not acted on. 

The recommendation to which the Commissioners refer 
is set forth in a letter to Sir Thomas Lnrcom, dated the 
3rd of September last, from which the following is an ex- 
tract : — 

“ The proposal submitted is, that the course adopted in 
England in regard to the salaries of the Poor Law Inspectors 
should be so far adopted in Ireland that instead of a com- 
muted allowance for personal expenses an addition should 
be made to the salary, so that the whole may be made the 
basis for computing the superannuation allowance on retire- 
ment from the service, as at present arranged in the ease of 
the Poor Law Inspectors in England. 

“ Secondly, that retaining the present scale of salaries in 
Ireland for inspector's on first appointment, those officers 
should, after twenty years' service, be placed on the same 
footing as Poor Law Inspectors in England, a gradual rise 
being effected through that period of service. 

“ The present maximum salary in Ireland, including the 
commuted allowance of .£150, is £750 — reaching that point 
after five years’ service : the commencing salary, including 
the same commuted allowance, being £G50, with an annual 
increment of £20. 

“ It is now proposed that after five years' further service 
the salary should become £800 ; after another five years, 
£850 ; and after a further five years, completing the twenty 
years’ service, £900 as the maximum." 

The sum last named is, the Commissioners believe, the 
amount of a Poor Law Inspector’s salary in England on first 
appointment. 

The Commissioners now, after nearly six months’ experience 
of the benefits of the measure, which they are satisfied, as 
already observed, has been completely successful, submit the 
same proposal to consideration, and trust that His Excel- 
lency the Lord Lieutenant will be pleased to recommend it 
to the favourable consideration of the Lovds Commissioners 
of Her Majesty’s Treasury. 

By order of the Commissioners. 

B. Basks, Chief Clerk. 


Copy of Letter from Inspectors inclosed in 
the foregoing. 

Dublin, 14th January, 1869. 

Gentlemen-, — We, being inspectors appointed under the 
Irish Poor Relief Acts, would beg respectfully to address 
you iu reference to the operation of an Act passed on the 
31st of July last (Act 31 & 32 Vic., cap. 74) which extended 
our powers, and made us inspectors under the Medical 
Chanties and Sanitary Acts ; and having now had some 
months' experience of the additional duties imposed upon us 
by that Act, we would beg to submit to you our claim to a 
higher rate of salary, the duties referred to involving more 
labour, more, travelling, more lengthened absence from home, 
and consequently a considerable increase in our personal 
expenses. 

Up to the month of August last, we were inspectors 
appointed only to assist in the execution of the laws for the 
relief of the poor, but we were at that time, as you are 
aware, assigned districts of uuions in which we superintend 
not only the administration of the Poor Law, but also the 
operation of the Medical Charities and Sanitary Acts ; and 
although our respective districts were altered, anrl slightly 
reduced, the work of each inspector has been increased. 

The following table will show the change made in our 
districts : — 



We trust it will bo borne in mind that, the dispensary- 
stations are scattered all over the country, many of them 


being in remote places, and they will require periodical visits, 
while our duties under the Poor Law Acts seldom obliged 
us to travel further than to the workhouse of the union, and 
therefore that relieving us from the supervision of a few 
workhouses does not diminish our work to the extent it has 
been augmented by the inspection of the dispensaries. We 
have now, with one exception, been more than twenty years 
employed under your commission, and we think that after 
such aperiod of service we have reasonable grounds to expect 
that additional labour and fatigue, additional responsibility, 
and additional expense, will be met by a corresponding 
increase in our emoluments. 

We would submit that it is very unusual to require public 
officers to do more work than was contemplated at the time 
of their appointment without also making some provision 
for their remuneration ; and we would respectfully urge that 
our cluim especially deserves favourable consideration, as 
our new duties can only be discharged at an actual loss of 
income. 

We would, therefore, express a hope that you will have 
the goodness to bring the particulars of our case under the 
notice of the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty's 
Treasury, and recommend such an increase in our salaries 
ns may appear to you under the circumstances to be reason- 
able and sufficient. 

We have the honour to be, gentlemen, 

Your obedient servants, 

W. J. Hamilton, 
Samuel Horsley, 

It. Hamilton, 

Henry Robinson, 

W. P. O'Brien, 

T. Brodie. 

The Poor Law Commissioners. 


No. 4 . — Letter from the Commissioners to the Chief 
Secretary of His Excellency the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. 

Poor Law Commission Office, Dublin, 
20th July, 1809. 

Sir, — The Commissioners for administering the Laws for 
Relief of the Poor in Ireland desire to draw the attention of 
Their Excellencies the Lords Justices to their letter of the 
25th January last, and to the application from Poor Law 
Inspectors which accompanied it, on the subject of the duties 
now devolving on them, not only under the Poor Law Acts, 
hut under the Medical Charities and Sanitary Acts, and sub- 
mitting their claims to be allowed a higher rate of salary 
than is at present assigned to them. 

The further experience which the Commissioners have had 
since the date of the letter above referred to. of the arrange- 
ments made under the provisions of the Act 31 & 32 Vic., 
cap. 74, has confirmed them in the views which they have 
already expressed as to the advantage resulting to the 
public service from the provision enabling Poor Law Inspec- 
tors to act as inspectors under the Medical Charities and 
Sanitary Acts, while they are at the same time aware that 
the arrangement entails a loss upon the inspectors, the addi- 
tional duties now assigned to them involving more travelling, 
and consequently more personal expenses, for which latter 
they receive a commuted allowance which has not been 
increased. • 

The recommendation which the Commissioners submitted 
in their letter of the 25th January would not cause any 
change in the commencing salary of an inspector under the 
Irish Poor Law and Medical Charities Acts, but would place 
such inspector, after twenty years’ service, upon the same 
footing as that on which the Poor Law Inspectors in Eng- 
land are placed on entering the service. 

The Cbmmissioners took occasion in their last annual 
report (paragraphs 38 aud 39) to refer to this subject, and 
also to the subject of certain additional duties recently cast 
upon the Poor Law auditors, in whose case, however, pro- 
vision has been made in the Act which creates the duty for 
remunerating them for the additional labour. 

By order of the Commissioners, 

£. Banks, Chief Clerk. 

Right Hon. Chichester P. Fortescue, M.r., &c., &c. 

Dublin Castle. 


No. 5. Further Letter from the Commissioners to 

the Chief Secretary of the Lord Lieutenant. 

Poor Law Commission Office, Dublin. 
1st October, 1869. 

Srn, — The Commissioners for administering the Laws for 
Relief of the Poor in Ireland desire to draw your attention 
to the correspondence which has taken place on the subject 
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of the increased duties devolving upon Poor Law Inspectors, 
in consequence of the arrangements made under the Act 
enabling them to act ns'inspectors under the Medical Chari- 
ties Act and under the Sanitary Acts. The Commissioners 
desire to refer particularly to their letters of the 25th January 
and 20th July last, with the former of which they transmit- 
ted an application from certain of the Poor Law Inspectors, 
submitting their claims to be allowed a higher rate of salary 
than is at present assigned to them, and at the same time 
submitted for the consideration of His Excellency the Lord 
Lieutenant a definite proposal for the improvement of the 
position of the inspectors, trusting that His Excellency would 
be pleased to recommend it to the favourable consideration 
of the Lords Commissioners of Her Maje-ty’s Treasury. 

By order of the Commissioners, 

B. Banks, Chief Clerk. 

The Right Hon. 0. P. Fortescuc, m.;\, &c., &c., 

Dublin Castle. 


No. 6. — Letter from the Under Secretary of the 
Lord Lieutenant to the Commissioners- 


Dublin Castle, 1 1 th October, 1869. 

Gentlemen,— "With reference to your further letter of the 
1st instant, respecting the salaries of the Poor Law Inspec- 
tors in Ireland, 1 am directed by the Lord Lieutenant to 
acquaint you that, before again recommending their appli- 
cation for. an improved scale of salary to the favourable 
consideration of the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury, it is necessary that His Excellency be furnished 
with a reply to their Lordship's letter of the 19th Septem- 
ber, 1868, containing or implying a comparison of the duties 
of Poor Law Inspectors in England and Ireland, the sub- 
stance of which letter was communicated to you by the then 
Under Secretary, under date the 22nd September, 1868. 

I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 


The Poor Law Commissioners, 
Custom House. 


T. II. Burke. 


Enclosure in No. 6. 

Treasury Chambers, 19th September, 1868. 

My Lord, — I am directed by the Lords Commissioners 
ot Her Majesty s Treasury to acknowledge the receipt of 
your Lordship’s letter of the 8tli inst., recommending to the 
favourable consideration of Their Lordships an application 
from the Poor Law Commissioners on behalf of their in- 
spectors for an improved scale of salaries, which would have 
the effect of giving them, after twenty years’ service, a maxi- 
mum of .£960 per annum, instead of, as at present! a 
maximum salary of £600, with a commuted allowance for 
travelling expenses of £150 a year, thus placing them on an 
equality with the poor law inspectors of England. 

. * n rt 'Py’ * am desired by Their Lordships to state, for the 
information of His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, that 
having fully considered all the bearings of the question, and 
having regard to the relative number of paupers, and the 
amount of money spent in poor law relief in England and 
la-eland, and the comparative number of unions, and the 
acreage of the two countries, They are unable to form any 
other opinion, but that the difference between the salaries 
°f the English and Irish inspectors is only just and reason- 
able, and they are, therefore unable to sanction the proposed 
improved scale. 

I have the honour to be, my lord, 

Tour obedient servant, 

™ , n , (Signed) William Law. 

The Earl of Mayo. 


No. 7 . — Letter from the Commissioners to the Chief 
Secretary of the Lord Lieutenant. 

Poor Law Commission Office, Dublin, 
21st October, 1869. 

Snt, — The Commissioners for administering the Laws for 
Belief of the Poor in Ireland have the honour to acknow- 
ledge the letter of the Under Secretary of His Excellency 
the Lord Lieutenant, dated the 1 Itli instant, expressing His 
Excellency’s desire to be furnished with a reply to the letter 
of the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury of 
the 19th September, 1868, containing, or implying, a com- 
parison of the duties of Poor Law Inspectors in England 
and Ireland. 


The passage here alluded to is in the following terms : — 
Having regard to the relative number of paupers, and 
the amount of money spent in poor law relief in England and 
Ireland, and the comparative number of unions, and the 
acreage of the two countries, their lordships are unable to 
form any other opinion, but that the difference between the 
salaries of the English and Irish inspectors is only just and 
reasonable, and they are, therefore, unable to sanction the 
proposed improved scale [of salaries].” 

The Commissioners gladly accept the opportunity now 
afforded to them, by His Excellency's command, of replying 
to the reasons assigned, as above, for maintaining a difference 
between the salaries of the English and Irish inspectors. 
Before doing so, however, they licg to point out that tlieir 
proposal was to place the Irish inspectors, after twenty years' 
service , on the same footing as that enjoyed by the English 
inspectors from the first day of their appointment, allowing 
the Irish inspectors to begin with the present emoluments, 
viz., £650 per annum, and to arrive by gradual annual in- 
crement to £900 per annum as a maximum. 

The inference derivable from the language of tlieir lord- 
ships, as above quoted, is that the duties of the Irish inspec- 
tor are not so extensive, nor his services so valuable to the 
public as those of the English inspector, having regard to the 
different circumstances of the two countries ; that is to say, 
the difference in the relief expenditure, the number of 
paupers, the number of unions, and the acreage. 

The differences in question are as follows, talcing the 
statistics of 1868 as the basis of comparison : 



Avi-rane daily 

Ri'liof 

Niimlmr of 



I'aiiiiopi. 

' " 



En cl ami, . . 1 

Ireland, 

| 692,(540 
70,619 

£ 

7,498,061 

829,521 

J08 

37, .'124,888 
20,815,460 


According to the estimates for the two departments for 
1868-69, the number of inspectors in England was at that 
time eighteen, including four inspectors of workhouse schools, 
and the number in Ireland was eleven, including four 
medical inspectors. The number of inspectors’ districts in 
England appear to be only eleven, two of the fourteen in- 
spectors having medical duties only, and a third beiii" un- 
attached to district duty. The number of inspectors’ dis- 
tricts in Ireland is also eleven, each medical inspector having 
a district of unions under his charge for all purposes. 

There is certainly a disproportion in those numbers, bavin" 
regard to the circumstances specified ; nevertheless the Com- 
missioners feel there are valid grounds for believing that the 
duties of inspectors in Ireland are as extensive and their 
services as useful as those of the inspectors in England. 

With regard to the relative number of paupers in the two 
countries, animportnut part of a Boor Law Inspector’s duty 
is to attend the meetings of Boards of Guardians, to assist 
them in tlie discharge of tlieir business, and to inculcate 
souud principles of administration ; and it may be doubted 
whether the excess alluded to in the number of paupers, re- 
latively to the population, should be regarded as indicating 
a greater degree of value in this branch of the service. The 
large number of unions in each inspector’s district in Eng- 
land makes it quite impossible that this branch of duty 
should he discharged so regularly and efficiently there as it 
is in Ireland. 

Another consideration arising on a comparison of the 
number of paupers is the fact that of the 992,640 paupers in 
England no less than 842,600 receive outdoor relief : whereas 
in Ireland of the 70,619 receiving relief only 16,862 are out- 
door poor, making this class in England fifty times ns great 
as the same in Ireland. On the other hand, the indoor poor 
in Ireland amount to 53,017, while those in England do not 
exceed 150,040, or somewhat under three times the number, 
a proportion not very different from that of the population 
in the two countries. r 

. Now, the ordinary duty of the district inspector brings 
him, or ought to bring him, frequently into contact with 
the. indoor poor, in order to observe the state of their diet, 
their clothing, tlieir day-rooms, their dormitories, their 
treatment, and all other matters affecting their condition; 
and this duty we know is capable of being done efficiently in 
Ireland with the existing number of inspectors. Whether 
the same number of inspectors in England be sufficient to 
secure an equally effective attendance at four times the 
number of unions containing four times the number of work- 
houses, and nearly three times the number of inmates, may 
very reasonably be questioned. 

But the ordinary duty of an inspector in either country 
does not bring him in contact with the outdoor poor except 
to the very limited extent available to him when attending 
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a Board of Guardians during the time they are considering 
the cases of the applicants for relief, and the 842,600 out- 
door paupers in England can add little to the duties of an 
inspector beyond occasional inquiries into the conduct of 
relieving officers when complained of, and the business arising 
on cases proposed to be excepted, with the assent of the Poor 
Law Board, from the operation of the prohibitory order. 

Thus the presumption raised by the enormous dilferenee 
in the number of outdoor poor in the two countries, if it be 
allowed to weigh in a comparison of the duties of the English 
and Irish inspector, ought to be permitted to do so subject to 
the consideration stated. 

A similar remark applies, and for the same reasons, to the 
difference of the expenditure in outdoor relief which in 
England is eighty times as much as in Ireland. 

Hie following analysis of the sum of £7,498,061, expended 
in relief in England in 1 867-68 is taken from the last Report 
of the Poor Law Board : — 


£ 


In-maintenance, 

1.517,490 

Out-relief, .... 

3,620.284 

Maintenance of lunatics, 

656,792 

Workhouse loans, . 

207,998 

Salaries and rations of officers. 

770,539 

Other expenses, 

724,952 

Total, 

. £7.49S,061 


In addition to what has been said on the subject of the 
outdoor relief item (£3,620,284) it may be observed (hat 
the maintenance of lunatics ( £6.56,792) lias no connexion 
whatever with the duties of an English poor law inspector, 
the lunatics referred to, though paid for l'rom the poor-rates, 
being maintained in lunatic asylums. The next item, 
“ Workhouse. Loans” (£207,998), consists of annual repay- 
ments, with interest, of money borrowed by the Guardians 
for the building of workhouses, and represents no part of a 
poor law inspector’s duty at the present time, except pro- 
bably in the metropolitan district. 

llow far the item “ Other expenses” (£724,952) repre- 
sents any part of a Poor Law Inspector’s duty it is not easy 
to say ; but it will not be far wrong to state that inspectors’ 
business in England is mainly represented by the item of 
“ In-maintenance, "viz., £ 1 ,5 1 7,496, and the item of ‘’Salaries 
and rations, &c., of officers, 1 ' the latter being taken as a 
measure of the number of persons over whose official conduct 
supervision is exercised by the inspector. 

The Commissioners now pass to the difference in “the 
number of unions ’’ and “ the acreage.” As regards the 
latter, it does not appear to be ranch out of proportion with 
the total number of inspectors in the two countries, but the 
number of unions in each inspector's district, in England is 
on the average four times as great as in Ireland ; that is to 
say, as sixty in one to fifteen in the other, on the average. 

The unions in Ireland, however, are much more extensive 
aud more populous than those in England. The acreage of 
Ireland, divided by the number of unions, gives 1 27,000 
acres to each union ou the average, and the acreage of Eng- 
land 56,000 ; and the workhouses in Ireland are larger and 
occupied by a larger number of inmates. It must be stated 
also that the Boards of Guardians in Ireland lean much more 
in administering the Poor Law on the district inspector and 
the. Central Board than is the case in England. In the vast 
majority of the rural English unions very little necessity is 
felt, or exists, perhaps, for the constant, supervision of an 
inspector, and his aid is called in on very special occasions 
only. 

In Ireland, besides special occasions for visit, inquiry, and 
report, every union is visited by the inspector, and the 
workhouse inspected onee in each half-year, and a report 
made to the Central Board on its financial condition, the 
state of the workhouse in its several departments, the con- 
duct of the schools, both literary and industrial, and lastly 
on the state of repair of the buildings ; and on the receipt of 
every such report, the result, favourable or unfavourable, 
is communicated to the guardians, and the correspondence 
continues until all remedial measures required have been 
Ciirried out. 

It must not be forgotten that, beside the workhouse, in 
each union there is usually one, and sometimes more than 
one separate building, called a fever hospital, under the 
direct management of the Board of Guardians. These 
hospitals afford in the aggregate 10,000 beds, and, at a 
time when the country is peculiarly exempt from contagious 
disease, contain an average daily number of 1,300 patients, 
which it is part of the Irish inspector's duty to inspect. 

In addition to these establishments, there are in each 
union, on an average, five dispensary buildings furnished 
and fitted up by the Board of Guardians, but situate in 
various parts of the union, more or less remote from the 
centre. These are necessarily visited from time to time by 
the inspector, to see that the buildings are kept in a proper 


state, and the medicines, medical and surgical appliaueea 
be taken due care of, and that the medical officers duly enter 
up their medical relief and vaccination registers. In the 
year l°67-8, no less than 767,759 persons received medical 
relief, and in the same year 1 3 1 ,426 were vaccinated. 

In every union also there is business arising under the 
Sanitary Acts and Burial Board Acts, as well as the 
Medical Charities Act, requiring the attendance of the 
inspectors at Boards of Guardians, the exercise of their 
powers of inquiry, and the duty of reporting the result 
thereof to the Commissioners. 

The Commissioners are not aware that there is in the 
English Poor Law Department anything analogous to that 
pari of the duty of an Irish Poor Law District I nspector, 
which exists in regard to the fever hospitals and dispensary 
buildings, and the operations under the Burial Grounds and 
Sanitary Acts in Ireland. 

Having thus shown that the number of unions in Iris 
district is not. the same measure of the extent of an 
inspectors’s duty in Ireland that it is in England, the 
Commissioners proceed to mention a very important dif- 
ference in the administration of the Poor Law in the two 
countries, which appears to them to have a material bearing 
on the present question. 

The powers of the Irish Poor Law Commissioners re- 
semble, in most respects, those possessed by the Poor Law 
Board in England, but there is one provision in the Irish 
Poor Law which casts upon the central authority in Ireland 
a greater responsibility than that which devolves on the same 
authority in England. The provision alluded to empowers 
the Commissioners to dissolve any Board of Guardians 
which may have made serious default in the administration 
of relief, and to appoint paid officers, usually called vice- 
guardians, to perform the duties instead. During the 
famine period, no less than thirty-nine unions, or about one- 
fourth uf the then number (viz., 130) were dealt with in 
this way. But the jealousy of Parliament was justly 
awakened by every new instance of this mode of superseding 
the representative system of local management : and since 
the year 18-19, no such dissolution of the Board of Guardians 
has taken place, although the power itself, without being 
actually exercised, has sometimes operated as a force kept 
in reserve, and compelled a reluctant Board of Guardians to 
carry out effectually the intentions of the Legislature. 

The Central Board, however, in abstaining from the 
exercise ot this power, has felt constrained to protect itself 
from the responsibility which its possession creates, hy 
maintaining a constant and uniform supervision of all the 
proceedings of every Board of Guardians in Ireland, and it 
is in this department of its business that it derives lux- 
greater value from the sendees of its inspectors than can 
by possibility be the case in England. 

Tiie supervision above referred to is effected in ways 
which would scarcely be practicable in England. 

In England it would be difficult, and perhaps unnecessary, 
that, the central authority should possess a general and 
minute knowledge of the proceedings of all the Boards 
of Guardians in England and Wales. The action of the 
Poor Law Board is accordingly, for the most part, limited 
to what is reported to them by their inspectors, or what 
arises in special correspondence with the Guardians, or 
what is brought under their notice by third parties, in the 
way of complaint or otherwise. 

in Ireland all the proceedings of every Board of Guardians 
are made known to the Commissioners by copies of the 
minutes of each weekly meeting. If any thing goes wrong, 
therefore, in Ireland the Commissioners become directly 
responsible, and this, as already observed, is necessarily the 
case; for as the Commissioners possess the power of dis- 
solving a Board of Guardians and appointing viee-guardians, 
a power which they are very unwilling to exercise, their 
best security for avoiding it lies in a thorough knowledge of 
all that is being done, and in the practice of having what- 
ever is wrong at once corrected. This business is carried on 
in a great measure by means of the services of the district 
inspector, to whom the weekly minutes of each union are 
sent by post after examination in the Dublin office, for any 
suggestion or additional information which he can supply 
npon every matter marked therein for consideration. 

Not only the minutes of the proceedings of the Boards 
of Guardians but the current statistics of pauperism mid 
expenditure, including the collection of the poor rates 
(which in England it would be impossible to supervise 
effectually) is brought under the constant supervision of 
the Central Board aud its inspectors. 

In conclusion, the Commissioners may be permitted to 
say that this system of action has been attended by success, 
and that the Boards of Guardians are, almost without 
exception, in amicable relations with the Commissioners, and 
ready in all difficulties to be guided by their assistance and 
advice, and that in maintaining this very desirable state of 
things tho constant intercourse kept up between the Board 
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of Guardians and the inspectors contributes in a very 
especial degree. 

_ The Commissioners trust that in making this representa- 
tion to His Excellency they may have succeeded in com- 
municating the impression which they themselves sincerely 
entertain, to the effect that the duties of an Irish inspector 
are as extensive, and his services as valuable to the public, 
as those of an English inspector. The business is at all 
events of as high a character and as engrossing to an active 
and intelligent mind ; and if the reasons assigned in the 
Treasury letter for a difference of salary have any weight 
after this explanation, it could be only to imply that the 
number of .inspectors in Ireland is more than sufficient for 
the duty, in which view, however, the Commissioners after 
long experience are not prepared to acquiesce. 

By order of the Commissioners, 

B. Banks, Chief Clerk. 

To the Right Hon. C. P. Fortescue, m.p., &c., &c., 

Dublin Castle. 


No. 8. — Letter from the Under Secretary of the 
Lord Lieutenant to the Commissioners. 

Dublin Castle, 28th October, 1869. 

Gentlemen, — I am directed by the Lord Lieutenant to 
acknowledge the receipt of your communication of the 21st 
instant, submitting the claims of Poor Law Inspectors to 
a higher rate of salary, and to state that His Excellency 
will recommend the same to 'the favourable consideration of 
the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury when 
the estimates for the ensuing year are about being framed. 

I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

T. II. DunKE. 

The Poor Law Commissioners, 

Custom House. 


No. 9 . — Letter from Nine of the Poor Law 
Inspectors to the Commissioners. 

Dublin, 17th October, 1870. 

Gentlemen, — We, the undersigned Poor Law Inspectors, 
desire respectfully to refer to the correspondence that has 
recently taken place regarding the salary and emoluments 
of our office. 

We think it unnecessary to recapitulate the facts set 
forth in the correspondence which lias been published in 
your annual reports kid before Parliament in the years 
1869 and 1870, showing the additional labour and responsi- 
bility imposed on us by the operation of the Act 31 & 32 
Vic., cap. 74, and the increased personal expenses involved 
in the discharge of our present duties, and we now take the 
liberty of addressing you only with the view of directing 
your attention to the fact that no reply has yet been 
received from the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty's 
Treasury to the communications made by you and by Iiis 
Excellency the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland in the year’] 869 
recommending that the salary of our office should be raised’ 
and we do so in the hope that it may appear to you ex- 
pedient to bring our case again under their lordships' notice. 
We annex an extract from a report of the proceeding in 
the. House of Commons on the 1 4th of July last, by which 
you will observe that, iu answer to Lord George Hamilton, 
the First Lord of the Treasury stated that the question had 
been re-examined, and that their lordships’ answer would 
shortly be made known : — 

House op Commons, Thursday, July 14. 

Irish Poor Law Inspectors. 

Lord George Hamilton.— I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury whether, having regard to the facts set 
forth m the annual report of the Poor Law Commissioners 
for Ireland, laid before Parliament in the years 1869 and 
(o the effect that the operation of the Act passed in 
1868, 31 & 32 Vic., cap. 74, extending the powers and 
duties of the Poor Law Inspectors in Ireland, has imposed 
additional labour on those officers, and considerably increased 
tlieir personal expenses, it is the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to accede to the application made by the Poor 
Law Commissioners, and both by the late and present Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, in favour of an improved scale of 
salary for the Poor Law Inspectors ? 

Mr. Gladstone.— The noble lord has asked me, after 
stating the grounds for his question, whether the Govern- 
ment are prepared to comply with the request for an 
increase in the salaries of the Poor Law Inspectors in 


Ireland, mainly on the ground of augmentation of duties. 
I am informed that the question has been repeatedly under 
the consideration of the Treasury, and that it lias always 
received a negative reply. The question has, however, 
been re-examined, partly in connexion with matters to 
which the noble lord adverts, and tlieir answer will shortly 
he made known in a letter from the department. 

We would also beg to remark that, since the foregoing 
statement was made by Mr. Gladstone, the number of 
inspectors in Ireland has been reduced, the vacancy caused 
by the retirement of Dr. Knox not having been filled up, 
and the unions that were in his charge having, by a re- 
arrangement of the districts, been apportioned among the 
other inspectors; this alteration, while it has effected a 
saving in the cost of the staff of inspectors in Ireland, has 
still further added to our duties and increased our personal 
expenses, and we would express a hope that the circum- 
stance may be considered as an additional reason why our 
claim for an improved scale of salary should receive favour- 
able consideration. 

We have the honour to be, gentlemen, 

Your obedient servants, 

W. J. Hamilton, 

II. Hamilton, 

Henry Robinson, 

Samuel Horslet, 

W. P. O’Brien, 

T. Buodie, 

John Hill, 

Charles Croker King, 
George F. Rougiian. 

The Poor Law Commissioners. 


No. 10 . — Letter from the Commissioners to the 
Under Secretary of the Lord Lieutenant. 


Poor Law Commission Office, Dublin, 
22nd October, 1870. 

Sir, — The Commissioners for administering the Laws for 
Relief of the Poor in Ireland transmit to you herewith, for 
the information of His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, a 
copy of a letter which has been addressed to them by nine 
Poor Law and Medical Inspectors on the subject of their 
salary and emoluments, in which they refer to the corre- 
spondence which took place on the subject in October, I860. 
Since that date the Commissioners desire to point out that 
a letter was written announcing the retirement of one of the 
inspectors, Dr. Knox, and the intention of the Commis- 
sioners not to fill up the vacancy. 

In transmitting the present letter, the Com miss ioners 
desire again to recommend the proposed improvement of the 
inspectors’ salaries to the favourable consideration of His 
Excellency. 

By order of the Commissioners, 


T. II. Burke, esq., &c., 
Dublin Castle. 


B. Banks, Chief Clerk. 


No. 11. — Letter from Mr. Matiieson, Chief Secre- 
tary’s Office, to the Commissioners. 

Dublin Castle, 3rd November, 1870. 

Gentlemen, — lam directed by the Lord Lieutenant to 
transmit to you the enclosed copy of a letter from the Lords 
Commissioners of Her Majesty's Treasury on the subject of 
the grant of increased salaries to the Poor Law Inspectors 
inlreknd, and to request that you will favour His Excel- 
lency with any observations which you may desire to make 
thereon. 

I am to observe that the Lords of the Treasury do not 
appear to have had under their consideration the fact that 
the number of inspectors has been reduced. 

I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

. . R N. Matiieson. 

-the Poor Law Commissioners. 


Copy of Letter from the Treasury enclosed in the fore- 
going Letter (No. 11). 

Treasury Chambers, 25th October, 1870. 
am directed by the Lords Commissioners of Her 
Majesty s Treasury to state, for the information of His 
Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, that they are not of opinion 
that a case has been made out for the proposed grant of 
increased salaries to the Poor Law Inspectors in Ireland, 
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You are aware that frequent applications had been pre- 

’ • ' • - ■' - : — ~ — — e "~ " ana requesting tue ouiuuusaiuut.a w — — ; — , - 

with any observations which they may desire to make 
thereon. 


You are aware that frequent applications Hail been pre- increase of the salaries of Poor Law Inspectore ni ■ M and 1, 
viously addressed to this Board praying sanction for a scale and requesting the Commissioners to f ^ ao^it-e ‘ to make 

of salaries which would place the Irish Poor Law inspectors, ‘ ” 

after twenty years' service, at the same maximum as the 


The Commissioners regret to find that they have failed 
in their previous endeavour to make it appear that tne 
official status of a Poor Law Inspector in Ireland considered 
in relation to that of a Poor Law Inspector in England, 
cannot be fairly estimated by the comparative amount ol 
cost and numbers of the recipients of relief m the two coun- 
tries : and they now submit with great deference that this 
question is a separate and very different one from the ques- 
tion of the proportionate number, of inspectors, and not, 

mens oue- . like the lattei '’ 10 bc ! m,asured in nmtenal ,,C e ,VC ° y 

Legislation of late years has, without doubt, added to the the statistics of pauperism. ... . , n 

great disproportion of numbers which appears so likely to 
have an influence on their lordships’ decision m regard to 
the proposed increase of salary. The question is thus stated 
in Mr. Stansfeld’s letter. IIow does it happen that while 
the Central establishment in England obtains all the inform 


English inspectors. 

These applications, however, did not anticipate the ob- 
vious objection that although the salaries in England may 
bo somewhat higher, the work of inspection, as a whole, is 
less costly than in Ireland, because the inspecting staff is 
proportionately to the work less numerous. 

My Lords are glad to perceive that the Poor Law Board 
endeavour to answer this objection, ami they have given tlieir 
best consideration to the explanations which the (Jornmis- 
sionei-s offer. 


duties of the Irish Inspi „ , 

should be borne in minrl tliat pauperism bas decreased 
Ireland since 1849-50, the date at which the present scale 
of salary appears to have been fixed. 

My Lords note further the statement of the Commissioners 
that Boards of Guardians are subjected to more constant 

^But^after maWnw allowances on these points/Thcir Lord- tion it requires concerning the relief offnearly a million 

ships still do not feel satisfied that, the great disproportion paupers and the outlay of £7,500,000 from twenty m- 
T*« "» speetor, costing |e- T 
Central establishment in England obtains all the lnfoa 


partruent in Ireland requires eleven men at £ 1 0,000 to 
watch the distribution of rather more then £800,000 among 


70,000 paupers? 

It is right to state that on one, the Irish, side of the com- 
parison here made, the 700,000 recipients of medical relief 
are omitted. Still the disproportion of numbers and more 
especially of expenditure is very large. 

The answer to this inquiry must be given without reserve. 
A greater proportion of inspectors is necessary in Ireland 
than in England, because the Central establishment in Ire- 
land requires of necessity a great deal more information 
from itsinspcctors than the c< 


itral establishment in England 


tion it requires concerning the relief of nearly a million 
paupers and the outlay of £7,508,000 from twenty inspec- 
tors, including workhouse school inspectors, costing less 
than £23,000 a year, while the Central department in Ire- 
land requires eleven men at £10,000 a year to watch the 
distribution of rather more than £800,000 among 70,000 
paupers, and the question arises whether there is the same 
economy of highly-paid labour in Ireland that there is in 
England ? 

For example : , , . , 

1 . Do the Irish inspectors undertake any work wlucli 
could be performed by a lower class of official ? 

There is a large staff of inspectors’ clerks at small sala- 
ries attached to the inspectors in England, in order to 
relieve them of much routine work. Is there any similar 
provision in Ireland ? If so, it does not appear on the face of 
the estimates. 

2. It is notorious that the poor have of late years been 
treated in Rnglaud with greater liberality than formerly, 
and that the interference of the Central department is more 
frequently called for, increasing of course the labour of 
inspection. 

The Poor Law Board in England has met. the new de- 
mands upon them by the creation of a class of sub-inspcc- 
tors who will receive for live years a salary of £500, allow- 
ances included, and it is intended, whenever practicable, 

that first appointments shall hereafter be made to tins of the subject, and annexed to this lettei w dl be foun 
elass 11 extract from their Report, dated 4tb_ March, lj>54, sta 

By the aid of this and other arrangements my lords have 
reason to hope that the cost of inspection in England, in 
spite of increased demands upon it, will at least remain 
stationary ; and they would ask whether it is not possible 
for the Irish Poor Law Commissioners to devise measures 
similar, at all events, in effect to those which have been 
adopted by the English Board. 

My Lords must request, before finally deciding upon the 


It is difficult to appreciate, without witnessing it, the 
vast difference in the administration of the Poor Law in the 
two countries which has been caused by the difference m 
the laws of relief, and especially by the creation in Ireland 
of the power to dissolve a Board of Guardians and to ap- 
point paid officers in its stead ; for although this power, 
once exercised to a great extent, has in recent years not 
been exercised at all, its existence causes a course of ad- 
ministration to be maintained which is absolutely necessary 
to enable the Central board to avoid its exercise. .. 

The two Commissioners deputed by the Lords Commis- 
sioners of Her Majesty’s Treasary in 1854, to inquire into 
“all the circumstances connected with the Poor Law Com- 
Ireland,” made a niiuute inquiry into this branch 
’ • this letter will he found an 
extract from their Report, dated 4th ’March, 1854, stating 
in detail the results of that inquiry and the conclusion which 
they arrived at concisely expressed as follows : — 

“The importance of the Poor Law Office in Ireland and 
the additional number of functionaries employed therein, 
when compared with the Poor Law Office in England, have 
induced us to set forth somewhat fully the exceptions to the 
ordinary Poor Law, as they exist in Ireland, without which 
feared that the necessity for the greater number of per- 


increase proposed, that you, with the Poor Law Commis- son s upon the establishment could not be satisfactorily 
sioners, will consider these points, and favour this Board explained." 


with your and their opinion upon them. 

Under no circumstances could My Lords consent to the 
scale proposed by the Poor Law Commissioners them- 
selves. 

But if the Commissioners should be able to propose a 
lower minimum for inspectors newly appointed, or other 
measures of an economical character, Their Lordships would 
be willing to increase the maximum salary to £650, making 
with the commuted personal allowance of £150, a total sum 
of £800 per annum. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

James Stansfeld. 

The Chief Secretary for Ireland. 


No. 12. Letter from the Commissioners to Mr. 

Matheson. 

Poor Law Commission Office, Dublin, 
12th November, 1870. 

— The Commisioners for administering the Laws for 


The authors of this Report appear to have fully appreciated 
the in-eat difference existing in the administration of the 
Poor Laws in the two countries, for they recommended, on 
the grounds which are stated, therein, a permanent Poor 
Law Establishment exceeding in cost to the public £40,000 
per annum, including twenty inspectors, the corresponding 
cost at this time being £28,987 and the number of inspec- 
tors ten. 

It is true that since the date of that Report many of the 
peculiar provisions of the Irish Poor Law enumerated therein 
have ceased to be sources of onerous labour to the depart- 
ment ; but on the other hand the Burial Grounds Acts, the 
Compulsory Vaccination Aet, and the Sanitary Acts were 
not at that time in existence. It is, moreover, remarkable 
that in 1854 the poor rate expenditure had diminished from 
£2,177,051 in 1849 to £849.859, a sum very nearly iden- 
tical with tlic present annual expenditure. 

That reduction of expenditure and of pauperism liad very 
naturally and properly, without interference on the part of 
their lordships, been accompanied by a very large diminution 
in the staff of inspectors, resulting in a saving of £20,000 
per annum, together with other retrenchments voluntarily 

uumsioucia ,ui n „,„, adopted by the Commissioners. So far, however, from that 

Relief of the Poor in Ireland acknowledge the receipt of reduction being supposed to lower the status of the inspec- 
your letter of the 3rd instant, communicating, by direction tors remaining in office, an opportunity was ultimately 
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taken by their lordships of approving a very material in- 
crease in the salaries of those officers who remained. 

This measure was recommended in the Report already 
quoted in the following terms: — 

“ At present there are sixteen Poor Law Inspectors, and 
five medical inspectors over 1 63 unions and 960 dispensa- 
ries. 

“ Eight of the Poor Law inspectors arc paid at the same 
rate as the English inspectors, viz., £700 a year, and the 
remaining eight at ,£.500 a year. 

“ The reason for this reduced rate was, that on abolish- 
ing the corps of temporary inspectors, and making perma- 
nent a certain number of t hem, there was a great competi- 
tion for the permanent office among those who had served 
as temporary inspectors, and the applications of many very 
good and tried men were necessarily unsuccessful. It 
seemed difficult, therefore, at that time to propose a larger 
salary than that which was equivalent to the emoluments 
of inspectors when temporarily employed, as so many would 
have been glad to continue on the same terms. 

“ On the other hand, it must be borne in mind that in- 
stead of one, two, three, or four unions, the number allotted 
to temporary inspectors a short time before the change, the 
permanent inspeators— selected as they all were from that 
body— have from five to ten unions each, according to the 
nature of the district. They are obliged, therefore, to be from 
home to a far greater extent than when in charge of a 
smaller number of unions, and the Commissioners have 
had complaints from some of them of the inadequacy of 
their salaries on this account. 

“ We are of opinion that this is a fitting opportunity for 
equalizing the labours of the several inspectors ; and, as it 
has been represented to us that the districts might be en- 
larged in some cases, so as to render it unnecessary to em- 
ploy more than fourteen inspectors, wc suggest to the Com- 
missioners the propriety of taking steps to carry into effect 
that object. 

“ In equalizing the labours of the inspectors, it will be 
proper to place their salaries upon a more satisfactory foot- 
ing. With this view, we recommend that the scale of sala- 
ries for inspectors should commence at £500 a year, and 
increase by an annual rise of £20, to £(W0 a year. 

“ Ip addition to which, we are of opinion that they should 
be paid a commuted allowance of £150 a year each, in lieu 
of personal allowance when absent from home, together 
with the actual amount paid for their conveyance. 

“ The eight senior inspectors might be allowed to con- 
tinue at the existing rates of salary and allowance as long 
as they hold their present offices, with the power of com- 
muting at any time for the fixed sum. 

“ The medical inspectors, wc are of opinion, may be paid 
at the same rate of salary, provided their number be re- 
duced from five to four ; but in any case the personal allow- 
ance should, we think, be commuted for the same amount 
as the other inspectors, viz., £150 a year.” 

It will be seen from this extract that the inspectors in 
Ireland were originally on the same footing as to salary as 
the inspectors in England, and the Report explains cor- 
rectly the way in which those appointed as permanent in- 
spectors after the famine came to be appointed at a lower 
scale of salary. 

It was justly felt in 1854 that, as nothing had occurred 
to lower tliu status of an Irish Poor Law inspector, it was 
but fair, after several years’ service, to advance the salary 
from the minimum assigned on first appointment. 

The increase so recommended was not actually sanctioned 
by the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury until the year 
1860, at which time the poor-rate expenditure had fallen so 
low as £558,835, and the average daily number of paupers 
to 45,412. 

A further advancement is now sought, after a further 
interval of ten years, not because the expenditure has a^ain 
advanced to £817,772, and the average daily number 0 re- 
lieved to 69,260, but on account of the increased period of 
service, regard being had to the minimum of £500 on first 
appointment. 

The several questions — “Whether there is the same 
economy of highly-paid labour in Ireland that there is in 
England ? ” “ Whether the Irish inspectors undertake any 
work which could be performed by a lower class of officials ?” 
And — “ Whether there is in Ireland as in England a lar<m 
staff of inspectors’ clerks, _ at small salaries, attached to the 
inspectors, in order to relieve them of much routine work ?” 
— must be answered by_ the simple statement that there is 
no routine work of which an Irish inspector could be re- 
lieved by a clerk or other inferior officer, and that if an in- 
spector in Ireland should he allowed a clerk he would not 
know what use to make of his services. 

The Commissioners are not exactly cognizant of what 


routine work au English inspector is relieved by his clerk. 
They can only say that in Ireland the inspector's time is 
not occupied in collecting or compiling the statistics of his 
district, or in correspondence with union officials unless 
upon exceptional occasions. 

There is nothing therefore of this nature to furnish em- 
ployment for a clerk in compiling or copying ; all statistics, 
whether relating to the Poor Law or Medical Charities, 
are procured and compiled at the Central office (with more 
economy of service and more efficiency, as the. Commissioners 
apprehend) ; anil such statistics are. always at the service of 
the inspector so far as they relate to his own district. The 
inspectors can at all times likewise command copies from 
the office, of their own reports, or other documents relating 
to their districts, whenever they may have occasion to refer 
to them. All the correspondence, iliorcforo. occupying the 
time of an inspector in Ireland, other than his own reports 
to the Commissioners, consists of minuting on the papers 
daily referred to him, any suggestions which he may have 
to make on the subject of the business contained in such 
papers: and these, be it observed, include the minutes of 
the weekly meetings of each Hoard of Guuvili.ms in his dis- 
trict. It is clear that this branch of duty, which is of a high 
order, could not be performed by anyone but the inspector 
himself. A short enumeration of the other branches of 
duty performed by an Irish inspector will show that there 
are none of which he could relieve himself by the assistance 
of an inferior officer, all of them being of an equally high 
order with the corresponding duties of an inspector ill 
England. For example, at tendance at Boards of Guardians, 
inspection of workhouses, workhouse schools, and work- 
house hospitals, inspection of dispensaries, a duty not yet 
known to the English inspector, but having most, important 
effects on Hie administration of medical relief in Ireland, 
and especially on the pmeiiceof vaccination. The conduct 
of special inquiries into complaints preferred against 
Boards of Cinirdians or the. paid officers, under the provi- 
sions either of the Hour Law, the Medical Charities, the 
Burial Grounds, or the Sanitary Acts, and the. preparation 
of special reports on such occasions. 

It is clear that none of these, which arc the. ordinary 
duties of an Irish inspector, could be discharged vica- 
riously. 

It may be proper to add that the services of an inspector 
in Ireland are not uiifrequeiitly, with our assent, employed 
by-tlie Government in duty quite extraneous to the func- 
tions of the Commissioners, and that they have in recent 
years been used in matters of great difficulty and delicacy 
arising under the provisions of the. Lunane Asylums Acts, 
the Factory Acts, and under certain provisions of the Sani- 
tary Acts and Burial Board Acts appertaining to the do- 
artment of the Privy Council. The inquiry which the 
risli inspectors were directed to make into the relations 
between landlords and tenants in Ireland previously to the 
introduction of the present Irish Land Act, shows perhaps 
more forcibly than any other circumstance, could the degree 
of confidence placed in them by the Irish Government, 
while their reports thereon indicate, among other things, 
the just influence which they possess among the proprietors 
of land and their representatives. 

Upon the whole, the Commissioners submit, that there is 
nothing in the character of the duties performed by Irish 
inspectors, nor anything in the records of the past relating 
to their salaries which shows their official status to have 
been considered to be in anyway inferior to that of the 
English inspectors. 

Reverting to the question of the disproportionate number 
of those officers, attended as it is by a disproportionate cost, 
according to the criterion of pauperism and expenditure, 
the Commissioners have further to observe on that point 
that in deference to the views of the Lords Commissioners 
of Her Majesty’s Treasury, the last vacancy in the body of 
the inspectors was not filled up, so that there are now only 
ten and not eleven inspectors, as supposed in Mr. Stansfeld's 
letter. 

Another form of economy suggested by Mr. Stans fold the 
Commissioners are quite prepared to adopt, should their lord- 
ships see fit to direct that oneveryfutureappointnient the snl- 
aryshould commence at the lower amount of£500per annum, 
including allowances, progressing after certain periods of 
service to the maximum which their lordships may see fit 
to determine. This arrangement would in the main be con- 
sistent with the course pursued in regard to permanent 
appointments since 1849, except that during the period of 
ten years from I860 to 1870 there has so far been no pro- 
gressive step in improvement of the salaries. 

At the same time t.he Commissioners venture to submit 
that it is not desirable in Ireland that a different grade of 
inspector should be established, but merely a gradation of 
salaries according to length of service, appreli ending, as 
they do, that embarrassments and difficulties would ensue 
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on any interference with the simplicity of the relations 
which at present subsist between the inspectors and the 
Central authority. 

The Commissioners assure His Excellency that they are 
keenly alive to the great cost caused annually to the public 
by the Central office in Dublin, and the system of control 
and inspection maintained by it over the local Poor Law 
establishments; and they have always been prompt to 
adopt every possible retrenchment consistent with the effi- 
ciency of the sei'viec and with justice to individuals ; the 
retrenchment actually effected since 1849 having been no 
less than .£35,000 per annum. 

They trust, however, tiiat the public has received and still 
receives value for this expenditure, in the maintenance and 
supervision of a system of Poor Law which promptly relieves 
necessity without temptation to improvidence or danger to 
property ; which has made death by privation an almost un- 
known occurrence in this country ; which provides immediate 
medical relief to the poor in every form in which it may 
happen to be required, and thus, with the aid of the Sanitary 
Acts, keeps the population free, for the most pari, from 
epidemic disease ; which has nearly extinguished the small- 
pox ; and which, finally, is regarded with general sat isfaction 
by the country. 

All which the Commissioners humbly submit f o the favour- 
able consideration of His Excellency. 

By order of the Commissioners, 

15. Banks, Chief Clerk. 

To It. N. Matlieson, esq., &e., 

Dublin Castle. 

No. 13. — Letter front the Under Secretary of the 
Lord Lieutenant to the Commissioners. 

Dublin Castle, 3 1st January, 1871. 

Gentlemen, — Referring to previous correspondence upon 
the subject of the salaries of Poor Law Inspectors in Ire- 
land, 1 am directed by the Lord Lieutenant to inform you 
that a communication has been received from the Lords 
Commissioners of Her Majesty's Treasury, stating that their 
lordships decline to vary the conditional oiler made by them 
by their letter of the 25th October last. 

I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

T. H. Burke. 

The Poor Law Commissioners, 

Custom House. 

No. 14 . — Letter from the Commissioners to the 
Under Secretary of the Lord Lieutenant. 

Poor Law Commission Office, Dublin, 

7 tli F ebruary, 1871. 

Sir, — The Commissioners for administering the Laws 
for Relief of the Poor in Ireland acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 31st ult„ referring to the correspondence 
that has taken place on the subject of the salaries of Poor 
Law inspectors in Ireland, and informing them by direction 
of His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant that a communica- 
tion has been received from the Lords Commissioners of 
Her Majesty’s Treasury, stating that their lordships decline 
to vary the conditional offer made by them by their letter of 
the 25th October last. 

The Commissioners understand that reference is here made 
to the last paragraph in Mr. Stansfeld’s letter of the 25th 
October last, winch is as follows : — ; 

“ But if the Commissioners should be able to propose a 
lower minimum for inspectors newly appointed, .or other 
measures of an economical character, their lordships would 
be willing to increase the maximum salary to £650, making, 
with the commuted personal allowance of £150, a total sum 
of £800 per annum.” 

In reference to this passage, the Commissioners desire re- 
spectfully to state thut in obedience to the request com- 
municated to them in Mr. Matheson’s letter of the 3rd 
. November last, that they would furnish His Excellency with 
any observations which they might desire to make on the 
Treasury letter, the Commissioners iu their letter of the 
12th November reported to His Excellency that they had 
(as had been previously intimated) reduced the number of 
inspectors from eleven to ten, and that they were prepared 
to appoint hereafter inspectors at the reduced salary of £500, 
including commuted allowance. 

The Commissioners beg to quote the following passages 
from their letter of the 1 2th November, which contain the 
statements above adverted to: — 

“ Reverting to the question of the disproportionate num- 
ber of those officers, attended as it is by a disproportionate 
cost, according to the criterion of pauperism and expendi- 
ture, the Commissioners have further to observe on that 


point that in deference to the views of the Lords Commis- 
sioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury the last vacancy in the 
body of the inspectors was not filled up, so that there are 
now only ten and not eleven inspectors, as supposed in Mr. 
Stansfeld’s letter. 

“ Another form of economy suggested hy Mr. Stansfeld 
the Commissioners are quite prepared to adopt, should their 
lordships see fit to direct, that on every future appointment 
the salary should commence at the lower amount of £500 
per annum, including allowances, progressing after certain 
periods of service to the maximum which their lordships may 
see fit to determine.” 

The Commissioners desire to point out that the amount 
saved to the public bv the discontinuance of one inspector 
is £750 per annum, independently of travelling expenses ; 
and that the aggregate amount of increased cost by tlie 
additional allowance of £50 per annum to each of the 
nine inspectors to whom it applies will be but £450 per 
annum. 

This is irrespective of the saving to be effected hereafter 
by the reduced rate of salary of inspectors on first appoint- 
ment. 

By order of the Commissioners, 

B. Banks, Chief Clerk. 

To T. H. Burke, esq., &c., 

Dublin Castle. 

No. 15. — Letter from the Commissioners to the 
Under Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant. 

Poor Law Commission Office, Dublin. 
18th February, 1871. 

Sm, The Commissioners for administering the Laws for 

Relief of the Poor in Ireland return to you herewith the file 
of papers relating to the sidaries of Poor Law inspectors in 
Ireland, including a minute on the whole correspondence, 
which you have referred to them by direction of II is Excel- 
lency the Lord Lieutenant for their information and for their 
observations thereon. 

The Commissioners have the honour to observe that, as 
they understand it, the effect of the proposal in the minute, 
with regard to eight of the inspectors affected by it is, that 
Laving reached the present maximum of £600 per annum 
more than two years since, they would at once cuter on the 
enjoyment of the additional £50 per annum. In the case 
of the other inspector, who was appointed on the 1st Nov- 
ember, I860, he will only reach the present maximum of 
£600 on the 1st November next, and would then enter upon 
the annual increment of £25 per annum, which in two years 
more will bring him to the improved maximum of £650 in- 
dependently of tlie £ 150 commuted allowance. 

The Commissioners trust that the improvement proposed 
will be permitted to take effect at once, that is to say, from 
the commencement of the current quarter. 

The Commissioners understand, at the same time, that 
the appointment to the vacancy which has occurred by the 
death of Dr. Hill, Medical and Poor Law inspector, on the 
1 1th instant, will be made subject to the proposed change 
in the commencing salary, viz., at £500 per annum without 
any commuted allowance, to increase thereafter by £20 per 
annum until it reaches the maximum of £800. 

By order of the Commissioners, 

B. Banks, Chief Clerk. 

To T. H. Burke, esq., &c., 

Dublin Castle. 

jf 0- 16. Letter from the Commissioners to the 

Under Secretary of the Lord Lieutenant. 

Poor Law Commission Office, Dublin, 
24th February, 1871. 

Sm, The Commissioners for administering the Laws for 

Relief of the Poor in Ireland return herewith the file of 
papers relating to the salaries of Poor Law inspectors iu 
Ireland, referred to them on the 23rd instant, and in refer- 
ence to the minute thereon the Commissioners have the 
honour to state, for the information of His Excellency the 
Lord Lieutenant, that when the decision of the Lords of the 
Treasury is received as to tlie time from which the increased 
rate of salary is to commence, the Commissioners will be 
prepared to act upon it. 

Tlie candidate who may be selected to fill the existing 
vacancy in the ofliee of inspector will be apprized of the re- 
duced rate of commencing salary. 

• By order of the Commissioners, 

B. Banks, Chief Clerk. 

To T. H. Burke, esq., &c., 

Dublin Castle. 
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No. 17. — Letter from the Under Secretary of the 
Lord Lieutenant to the Commissioners. 

Dublin Castle, 20th March, 1871. 

, Lextlemen, — With reference to your letter of the 24th 
ultimo, and to previous correspondence, I am directed bv 
tue Lord Lieutenant to transmit to you the enclosed copy 
of a communication from the Lords Commissioners of Her 
Majesty s treasury on the subject of the salaries of the Poor 
Law inspectors in Ireland. 

I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

T . p . . T. H. Burke, 

auc i oor Law Commissioners, 

Custom House. 

Copt Treasury Letter enclosed in foregoing Letter. 

Treasury Chambers, 16th March, 1871, 
Mr Lord,— -With reference to your Lordship’s letter of 

the 1st inst., further respecting the salaries of the Poor Law 

Inspectors in Ireland. I ani commanded by the Lords 
Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury to state, for the 
information of His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, that 
iiiey decline to remove tlie distinction which at present is 
maintained between the ml, tries anti the commuter! «]. 
lowances of the Poor Law Inspectors, but that, continuing 
the allowance at the fixed sum of £150 pci- annum, Then- 
Lordships arc pleased to sanction a future scale of salaries 
to S'* 101-5 ’ t0 begi “ at £35 °’ and rise b - v£2 ° P er annum 

My Lords see no reason for giving any retrospective 
effect to tins increased scale, and They trust that the possi- 

bi WuHy tajfb 


(•Signed) 

The Chief Secretary for Ireland. 


E. R. W. Linger. 


No._18. Letter from the Commissioners to the 
Under Secretary of the Lord Lieutenant. 

Poor Law Commission Office, Dublin 

22nd March, 1871. 

p° mn i iss!o " er r s f ? r administering the Laws for 
Kehet of the Poor Law m Ireland acknowledge the receipt 


of your letter of the 20th inst., transmitting, by direction 
of His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, a copy of a com- 
munication from l lie Lords of the Treasury, dated 16th 
inst., on the subject of the salaries of the Poor Law In- 
spectors in Ireland; and in reference thereto the Com- 
missioners desire to state that the letter from the Treasury 
having been written in reply to one from Lord Ilartino-ton 
dated the 1st March, which is not before them, the Com- 
missioners arc not quite certain as to the precise bear inn- of 
the last paragraph, in which it is staled that no retrospective 
effect is intended to be given to the increased scale of 

The Commissioners wish, therefore, to draw attention to 
the following words in Lord Hartington’s minute of the 
13th February last : — 

“ I would now propose that the salary of the present 
inspectors should be raised from £600 to £650 by annual 
increment of £25 when they had reached £C00.” 

As five of the present inspectors lmd reached the maxi- 
mum of £000 more than ten years ago, the Commissioners 
request to be informed whether the refusal of retrospective 
effect relates to the above proposal, and thus leaves each of 
the present inspectors to receive a first increment of £20 on 
the first April, 1871, or if that be not so, what is the precise 
eilcet, in that regard, of the decision of their lordships. 

By order of the Commissioners, 

Tn T it n i o Banks i Chief Clerk. 

Ao I. H. burke, esq., &c., 

Dublin Castle. 

Ho. 19.— Letter from the Under Secretary of the 
Lord Lieutenant to the Commissioners. 

Dublin Castle, 5lh April, 1871. 

J '”" r "Olio 22n,l nil, I 

am dilu ted by the Lord Lieutenant to state that the Lords 
Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury lmvo infonned 
the SS r T ,nt tllC lncrp J"cnt of£2<l in the. salaries of 
the 1 ooi Law Inspectors who have attained the former 
"'™".^i n S -'W of £601) a year, should commence from 

I ain, gentlemen, your obedient servant. 

The Poor Law Commissioners, ^ ^ Burke. 

Custom House. 


B.— Extract from a Memorandum by Sir John Wat cm „ x , . , . 

furnished to the Poor Law Board on the occasion of til f ? t0 lus ll ' lfc,e « as a P°°>’ Law Inspector, 
Relief, Session 1861-2. The duties of the insn.Lf i appointment of the Select Committee on Poor 
of the Memorandum. 6 Lave nofc bee “ the least diminished since the date 


I have referred to mv remembrancers and diaries for the 
iRro hrUe fT ^-/-"l^chaelmas, 1857, toiDchaelmas 
18G0, and I find that dimng that period I have travelled in 
the public service 19.031 miles, and that I have paid “>34 
inspectional. visits to the workhouses of my district, and pre- 
de . t f ail ? d r fl’°!' ts of results, and that 170 of 
1 1 J r rs* r n r 0lv ^ attendances at the ordinary meet- 
ings of Boards of Guardians-a matter not always so easy to 
accomplish as may be supposed, owing to the. frequency of 
oTdm saiL”!^ 111 ^’ and t0 nei g hbourin g Boards meeting 

1 find , il h° tLat , , bos!des Mspectional reports, I have 
prepared 156 weekly reports of business transacted : that I 
hovo hold 32 *enl inqiuries— 80 liavins reference 
conduct of pa.d ofiiccn, ,ud the other t0 „ com pI i„ teJ 
caa of settlement, and to a disputed election of mm*,,;, 
and that of such 32 inquiries some lasted more than a dav 
one lasted four days, all were prolonged, and in a very hi4’ 
degree laborious, many were difficult and distressing to con- 
duct, and each involved the separate preparation of a lone 
often a very long report. 

I find further, that I have written various other reports 
on special subjects, and prepared different statistical tables 
during tlie three years m question, and that within the same 
period I have supervised the calculation by my clerk of 
new averages for 37 unions and incorporations, comprising 
above 1,186 parishes, and necessitating the extraction from 

’This Mr. Porter was a guardian of the West London and the 
tlie Select Committee on Poor Relief, Session 1861-2. ’ 1 


“m™ KS, ,to “ ,h, « “ d of 

oS»’S'«n b lT" ““ ! S1 0, ? ol » r ' 1Mf , ™ d «» l.t 

, „»„’ 860 ' 1 have read, considered, and advised upon 
J S and communications (frequently of an import- 
^V' 7 nch hav *. bucn either referred by the Poor 

Law Board for my opinion, or addressed to mo bv the 
Guardians and officers of my district * 

mv hSj. thC T f01 ' e t0 *r k the foregoing sketch of 
SJSS? S ? v ° ves that ell events lam Sot exactly 
a smecunst, but I believe that work to be lie-lit in corn 

th U 'ft Wl '|- h aomo of c °Ueaguas fulfil, 
the rS *° wel1 <li, p»“ d ‘““"It 

*Sr p sSr°*i' 0 tto Mr - 

,-5 tben > time has been thus fully occupied in so loval a 

enSelofiy £"XS e 1 ^ I b -c not °hS o!i^ 

pmmote, ot petitions t, M.m.nt « ch W 
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Appendix VI. 


Correspondence respecting the Claims of the Permanent Staff to Increased Salary. 


No. 1 . — Letter from the Registrar-General to the 
Chief Secretary of the Lord Lieutenant: 

General Register Office, 

Dublin, 21st Sept., 1870. 

Sir, — As requested by the gentlemen who form the per- 
manent staff of this office, I have the honour to submit for 
the favourable consideration of the Lord Lieutenant, the 
enclosed application addressed to you, together with the 
accompanying printed statement which gives in detail their 
special claims to be placed on an equality in point of salary 
with the permanent staff of the General Register Office, 
London, the duties of the two departments being analogous. 


the consideration of Her Majesty’s Government, with such 
recommendation as you may be pleased to add. 

We have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servants 


Henry Wilkie. 

W. M. Burke. 
Richard Winter. 
James C. Kingsbury. 
R. E. Matheson. 

H. Jones. 

Henry Parr. 

J. J. Wilson. 
Augustus G. Hill. 
Thomas M‘Murray. 


Robert J. Brew. 
T. F. Taylor. 
William J. Bayly. 
W. F. Madden. 

W. A. Squires. 

W. T. Rowan. 

P. J. O’Neill. 

M. Leech. 

G. E. Eagar. 


To William Donnelly, esq., c.b., &c., &c. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

William Donnelly, 

Registrar- General. 

The Right Hon. Chichester P. Fortescue, m.p. 


Two Enclosures in No. 1. 

(a.) General Register Office, 

Dublin, 16th September, 1870. 

Sir, — As the Prime Minister stated in reply to a question 
put to him in the House of Commons on the 7th July, that 
the Government could not deal with the question of the 
salaries of the civil servants in Ireland as a whole, but that 
a comparison should be instituted in the case of a depart- 
ment between that department and one in which analogous 
duties are performed, we, the undersigned, have the honour 
respectfully to request that you will be so good as to forward 
the enclosed letter and statement to the Chief Secretary for 


(b.) General Register Office, Dublin, 

16th September, 1870. 

Sir, — We have the honour most respectfully to submit 
for the consideration of His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, 
the enclosed statement (which for convenience has been 
printed) showing the very inferior scale of salaries fixed for 
us as compared "with that fixed for the General Register 
Office, London, and we trust that your courtesy and well- 
known wish to advance the interests of Irish civil servants, 
will secure for our case a full and favourable consideration. 

We bave the honour to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servants, 


Henry Wilkie. 

W. M. Burke. 
Richard Winter. 
James C. Kingsbury. 
R. E. Matueson. 

H. Jones. 

Henry Parr. 

J. J. Wilson. 
Augustus G. Hill. 
Thomas M‘Muiuiay. 


Robert J. Brew. 
T. F. Taylor. 
William J. Bayly. 
W. F. Madden. 

W. A. Squires. 

W. T. Rowan. 

P. J. O’Neill. 

M. Leech. 

G. E. Eagar. 


To the Right Hon. Chichester P. Fortescue, m.p. 


Enclosure in (6.) 

Statement of the Claims of the Permanent Staff of the General Register Office, Dublin, to be placed on 
an Equality, in point of Salaiy, with that of the General Register Office, London. 


Table showing the. Salaries in the General Register Offices of London and Dublin, respectively. 


London. 

Dublin. 

Max: 

Salaries! 

a Dublin 











| 



Sala 

■iea. 

_ 


basis of £100. 

1 


Min. 

Max. 


Max. 


1 

Dublin. 

London, 



£ 

a 

£ 

£ 



£ 


1 

Secretary, .... 

800 

400 

500 

Chief Clerk, 

1 

100 

160 

1 

Medical Superintendent, 

GOO 

700 

500 

GOO 

Medical Superintendent, 

1 

100 

116 


Superintendent of Records. . 



300 

400 

Superintendent of Records, . 

1 

100 

175 

4 

Second Class Superintendents, 

450 

550 

200 

300 

First Class Clerks, 

8 

100 


It 

Senior Clerks, 
Assistant Clerks, . 

300 

420 

150 

200 

Second Class Clerics, 

5 

100 


32 

90 

280 

90 

150 

Third Class Clerks, 

8 

100 

186 


Messengers. 





Messengers. 




3 

Messengers, First Class, 

90 

110 


5 

Head Messenger, . 

1 

100 

146 

5 

Ditto, Second Class, . 

75 

90 

GO 

Messengers, .... 

2 

100 

150 

2 

Inspectors of Registration, . j 380 
1 

580 

300 

400 

Inspectors of Registration, . 

2 

100 

145 


The officers whose salaries are compared in the above table 
perform analogous duties. In Dublin the duties of the first- 
class clerks and one of the second-class correspond exactly 
with those of the second-class superintendents in London ; 
the duties of the second-class clerks in Dublin correspond 


with the duties of the senior clerks in London ; and the 
third-class clerks in Dublin are employed upon work of the 

same nature as the assistant clerks in the London Office • 

(See Sec. HI.) ' . 

8 
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!• — Identity of the Work of the General ] 
l'his will be seen from the following statement : — 

England. , 

, , U " de ^ t,le supervision of the Registrar-General are registered 
and Wales a “ d marrin S es of tl,e e,ltirc population of England 


Register Offices of England and Irel.vj 


egards the entire population of Ireland. 


3. Marriages are registered in England by clergymen of the Estab- 
lished Church and registrars. 


3. Same in Ireland, and also in addition by Presbyterian ministers 
registering officers of the Society of Friends, the secretary of the 
Jewish Synagogue (under the 7 & S Vic., cap. 81), Independent, 
Baptist, W eslcvan, and other Dissenting clergymen (under the J6 
Vic., cap. 27), and nndcr a totally different system by the registrars 
of births and deaths (under the 2(i & 27 Vie., cap. !l0). 

4. Same in Ireland, and also by the district registrars of mar- 
riages (under the 7& 8 Vic., cap. 81). 


are 4 'coUected e nn(l P f WOf I ^ is ‘« rs ° f birtl j s > lle3tl ‘ 3 . marriages 4. Same in hcland.'and also’ bv the district' registrars of mar- 

riages (mulcr the 7 & S Vic., cap. SI). 

5. Certified copies are arranged, examined, and indexed for public 5. Same in Dublin, 
reference iu London. 

. ?• Th , c , returns furnished are tabulated for statistical purposes, G. Same in Ireland, 
auu weekly, rpiarteriy, and miutial reports arc published. 

8. Tlie superiiitendcn t registrars and registrars hold their appoint- 8. Same in Ireland, 
ments under the Registrar-General, and are appointed and removed, 
as well as instructed in their duties, by him. 

0. The books and forms required by the superintendent registrars, 0. Same in Ireland 
Offia ’ " ,,d ,h * c “ r 8J*> are supplied from the General Register 

II.— Identitt of the Office Arrangements. 

Tho rvork being, u already slown, identical, tbs offices nee divided into similar brandies. Thus i— 

1. Record Branch — Jn charge of the superintendent of records i 7I „„, ,, r . Du, "' lv - 

(assistcd by one of the second-class .superintendents), having ‘ P l, * r R° of H'O siipcrmtcmlimt of records 

under him 10 senior and 10 assistant clerks, with 10 index T , , y , SCmor , £ r4 , t : clllss cl « rl O. living under him 3 

compilers. " mm olid-class clerks and 3 third-class clerks, with fi index com- 

2. Statistical Brunch—Iu charge of the superintendent of statistics o c. ’I- 1 *,” ‘{’w 3 ‘“'"P 0 " 1 ? clerks. 

(assisted by one of the second-class superintendents), having ~ r f 1 ,", KC V'° ««'I>orintcn t |o..t of statistics 

under him 4 senior and 7 assistant clerks, with 3 statistical C^.s.tcd by one of the second-class clerks), having under him 

abstractors. ’ ■miiuksu 3 tlurd-class clerks, 2 statistical abstractors, nud 1 temporary 

under him 3 nssbtuntchrk^ 0 ' 111 " 011133 sul ' criutcndent ’ l,avin 2 3. Miscellaneous Corrcspouilcnce Brancli (and Stores, 7 & 8 Vie. 


' , . I , — ,n cnarge of the superintendent of records 1 1 T , , , 

(assisted by one of the second-class superintendents), having ' A.lumd W .'hT 1 ? ,#l ? c . of , tllc ’"'l^mtcmlent of records 
under him 10 senior and 10 assistant clerks, with 10 index T , , y , SCm( "; £”, t : class cl « rl O. living under him 3 

compilers. " suuml-chvss clerks and 3 tlurd-class clerks, with fi index com- 

2. Statistical Brunch—Iu charge of the superintendent of statistics o o. '}’?! 3 t0 'np°™ry clerks. 

(assisted by one of the second-class superintendents), having ' r 1 ,", KC V'° •‘■Porintc.ulont of statistics 

under him 4 senior and 7 assistant clerks, with 3 statistical “ f , J T ? f *5° sec .°". (| - cl " S! ' *•*«), living under him 

abstractors. ’ 3 tlurd-class clerks, 2 statistical abstractors, and 1 temporary 

under him 3 assistant chrk’s TC0Ud ' C, ^ SUpCnUtendent,1 ' aVinS 3 ‘ Miscellaneous Corrcspoudcnce Branch (nnd Stores 7 & 8 Vic. 

“P- 81)— In charge of a first-class clerk, having under him 1 
4. Accounts Branch— In charge of a second-class superintendent, 4 fr 2 ^c" 1 ' 0 ' 36 '' t ' ,t ' rk3 > witl ' 1 temporary clerk, 

having under him 3 assistant clerks. ' ^ 4 ’ Acco . lnts ? r "" c > fend Stores. 20 Vie., cap. 11)— In charge of 

From the forewoino it will be seen tl “ I'rst-class clerk, having under him 4 temporary clerks, 

the permanent 'sta^^ndex compiles, ‘'and statU&ab- £° rkS arc c, "I ,lo > etl in tIlu Dublin office, n.nk- 

stractors-who arc common to both departments-a number tration Act^ ^ perSOns cn S il 8 ctl 011 the duties of the Regis- 

The general duties of the two departments beinir identical third oh 11 ■ n 

and the offices being divided into similar branches" the dudes $ tit “• D r ubh ? ar0 the Silmc i «• “Iso arc tliosc 

aam!^t d ' VldU rt. oftce r r8 , of . each class in Dublin are of the Dublhi -oxoS S , "ft ndon and thc second-class clerks in 
nnnd’n 1 T e t j 0Se ° r tllc individual officers of the corres- SunerinLu.doo^/’^. t l' at - 0n0 tbc ,attor 13 assistant to the 

ponding class in London. J ! ? f bt!lt,st| es. a duty for which a second-class 

London— Assistant Clerks. I Dublin— Third Class n 0 ,b All ofikm ‘ S 3et *P art m tb c London office. 

£00 to £280. I £n0 to£l!i0 ^ matLumldn- Clerks in Dublbl « at their 


“3 • , e a ? ™°se 01 the individual officers of the corres- 

ponding class in London. 

London— A ssistant Clerks. I Dublin— T hird Claw CW-, 

£00 to £280. I xf)() t0 £1 - 0 C • m aximum‘saW“ U ’‘ ;, “ iiS C ‘ erKS m Uublln lire now at tlic!r 

second ctr, a I 

J h " "•*” *• k k a Lo„. 'T&fcSESSr I SSa 

1 »2:r dmnm 

in D " b,in h ' ,w - - ”« 

Ihc duties of the assistant clerks in London and of the ^ffluSS branches. 


London — Second Class Superintendents. 

(а) Assisting the Superintendent of Records. 

(б) Superintending the Store Branch. 

(•') Superintending the Accounts Branch. 

(■0 Assisting the Superintendent of Statistics. 

The first-class clerks in charge of the miscellaneous cor- 
respondent and accounts branches in the Dublin office have 
larger staffs under their supervision, and a greater variety 
of business to transact than the Superintendents of the same 
branches in London. This is caused in tlie former case by 
the larger miscellaneous correspondence in the Dublin office 
consequent on the more complicated system of registration 
and the numerous prosecutions for non-compliance with the 

K o visions of the Registration Acts, which are conducted in 
;land under thc direction of the Registrar-General ; and 


Dublin — First Class Clerks. 

)V Ass,st . in S Superintendent of Records. 

W S "Sp"” a " S * h * A '“““ i*»a Sure, — 2G Vic., 

[One of the Second Class Clerks in n„l»iin 
Superintendent of Statistics'] 18 A8 '^' staQl t0 the 

m the latter case by the accounts branch in Dublin bavin* 
cecutioc, ,„a the coraectlon of eracmeouf SV bK 

Sflzr oaSr item5 h " e “* “ s vrfSfK 

London— . ■ . .. 

SupeantraSIrEccrt,..- 

i600b ?i 20tc£700. | £300 by j, 5 , 0 £ « 0 . ■' 
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:,.;The maximum in Dublin. is £200 loss than tlie minimam 
in London. 


London — 

Medical Superintendent of 
Statistics. 

£600 by £20 to £700. 


Dumas- 

Medical Superintendent of 
Statistics. 

£500 by £25 to £600. 


The maximum in Dublin is £100 less than it is in Lon- 
don. 

The duties of these officers are exactly similar. 

London — Secretary. ] Dublin — Chief Clerk. 

£800. I £400 by £25 to £500. 


The maximum in Dublin is£300 less than the fixed salary 
in London. 

The duties of these officers under the Registration Acts 
are identical ; but the chief clerk in Dublin has, in addition, 
other duties in connexion with the Agricultural and Emigra- 
tion Statistics. 


London — Messengers. 
1st Class Messengers. 
£90 by £5 to £110. 
2nd Class Messengers. 
£75 by £2 10s. to £90. 


Dublin — Messengers. 
Head Messenger. 
£75. 

Messengers. 

. £60. 


While the low scale of salaries presses very severely on the 
clerks in the Irish department, the case of the messengers, 
whose duties are of the same nature as those of the mes- 
sengers in London, is also one deserving attention. The 
head messenger in Dublin, who has been in the office for 
more than twenty-five years, has a fixed salary of £75 per 
annum, being £35 less than the maximum of the first-class 
messengers in the London department. The other two 
messengers in Dublin, one of whom has been in the service 
for twenty years, and the other for nine years, l'eceivc a 
fixed payment of £60, a sum £15 less than the minimum of 
the second-class messengers in London. 

London — i Dublin. — 

Inspectors of Registration. I Inspectors of Registration. 

£380 by £20 to £580. | £300 by £15 to £400. 

The maximum in Dublin is £1 80 less than it is in London. 

The duties of the Inspectors of Registration in Ireland 
are identical with those of the like officers in England. 

IV. Injury to the Public Servicb caused by the Low 

Scale of Salaries in the General Register Office, 

Dublin. 

Five junior clerks have resigned their appointments 
since 1864, in consequence of the indifferent prospects held 
out to them in this office, a fact which proves that young 
men who can find any other opening will not continue to 
serve in a department if sufficient inducements to remain 
are not offered : — thus the public service suffers by the 
frequent substitution of untrained for trained officers. 

V. Length of Service of Officers in General Register 

Office, Dublin. 

Though the present establishment was formed in 1863, 
it was not merely the creation of a new office, the office 
having been originally formed more than twenty-five years 
ago, in 1845, and the number of officers increased in 1864 
so as to enable the department to discharge the additional 
duties then imposed on it. Some of those appointed to the 
office in 1845 are still in it, and they, and several of those 
appointed in 1864, had no alternative but to take the appoint- 
ments with the salaries attached thereto or to quit the 
service at a time of life when they would be unfit for en- 
tering on a new career ; and all those placed in the first 
and second classes in 1864, were appointed on account of 
their previous services under the Registrar-General ; of the 
eight third-class clerks then appointed, seven had been 
.in the public service previously. 

Of the permanent staff three-fourths. have been in the 
public service between 5 and 30 years, viz. 

Six between 20 and 30 years. 

Three „ 15 „ 20 „‘ 

Niue „ 6 ,, 10 „ 

Concluding Observations. 

It is submitted that it has been shown in the foregoing 
statement — that the work of the two offices is identical ; that 
they are divided into similar branches ; and that the duties 
of the individual officers in each are also identical, while 
the salaries in Dublin arc from 16 to 110 per cent, below 
those in London. 

That the low scale of salaries in the Irish department is 
injurious to the interests of the public service. 


That though the present Dublin establishment was formed 
in 1863, all the officers, except the third-class clerks, 
were either in the office before its extension, or were ap- 
pointed in consequence of their previous services under the 
Registrar-General. 

Further The scale of salaries fixed for the Dublin 

office in 1803 was not only lower than that then in exist- 
ence in London (which latter has since been improved on 
two different occasions, while the scale for this office remains 
unchanged), but it is lower than was usual in public offices 
many years ago, and much inferior to the scales at present 
existing in other Irish departments. It is so constructed 
moreover that the maximum salary of one class is the mini- 
mum of the class next above it — thus if a clerk who has 
reached his maximum obtains promotion, he does not 
receive any increase of salary during his first yeaT in the 
higher class. 

It has not been considered necessary to allude, to the 
question of the cost of living in London and Dublin, as it 
has been fully treated of in the statement recently sub- 
mitted to the Government on behalf of the permanent Civil 
Servants in Ireland. 

It is the object of the foregoing to place the case of the 
staff of this office fully but fairly before the Government, 
in accordance with the recent statement of the Prime 
Minister, that in every case of a claim for increased salaries, 
“ what they [the Government] always require when an 
application is made to them, is that a comparison should 
be instituted in the case of a department between that, 
department and one in which analogous duties are per- 
formed ” ; and the officers of the permanent staff of the 

Irish department trust that the Lords Commissioners ot 
Her Majesty’s Treasury will take their case into favourable 
consideration, and place them on a footing of equality with 
the Officers of the General Register Office in London. 

General Register Office, 

Dublin, 8th September, 1870. 


No. 2. — Letter from Clerks in thd General 
Register Office to the Under Secretary of the 
Lord Lieutenant. 

General Register Office, Dublin, 
30th January, 1871. 

Sin, We have the honour to state, for the consideration 

of the Lord Lieutenant, that on the 2 1st September last the 
Registrar-General forwarded to the then Chief Secretary a 
letter from us, transmitting a statement of our claims to be 
placed on an equality in point of salary with the officers of 
the General Register Office, London— the duties of the two 
departments being identical — which letter and statement, we 
understand, were forwarded in due course to the Lords 
Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury. 

No reply having been received from their Lordships, and 
fearing that from press of business the matter may have been 
overlooked, may we respectfully request you will be so good 
as to bring our case under the notice of Ilis Excellency ? 
We beg to enclose copies of the statement above referred to. 

We have the honour to he, Sir, 

Your most obedient servants, 


Henry Wilkie. 

W. M. Burke. 
Richard Winter. 
Jas. C. Kingsbury. 
R. E. Matheson. 

H. Jones. 

Henry Parr. 

J. J. Wilson. 
Augustus G. Hill. 
Thomas M'Murray. 


Robert J. Bhew. 
Thomas F. Taylor. 
Wm. J. Bayly. 

W. F. Madden. 

W. A. Squires. 

Wm. T. Rowan. 
Peter J. O'Neill. 
Michael Leech. 
Geoffrey E. Eagar. 


No. 3. — Letter from Clerks in the General. 

Register Office to the Under Secretary to the 

Lord Lieutenant. 

General Register Office, Dublin, 
9th March, 1871. 

Sir, — Not having been favoured with a reply to the letter 
which we addressed to you on the 30th J anuary last, re- 
specting the salaries of the officers of this department, may 
we beg you will be so good as to inform us whether His 
Excellency has been, pleased to forward our communication 
to the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty's Treasury with 
reference to our application previously submitted for their 
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Lordships consideration, in accordance with the statement United Kingdom being employed on duties of the same 

made by the Prime Minister ™ 

of July last. 


i the House of Commons 7tb 


We hare the honour to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient servants, 


Hbnry Wilkie. 

W. M. Burke. 
Richard Winter. 
Jas. C. Kingsbury. 
R. E. Matheson. 

H. Jokes. 

H. Parr. 

J. J. Wilson. 
Augustus G. Hill. 
Thomas M’Murkay. 


Robert J. Brew. 

T. F. Taylor. 

Wm. J. Batlt. 

W. F. Madden. 

AY. A. Squires. 
William T. Rowan. 
P. J. O’Neill. 
Michael T. Leech. 
Geoffrey E. Eagar. 


No. 4 . — Letter from the Treasury to the Under 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant. 

Treasury Chambers, 

17th March, 1871. 

Sir, — T he Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty's Trea- 
sury have had before them Mr. Chichester Fortescue’s letter 
of the 26th October last, enclosing copy of a letter from the 
Registrar-General in Ireland, together with an application 
of the members of the permanent staff of his office, with 
a printed statement, m support of their claim to be placed 
on an equality in point of salary with the permanent staff 
of the Registrar- General's office in London. With reference 
to the comparison made by the memorialists between the 
Registrar-General’s office in England and that in Ireland, 
my Lords must remark that the work of such offices is, in a 
great measure, governed by the population of the respective 
countries, and that while the population of the former is 
more than 22,000,000, that of the latter, which is supposed 
to he still decreasing, is about 5,520,000, one-fourth that 
of England. The Dublin office is, therefore, a small estab- 
lishment compared with the London office. In the latter 
the large amount of work to be performed, not only requires 
more officers and clerks, but involves a greater amount of 
responsibility in its superintendence in order property and 
efficiently to administer the various Acts of Parliament 
which impose duties upon the department. For the bnsi- 


description as those performed by public servants in another 
part can never be_ accepted as sufficient to justify a system 
of uniform salaries. The Collector of Customs and the 
Postmaster at Liverpool will always be better paid than 
the corresponding officers in Kingstown or in Leith, however 
efficient the latter officers may be. In like manner the 
heads of great public departments and their subordinates 
in the metropolis of the empire arc not placed on the same 
footing as regards salary as corresponding officers in Dublin 
and in Edinburgh. In remarking upon the identity of 
work in the two offices, the Dublin officials make no mention 
of the following duties imposed by various Acts of Parlia- 
ment upon the London office : — 

1. The custody of the non-parochial registers, about 
7,U00 in number. 

2. The certifying of non -conformist places of religious 
worship, the register of which is kept at that office. 

3. The preservation and indexing of copies of the registers 
of marriages solemnized before the British consuls abroad, 
and of births and deaths registered by them, also of mar- 
riages celebrated in India. 

4. The execution of certain provisions of the Vaccination 
Act of 1867. 

5. The preparation of returns showing the mortality in 
certain towns and localities, required under the Public 
Health Acts. 

My Lords have only to say, in conclusion, that they arc 
not prepared to accede to the application, and they request 
that you will communicate Their decision to His Excellency 
the Lord Lieutenant. 


in, Sir, your obedient servant, 


Copy to Registrar-General. 

T. II. B., 20/3/71. 


. Strong is, 
ro Secretary. 


No. 5. — Letter from the Chief Cleric in tlio Gicnh- 
ral Register Office to the Registrar-General. 

General Register Office, 

Dublin, 20th May, 1871. 
requested by the gentlemen who have signed 


ness of the Dublin office nineteen officers and clerks appear ti,„ »m> mm: .ngucu 

to be sufficient. In the London office the corresponding :o *"P an y i "g lctt0 Vj. k ? sa / thllk will be much 

number is fifty- three. In England and Wales 1 444590 to you if you will kindly transmit it to the Under 


Secretary for the consideration of the Lord Lieutenant. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

Hbnry Wilkie, 

Chief Clerk. 

William Donnelly, esq., c.n., 

&c., &c. 

No. 6 .— Letter from the Registrar-General to the 
Under Secretary of tlio Lord Lieutenant. 

General Register Office, 

Dublin, 31st May, 1871. 

• *, , r , , - - “*■ «*«= eAucsiy Sm,— As requested by the chief clerk, on behalf of the 

similar. My lords are not prepared to admit that the “ emb ers , of tb e permanent staff of this office, I be" to 
services of the Dublin medical superintendent have been of ' brwa ? d the accompanying letter for the consideration of His 
the same importance as those of Dr. Farr, or that his salary Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, 
from £500 to £600 a year, is inadequate. J 


births, deaths, and marriages were registered lout> - m 
Ireland only 263,319. In the London office the number 
of searches in the great general index of 43,000,000 of names 
l “ 1869 was 14,200, and the number of certificates issued to 
the public, 12,237, bringing in fees to the amount of 
£2,247 7s. 6 d. In the Irish office, tlieir lordships believe 
the business under this head is extremely limited ; in 
the London office, 1 ,000,000 names are added annually to 
the general index ; in Dublin the corresponding addition 
cannot exceed 300,000. The gentlemen who have signed 
the application rest their chief argument for equality of 
pay on an assumed identity of the duties performed in the 
two offices, and amongst other comparisons, they quote the 
salary of the two medical superintendents of statistics and 
they state ^ that the duties of these officers are exactly 


The memorialists do not appear to be aware, in drawin" 
a comparison between the superintendents of records that, 
in England that officer, assisted by a second-class superin- 
tendent has charge of forty-eight persons, whilst in Dublin, 
assisted by a first-class clerk, he has charge of only fourteen 
persons. These two officers being responsible, each in his 
own sphere, for the due execution of the duties of his 
branch of the department, there appears to their lordships' 
no doubt as to whose responsibility is the greatest, whose 
work of most value, or to whom the highest salary should 
.he paid. The three first-class clerks, who are in fact the 
senior clerks in the Dublin office, are placed by the memoria- 


l, sir, your obedient servant, 


The Under-Secretary. 


William Donnelly, 

Registrar-General. 


No. 1 . Letter from the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Irish Office, 8th July, 1871. 

Sin, Referring to your letter of the 17th March last, 


lists in juxtaposition with the second-class superintendents relative to the salaries of the officers in the department of 
m the London office, and the difference of salary is pointed the Registrar-General in Ireland, I be" to transmit for the 
out with the usual assertion that the duties of these officers consideration of the Lords Commissioners of Heri Ma:Ws 
are exactly the same. If, as requested, these three gentlemen Treasury, a further statement which has been received from 
were made superintendents there would then be in that the members of the permanent staff of the office in suonort 
small office five superintendents with thirteen established of their application for an increase of salary PP 

clerks only to superintend. It is obvious that such an 


arrangement could not be sanctioned with regard to the 
argument based on identity of work ; it may be remarked 
that the mere fact of public servants in one part of the 


The Secretary of the Treasury, 


I am, &c., 

IIabtington. 


" See enclosure in No. 7. 
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Enclosure in No. 7. 


General Register Office, 
Dublin 26th May 1871. 

Sib, From the reply of the Lords Commissioners of 

Her Majesty’s Treasuiy to our letter of the 19th September, 
lait, -which has been communicated to us by the Registrar 
General, we fear that some points in our case have not been 
stated with sufficient clearness, and we therefore beg leave 
to submit the following observations in the hope that His 
Excellency the Lord Lieutenant will be pleased to transmit 
them for the consideration of their Lordships. 

The aggregate amount of work is undoubtedly less in 
Dublin than in London, and consequently a smaller staff 
is employed, but it is most respectfully submitted that this 

London. 

Classes of Officer?. Number.* 

Registrar General 
Secretary 

First Class Superintendents (S 
Records) . 

Second Class Superintendents 
Senior Clerks . 

Assistant Clerks 
Supplemental Clerks 
Index Compilers 
Statistical Abstractors . 

Office Keeper . 

Messengers 

Inspectors of Registration 


only affects those of the Superintending Officers who have 
less responsibility than the like officers in London. It docs 
not affect the amount or the relative value of the work per- 
formed by each individual clerk. 

The number of the permanent staff in the Dublin office 
does not represent one-half the strength of the Department, 
the system of employing supplemental clerks which is now 
being introduced throughout the service, having been ex- 
tensively adopted in this office — while in London, according 
to the last estimates, there is no person in that position. 
The following table contrasts the entire strength of the two 
establishments. 


Dublin. 

Number. Classes of Officers. 

1 Registrar General. 

1 Chief Clerk. 

2 Superintendents (Statistics and Records). 

3 First Class Clerks. 

5 Second Class Clerks. 

8 Third Class Clerks. 

21 Supplemental Clerks. 

5 Index Compilers. 

2 Statistical Abstractors. 

1 Office Keeper. 

4 Messengers. 

2 Inspectors of Registration. 

55 f Total 


With reference to the variety of business in the two de- 
partments it is respectfully submitted that the work is at 
least as various in Dublin, owing to the fact that the Agri- 
cultural and Emigration Statistics are collected and compiled 
in the Irish department — an onerous duty, which, in London, 
is performed, not by the General Register Office, but by the 
Board of Trade, and which not only increases the statistical 
business of the office, but necessarily throws additional work 
on the account and correspondence branches, particularly 
on the former, f Further the system of registration in Ireland 
is in some respects more complicated than in England, 
especially in regard to marriages, respecting which we would 
beg to refer to the recent “ Report of the Royal Commission 
on the Laws of Marriage ” (pp., xi., xii.) The Commis- 
sioners state “ So far as relates to marriages by the Estab- 
lished Church, there are few points of difference between the 
law of England and that of Ireland * * * but with 
respect to marriages other than those of the Established 
Church there is an extensive divergence between the laws 
of these two parts of the United Kingdom, the marriage law 
of Ireland being Sectarian or Denominational, and varying 
in the substance of its provisions according to difference of 
religious belief to a much greater extent than the law of 
England. Of such marriages there are in Ireland three 
distinct classes: 1st. Roman Catholic Marriages, 2nd. Pres- 
byterian Marriages, 3rd. Marriages under a Registrar's 
Certificate or Licence.” Since the publication of this report 
in 1868 the marriage law of this country has been further 
complicated by the" 3 3 & 34 Vic., Cap., MO, which came 
into operation on the 1st of January, last, and which imposes 
a large amount of new work on this office. 

With reference to their lordships’ observations regarding 
the medical superintendent and the superintendent of records, 
we beg to say that the former officer does not claim equality 
with tne medical superintendent in London. The superin- 
tendent of records also does not seek for an equal salary 
with the corresponding officer in London, as the number of 
clerks under him is smaller, and his responsibility is less, 
although his work is of the same important character and as 
much diversified as in London, if not more so. His salary, 
however, it is submitted does not bear a fair proportion, his 
maximum being £20 less than that of a senior clerk iiy London, 
£50 less than the minimum of a second class superintendent, 
and £300 a year less than the maximum of a first class 
superintendent in London. It is to be borne in mind that 
there is only one superintendent in Dublin,§ and that in 
estimating the responsibility of the Irish officer there are 
several items to be taken into account, amongst which may 
be mentioned the very different systems under which 
marriages are registered in this country, already alluded to, 
and'the difficulties attending the correction of errors in the 
registers, which can only be effected before the magistrates 


at Petty Sessions, besides the collection and examination of 
the Licence Returns of the Licensing Ministers in connexion 
with the Presbyterian body and the licensing officers of the 
late Established Church. 

In England the superintendent of records and the medical 
superintendent are paid the same official salaries, but this is 
not the case in the Irish establishment. 

The first class clerks in Dublin are superintending officers 
bavin" charge of branches. Two of them are in charge of 
the correspondence and account branches respectively, each 
having, it is believed, at least as large a number of persons 
underVis supervision as the second class superintendents in 
Charge of the like branches in London.owing to peculiar duties 
affecting the work of these branches imposed on the Irish de- 
partment. The senior first class clerk is now in charge of 
the agricultural statistics branch having under Kim eleven 
clerks’ and thirty-three taskworkers. Under his supervision 
are compiled the various publications of the Registrar- 
General on agricultural and emigration statistics enumerated 
at page six. 

While the responsibility of these officers may fairly be said 
to be as great as that of any of the second class superinten- 
dents in London, not only are their maximum salaries £250 
less than those of the second class superintendents, but they 
are £120 a year less than those of the senior clerks in London, 
whose duties are of a less responsible nature. 

In alluding to this portion of the case their lordships re- 
mark that “ If as requested these three gentlemen wore made, 
superintendents there would then be in that small office 
five superintendents with thirteen established clerks only to 
superintend.” It will be seen from the table on page 1 that 
the number of established clerks does not represent the entire 
number of persons to be superintended, as to it must be added 
twenty-one supplemental clerks permanently employed, who 
practically form a fourth class, also five index compilers, 
which, not including the taskworkers on the agricultural 
statistics, give a total of thirty-nine persons. 

The collector of customs at Liverpool whose case is in- 
stanced by their lordships, is paid a higher salary than the 
collector at Dublin (which includes Kingstown) or Leith, 
his duties being more extensive and responsible; and for the 
same reason the collector at Liverpool is paid more than 
the collector in London, whose salary is the same as that, of 
the collector in Dublin. We trust that the test of responsi- 
bility which in this instance enables a provincial officer to 
receive a higher salary than the official in London, may be 
applied to our case, and that where equal responsibility is 
shown to exist their lordships may be pleased to grant an 
equal salary. ... . 

The heads and superintending officers of Irish departments 
are not of course entitled to salaries equal to those of cor- 
responding officials in England, if their duties do not involve 


* Numbers taken from the estimates 1871-72. 

J Acts of Parliament wholly or in part administered by the Dublin 
cap. 119; 26 Vic., cap. 11; 2G Vic., cap. 27; 26 & 27 Vic., cap. 52; . 

§ The senior first class clerk was attached to the record branch for 
Statistics branch, which duty he has now resumed. 


f Not including 33 Taskworkers on the Agricultural Statistics. 

)ublin Office : — 7 & 8 Tic., cap. 81; 9 & 10 Vic., cap. 72; 19 & 20 Vic., 
27 Vic., cap. 90 ; 33 & 34 Vic., cap. 110. 
years. Previously he had been in charge of the Agricultural 
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an equal amount of responsibility j but it is respectfully sub- 
mitted that this question does not arise in regard to the rank 
and file of the clerks, whose duties — if the general work of 
the departments be analogous — must necessarily be of the 
same nature and involve the same responsibility. 

This, principle has been recognised in the following depart- 
ments in each of which, whether the officials be employed in 
England or-Ireland, they are paid the same salaries : — 

1. Paymaster-General's office. "| 

2. Stationery office. 

3. Excise. | All being branches of 

4. Legacy and succession duty ^ the London ostab- 

branch of the Inland Re- lisbments. 
venue. 

5. Geological Survey. J 


Further, within the last few months the surveyors of 
Income tax in Ireland have been placed on the same scale 
as the like officers in England. 

Their lordships observe that no mention is made in our 
printed statement of certain duties imposed by various Acts 
of Parliament on the London office. We did not profess to 
enumerate all the work to be done in each office, a list of 
which would occupy considerable space, but only specified 
such duties as were, we thought, sufficient to show the 
analogous nature of the work in the two departments. 
Several of the minor duties alluded to devolve on the Dublin 
as well as on the London office, as will be seen from the 
following statement: 


1 . The custody of the non-parochial registers, about 7,000 
in number. 


2. The certifying of Nonconformist places of worship, the 
register of which is kept in that office. 

3. The preservation and indexing of— 

(a). Copies of the registers of marriages solemnized be- 
fore British consuls abroad ; 

(/<). And of births and deaths registered by them; 


(c). Also of marriages celebrated in India. 


4 . The execution of certain provisions of the Vaccination 
Act of 1S67. 

5. The preparation of returns showing the mortality in 
certain towns and localities required under the Public 
Health Acts, &c. 


Not only are many of the duties above mentioned common 
to both departments, but the Dublin office has duties to 
perform which are not imposed on the office in London 


I. The collection and compilation of the a<ricultural 

and emigration statistics, involving ° 

(«•) The annual publication of — 

Return of acreage under flax ; 

General abstracts of live stock and til- 
lage ; also of emigration ; 

Estimated average produce of the 
crops, and returns of scutch mills ; 
The detailed annual report ; 

General abstracts showing the number 
of stallions in Ireland, published 
from time to time. 

(J.) The furnishing occasional returns of live 
stock and tillage, also of emigration 
to the Irish Governbient and to the 
Houses of Parliament. 

(c.) A considerable correspondence. 

(i) The examination and payment of the 

.accounts of about 4,000 enumerators. 


H. The collection and examination of the licence 
returns of the Presbyterian licensing ministers 
ttt „/ urnished under the 7th & 8th Vic., cap. 81. 

III. The collection and examination of the licence 
returns from the licensing officers for the late 
Established Church, furnished under the new Act 
33rd & 34th Vic., cap. 1 10. 

3 V. The supply of books and forms connected with the 
... issue of marriage licences to the Presbyterian 
licensing ministers, and to the licensing officers 
of the late Established Church. Each of these 
persons is required to enter into a bond with the 
‘ ^. e £* str ? r -General the due performance of 
his duties, and there is necessarily an extensive 
correspondence with them. 


1. At present such registers arc not deposited in the 
Dublin office. Their custody cannot, it is presumed, affect 
the work of the London office beyond the question of addi- 
tional storage and searches. 

2. A similar duty has been performed in the Dublin office 
for the past twenty-six years. Sec see. 27 of the 7 and 8 
Vic., cap. 81, and sec. 12 of the 20 Vic., can. 27. 

3. 

(a). Not done in the Dublin office. The number of cases 
of this kind returned to the English department 
is very small, nbout.200 yearly. 

(h). A similar duty is imposed on the Dublin office by 
the 26 Vic., cap. 11, soc. 41, as regards Her 
Majesty’s Irish subjects. 

(c). Not done in the Dublin office. These are the mar- 
riages only of persons, one or both of whom pro- 
fess the Christian religion, and of such cases only 
those “ of which it may appear to the Governor- 
Gene rul in Council desirable that evidence should 
be transmitted to Enr/land." 

4. A similar duty lias been performed in the Dublin office 
since 1864, under the provisions of the Compulsory Vaccina- 
tion Act, 26 and 27 Vic., cap. 52. 

5. Besides the published returns of mortality in certain 

towns and localities issued by the Dublin office, occasional 
returns are furnished to the Poor Law Commissioners, who 
are the Public Health authorities in Ireland, and weekly 
reports to the medical officer of health for the City of 
Dublin. 1 * * * 


■ a ne issue oi torms to persons autnorizeu to grant 
special licences for marriage under the 33rd & 
34th Vic., cap. 110. 

VI. The collection and, where necessary, the comparison 
with the certified copies of original certificates of 
Roman Catholic marriages under the 26th & 27tli 
Vic., cap. 90. 

VTt. The prosecution of defaulters under the Registration 
Acts. This duty was formerly performed under 
the direction of the Irish Government by the 
Sessional Crown Solicitors ; but some years ago 
Ae control of such eases was transferred to the 
Registrar-General, who employs local professional 
assistance where necessary. The number of pro- 
secutions is on an average 140 yearly,* and there 
is besides a very large number of cases in which, 
on investigation, it is found to be either inad- 
visable or impossible to institute proceedings. 

. The very few prosecutions which take place in 
England— none worth speaking of — are, it is 
believed, conducted under the direction of the 
Home Secretary. 

a J5nv- Me f $5 Chief C ! erk in Dublin is one which we 
brrng prommentiy under their Lordships’ 

cKnfS hl i d a 3 ar ^ S ' milar t0 thosc of the Chief 
Elerk of the London office, who is now styled" Secretary, ”/ii.9 

Sune’Z?J^ l/ - ,S * 60 «y ear £ss than that of a Second-class 
tkTse Even if llis duties > including 

Sal - d r 7 h ‘ m - Connexion w^h the agricul- 

gr l I0D statl3 t lcs - do not involve as much 
responsibility as those of the Secretary in England it is 
grCat r6Spe f that hi * sala 7 ^ altogether 
office? PPt “ com P ared with that of the English 

JS C n ° f nC i U J‘ 0n ’ we be g t0 stnte that while the present low 
°S t tT S ° pera e l 'T^usly upon the highei- 
ranks of the department, it also presses with very ereat 
seven^ on the secondt and third-class clerks, many iff whom 
have from ten to twenty years’ service, and whose duties 


°" 'f-- 1 f ° Ur years - In i' 870 the number of prosecutions was 179 
+ “ “* “ •! wita cod Record, 
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and responsibility are tbc same as those of the senior and 
assistant clerks in London. 

The contrast between the two offices, as regards these 
classes, is shown thus — 

Dublin An established clerk enters at £90 a year, rising 

by service to £1 50. If promoted to the next class he begins 
at £150 and advances |by service to £200. The annual 
increment in each case being only £10. 

London An established clerk enters at £90 a year, rising 

by service to £280. The annual increment being £10 for 
eight years, and after that £15. If promoted to the next 
class, he begins at £300, and advances by service to £420. 

Thus, clerks engaged in the respective offices on exactly 
the same description of work — such as examining certified 

copies, correspondence, &e can rise, in London to £420, 

and in Dublin to only £200 a year. The contrast between the 
salaries of the messengers in the two departments is also very 
marked. 

We trust their Lordships will take into consideration 
that equally with the department in London we form the 
machinery for the collection and publication of a large mass 
of systematic statistics in an important division of the 
empire. These statistics arc not unlikely to form the basis 
of future legislation and from time to time arc made avail- 
able for both Houses of Parliament, the Lord Lieutenant, 
the principal departments of the State, and the Bureaux tie 
Statistimie of the chief nations of the Continent. 

Should their Lordships be still unwilling to assimilate our 
salaries to those of the London office, we earnestly trust 
that, having in view the very great disproportion which 
exists between the scale of salaries in the two offices, they 
will at least grant us an improved classification and scale, 
for which we humbly submit we have shown very strong 
grounds. 

We have the honour to be, sir, 

Y our most obedient humble servants, 
Henry Wilkie, Chief Clerk. 


Richard Winter. 

Jas. C. Kingsbury. 

R. E. Matheson. 

H. Jones. 

H. Parr. 

J. J. Wilson. 

Augustus C. E. Hill. 
(Mr. M‘Mubrat, absent 
on sick-leave). 


Robert J. Brew. 

T. F. Taylor. 

Wm. J. Bayly. 
William F. Madden. 
W. A. Squires. 
William T. Rowan. 
Peter J. O'Neill. 
Michael T. Leech. 
Geoffrey E. Eagar. 


To the TJader-Secretary, Ac., &c., 
Dublin Castle. 


No. 7. — Letter from the Treasury to the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant. 

Treasury Chambers, 

29th July, 1871. 

Mr Lord, — I have laid before the Lords Commissioners 
of Her Majesty’s Treasury the enclosures transmitted in 
your Lordship’s letter of the 8th inst., from the members of 
the permanent staff of the Registrar- General's Office in 
Ireland, further urging their claim for an increase of salary ; 
and I am directed to state, for the information of His 
Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, that my Lords decline to 
alter Their decision on this question, for the reasons set forth 
in Their letter of tlie 17th March last. 

My Lords would observe that when a revision is made in 
the General Register Office at Somerset House, which Their 
Lordships have in view, a great reduction of salaried clerks 
is anticipated. 

I am, my Lords, your obedient servant, 

Charles W. Stronge, 

Pro Secretary. 

The Chief Secretary for Ireland. 


Appendix VII. 


Extract from Correspondence relative to proposed Increase of Pay to the Supplementary 
Staff in the General Register Office. 


Enclosure in No. 1. 


No. 1. — Letter from the Registrar-General to the 
Under Secretary. 

General Register Office, Dublin, 
18th August, 1870. 

Sir, —I have the honour to submit for the consideration of 
the Lord Lieutenant the accompanying list of increases in 
the daily pay of the temporary clerks attached to this depart- 
ment, which I beg to recommend should take effect from the 
1 st instant. I request you will be so good as to obtain the 
sanction of His Excellency to this list heing submitted for 
the approval of the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury, in accordance with your letter to me of the 1 9th 
March last. 

I have to add that the sum required to meet these in- 
creases has been provided for in the Parliamentary vote for 
this office for the year 1870-71. 

I am, &c., 

(Signed). William Donnelly, 

Registrar- General . 

The Under-Secretary, 

Dublin Castle. 


Temporary Staff. 


General Register Office. 

List of Persons recommended by tbc Registrar-General for 
Increased Rates of Pay, from the 1st of August, 1870. 


Mr. James Kennedy, 

„ Philip Morrow, . 

„ Alexander Childs, 

„ Richard Molloy, . 

„ William Whitehead, . 
„ Richard Browne, 

„ James J. Blakely, 

„ George Dewar, . 

„ John G. Elliott, 

„ Patrick O’Flauagan, . 
„ William Flint, 

„ Thomas Hunt, 

„ William Y. Donnelly, . 
„ Charles F. Mulloy, 

„ James A. Soully, 

„ William Beeche, 

„ William H. Flynn, . 
„ W. Carpenter Shore, . 
„ John Kelly, 

„ Frederick J. Beresford, 
„ Valentine C. Blake, . 
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No. 2. — Letter from the Under Secretary to the 
Registrar-General. 

Dublin Castle, 23rd August, 1870. 

Sir, — In reference to your letter of the 1 8th instant, re- 
commending an increase in the daily pay of certain tempo- 
rary clerks attached to your department, I am directed by 
the Lords J ustices to request that you will furnish for their 
Excellencies’ information a return showing the dates of the 
appointments of the several clerks named in the list which 
accompanied your letter, the rate of salary upon which each 
was placed upon his appointment, the several increases 
granted since then to each, and the date of such increases. 

1 am also to request that you will be good enough to state 
the grounds upon which the increases now proposed to be 
granted are recommended, with a view to the same being 
laid before the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Trea- 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


estimated by me under this head having been voted last 
session, I did not ask for the Treasury sanction to which 
your letter refers ; I trust under these circumstances their 
Lordships may be pleased to sanction the small increase in 
the present estimate, and I shall take care to apply for their 
authority when preparing future estimates. 

I beg to add, that the temporary clerks of this department, 
many of whom are long in the public service, have efficiently 
discharged their various duties, and are very deserving of 
the proposed increase in their daily pay. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

(Signed), William Donnelly, 

Registrar-General. 

William Law, esq., 

Treasury Chambers, London. 


Enclosure in B. 


(Signed) T. H. Bobke. 
William Donnelly, Esq., c.B., 

Registrar-General. 


No. 3 . — Letter from the Registrar-General to 
the Under Secretary. 

General Register Office, Dublin, 
29th August, 1870. 

Sir,— W ith reference to your letter of the 23rd instant, 

1 also beg to enclose copy of a correspondence with the 
.Lords of the Treasury on this subject, from which their 
Excellencies will perceive the grounds upon which the in- 
creased rates of pay proposed in my letter above referred to 
are recommended for approval. 

The sum required to meet the additional expenditure was 
voted by Parliament last session. 

I am, &c., <fec., 

(Signed) William Donnelly. 
The Under-Secretary, &c., &c., 

Dublin Castle. 


Enclosures. 

A. Letter from the Treasury to the Registrar- 
General. 


Treasury Chambers, 15th December, 1869. 

S^T- 1 commanded by the Lords Commissioners oi 
Her Majesty s treasury to call your attention to the in- 
creased amount provided for the day pay of temporary clerks 
under sub-heads A and F of the estimate for your depart- 
--/or 1870-1 1, forwarded with your letter of the 26th 

. The!r Lordships are not aware that their sanction lias been 
given to an increase of expenditure for this service, and thej 
desire to be furnished with an explanation of the circum- 
stances under which an additional sum has been inserted ir 
the estimate. 

I am, &c., &c., 

(Signed) William Law. 
To the Registrar-General, 

Dublin. 


B. — Reply of the REGiSTRAR-GENERALto theTREASDR’ 
General Register Office, Dublin, 
22nd December, 1869. 

S [ lt ’— 1,1 re P*y J’our letter of the 15th instant, I hav 

the honour to state for the consideration of the Lords Com 
imssioners of Iler Majesty’s Treasury that for several yeat 
past the day pay of the temporary clerks in this departmen 
has been increased by the authority of the Lord Lieutemm 
on my recommendation, as appears by the enclosed copie 
ot correspondence with the Irish Government. 

Had I been aware that their Lordships’" sanction wa 
required this year, I should have applied for it: but as th 
statement on the same subject submitted by me last vea 
through the Irish' Government for their Lordships’ informs 
tion was, as I was led to suppose, satisfactory, the amoun 


a . — Letter from the Under-Secretary to tho 
Registrar-General. 

Dublin Castle, 

22nd February, 1869. 

Sm,— With refevencc to certain queries from the Lords 
Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, referred to in 
the accompanying note from Mr. Blackwood, I am directed 
by the Lord Lieutenant to request that you will furnish me 
at your earliest convenience with copies of Treasury Author- 
ities for the employment and various rates of pay of tem- 
porary clerks in your office, and also that you will state 
how the appointment of Mr. F. ,T. .T. Bercsford to be a 
temporary clerk causes the increase to the estimate of your 
department for the year 18G9-70 as compared with that for 
1868-69. 

I am, &c., 

(Signed), E. R. Wetherall. 


b . — Reply of tlie Registrar-General to tho Under 
Secretary. 

General Register Office, Dublin, 

23rd February, 1 869. 

Sir,— In reply to .your letter of the 22nd instant, I have 
the honour to state for the consideration of t:ho Lord Lieu- 
tenant, that I have not at any time received “ Treasury 
authorities for the employment and various rates of pay of 
temporary clerks” in this office. These appointments have 
all been made by successive Lord Lieutenants, commencing 
with the Earl of Clarendon in 1850, and the present rates of 
pay of these clerks were authorized by the Irish Government. 
On this subject I beg to refer to my letter and enclosure to 
the Under-Secretary of the 23rd of July, 1868, and to his 
reply. 

Respecting the increase under the head of temporary 
clerks in the estimate for 1869-70, as compnred with that 
for 1868-9, it is caused— (1) by the appointment of Mr. F. J. 
.7. Baresford, whose pay now amounts to £86 per annum, 
and was not provided for in 1868 ; (2) by a sum to meet the 
proposed increase in the rates of pay of the temporary clerks ; 
and (3) by an amount equal to that which will be expended 
this year above the sum granted under this particular head 
m the estimates for 1868-9 which is found to be insufficient. 

I beg to add that I shall be happy to afford any further 
explanation which may be considered necessary. 

As requested, your enclosures arc herewith returned. 

I am, &c., 

(Signed), William Donnelly, 

Regi strar- G eneral . 


.No. 4. Letter from the Under Secretary to the 
Registrar-General. 

Dublin Castle, 10th September, 1870. 


f 7 * , = , sca Vr Clial as new arrangements are now being 
introduced by dnat.on of th, Lord, Commiaioner, of Her 

“T* 1 a ®P*«™nt«ofa e public 
sei vicc, regulating the employment and pay of temporary 

“ . wrlter9 ” their Excellencies do n7t 

feel that they can submit to their Lordships an application 
rl/n»rtmon I f eaS >L f ^ pay . the temporary derks in your 
cn^rlTi? .r AoU s0me ’ nformation additional to that 
suppbed by the enclosures of your letter. 
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It appears that the clerks named in the return have served 
for periods varying from nineteen years to one year ; that 
all who were appointed previously to April, 1866, had at first 
3s. 6 d. a day, but that the five more recent appointments 
have been at 5s. a day. The additions to the original rates 
of pay do not appear to have depended upon length of ser- 
vice, an addition having been made in one ease within two 
months after the appointment. 

The present rates of pay vary from 14s. 6d. to 5s., and the 
proposed rates from 1 5s. (id. to 5s. 6 d. 

The Treasury regulations for “ writers ” fix their pay in 
the higher departments at 6s. Gd. a day, for six days of the 
week, for the first year, rising by 3'/. a day for each year’s 
service to a maximum of 9s. (id. a day, advancement to the 
higher rates of pay being dependent on efficiency and good 
conduct. Comparing this scale with the length of service 
and present rates of pay of the clerks named in your return, it 
appears that in two cases (Messrs. Kennedy and Morrow) 
the present amount exceeds that which would have been 
payable for the same length of service under the new scale 
for writers; that in four other cases (Messrs. Blakely, 
Childs, Molloy, and Donnelly) it is only equal to the rate 
under the new scale, and that in all other cases the present 
pay is less than would be warranted by the new scale, 
although in some of them the proposed addition would 
exceed, while in others it would be less than the rate under 
that scale. 

I am, therefore, to request that you will supply such 
further information with respect to the principle on which 
the pay of the temporary clerks has been from time to time 
fixed and increased, and as to the special claims of any of 
them, as may enable their Excellencies to submit the whole 
case to the consideration of the Lords Commissioners of the 
Treasury. 

I am, &c., 

(Signed), T. H. Bukke. 

The Registrar-General, Henrietta-strcet. 


No. 5 . — Letter from the Registrar-General to the 
Under Secretary. 

General Register Office, Dublin, 
26th September, 1870. 

Sik,— W ith reference to your letter of the 10th instant, 
respecting un increase in the daily pay of certain clerks in 
this department, I beg to state, for the consideration of the 
Lords Justices, that the greater number of these gentlemen 
were employed in the public service long prior to the 
establishment of the “ temporary assistants designated 
writers ” referred to in your letter, and I would therefore 
submit that the arrangements regulating the employment 
'and pay of -‘writers ” are scarcely applicable to the super- 
numerary or temporary clerks attached to this office. 

In answer to your inquiry respecting the rate of pay, it 
was originally fixed by the Census Commissioners in 1851, 
And approved of by the late Earl of Clarendon, then Lord 
Lieutenant. The additions which have from time to time 
been since made — on the grounds of efficiency, good con- 
duct, regularity of attendance, and length of service — have 
also been approved by successive Lords Lieutenant. 

The reason why some of the clerks received increases of 
pay not long after their appointment was that they proved 
to be very efficient ; many of them having been previously* 
employed under the Board of Works and other departments, 
in which they had received higher pay. 

With respect to the cases of Messrs. Kennedy and 
Morrow, the former has, 1 believe, been in the public 
service for upwards of thirty years; he has at present 
charge of the compilation of the agricultural and emigration 
statistics, and superintended a portion of the Census of 
1861 to my entire satisfaction. Mr. Morrow has been more 
than twenty years in the public service, and he is very 
efficient at statistical work. 

Under the circumstances above stated I trust that their 
Excellencies may be pleased on this occasion to recommend 
the increases in question for the approval of the Lords of 
the Treasury, who were informed by me when the estimates 
for this department, for the years 1870-71, were under their 
consideration, that an addition had been made to the esti- 
mates to meet the increased rates now submitted, and the 
sura to defray the additional expense was voted by Parlia-. 
ment last session. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

(Signed), William Donnelly, 
Registrar- General . 

The Under- Secretary, &c., &c. 


No. 6 . — Letter from the Under Secretary to the 
Registrar-General. 

Dublin Castle, 

29th September, 1870. 

Sir, — With reference to your letter of the 26th instant, 
I am directed by the Lords Justices to state that previously 
to their Excellencies submitting to the Treasury the question 
of the proposed increase of pay to the temporary clerks iu 
your department, their Excellencies tliink it necessary to 
request that, you will state on what duties those gentlemen, 
especially those who receive the higher rates of pay, are 
employed. 

The employment of temporary clerks was originally 
sanctioned for the compilation of the Agricultural and 
Emigration Statistics, which it was understood was to be 
under the superintendence of some of the clerks on the 
permanent establishment, and the claim of two of the 
gentlemen appointed to permanent clerkships to be certified, 
although they were above the ordinary maximum age, was 
placed on the ground of the special qualification for that 
work which they had acquired in the Agricultural Statistics 
Office. 

The present pay of Mr. Kennedy, the first on the 
temporary list, viz., 14 s. 6 d. per diem=.£226 4s. per annum, 
exceeds the minimum salary of a first-class clerk, and it is 
proposed to raise it to 15s. 6d. per diem = £241 16s. per 
annum. Mr. Morrow (whose service is longer than that 
of Mr. Kennedy) receives 10s. 6d. per diem=£163 16s., 
and it is proposed to increase his pay to 11s. (id. per 
diem=£179 8s. per annum. 

It appears necessary to state what . are the duties per- 
formed by these gentlemen, and I am to request that you 
will be so good as t.o furnish that information. 

I am, &c., 

(Signed), T. II. Burhb. 

William Donnelly, esq., c.b., 

Registrar-General. 


No. 7. — Letter from the Registrar-General 
to the Under-Secretary. 

General Register Office, 
Dublin, 13th October, 1870. 

Sir, — With reference to your letter of the 29th ult., I 
have the honor to enclose for the consideration of the Lord 
Lieutenant a statement of the duties on which the tempor- 
ary clerks in this department are employed. 

On the death, in June, .1865, of Mr. Allen, who was a first- 
class clerk, and had charge of the Agricultural Statistics 
Branch, I thought it advisable on account of Mr. Kennedy’s 
long experience and efficiency, and the fact of his being 
Mr. Allen’s principal assistant, to place him, though a tem- 
porary clerk, in charge of that branch, and from time to 
time to recommend him for higher remuneration, which he 
always well merited. . 

Mr. Kennedy, I regret to say, is at present in very deli- 
cate health. 

I am, &c., &c., 

(Signed), William Donnelly 

Registrar-General. 

The Under-Secretary, &c., &c., 

Dublin Castle. 


Enclosure in No. 7. 

Statement of the Duties on which the Temporary 
Clerks are employed in the General Register 
Office, Dublin : — 

1 Mr. James Kennedy, 

(Died Nov. 1870.) 

2 Mr. Philip Morrow, 

(Died April 1871.) 

3 „ Alex. Childs, 

4 ,, R. Molloy, 

5 „ Richard Browne, 

6 ,, Thomas Hunt, 

(Died June 1872.) 

7 ,, William Flint, 

8 „ Chas. F. Mulloy, 

9 ,, William Beeche, 

10 „ John Kelly, 

9 


Superintending compilation 
of Agricultural and Emi- 
gration Statistics. 


On the Agricultural and Emi- 
l gration Statistics, under 
I the Superintendence of 
Mr. James Kennedy. 
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11 Mr. John G. Elliott, 
!•_’ „ James A. Scully, 


13 Mr. Wm. Whitehead, 

14 „ Jas. J. Blakely, 

15 P. O’Flanagan, 

16 ,. V. C. Blake, 


17. Mr. W. Y. Donnelly, 


18 Mr. George Dewar, 

19 „ Wm. II. Flynn, 

20 ,, Wm. C. Shore, 

21 „ F. J. Beresford, 


f Preparing tables for Quarter- 
ly and Annual Reports of 
J Births. Deaths, &c., under 

I Dr. Burke, Medical Su- 

l perintendent. 

f Auditing accounts, sending 
| Forms, &c., to Registrars 

•< in Finance Branch, under 

I the superintendence of Mr. 

t Henry Jones. 

{ Engaged in the correspond- 
ence branch, under the 
superintendence of Mr. It. 
E. Matheson. 

) Discharging various duties 
! in the Record Branch, un- 

| der Mr. Winter. Superin- 

J dent of Records. 


(Signed), 

13th Oct,, 1870. 


William Donnelly, 

Registrar- General . 


No. 8. — Letter from tlie Under Secretary to 
the Registrar-General. 

Dublin Castle, 14th November, 1870. 

Sir, — Referring to your letter of the 13th ultimo, and 
previous correspondence relative to the rates of pay of the 
temporary clerks employed in your department, I am 
directed by the Lord Lieutenant to transmit to you copy of 
a communication which has been received from the Lords 
Commissioners of Her Majesty's Treasury on the subject. 

I have to remark that the sums stated as the annual 
amount of the maximum daily pay of writers, and of the 
increased daily pay proposed to he given to one of the tem- 
porary clerks, are in excess by one-seventh, being computed 
for 365 days. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

(Signed), R. N. Matheson. 

William Donnelly, esq., o.n., Registrar-General. 


Enclosure in No. 8. 

Treasury Chambers, 11th November, 1870. 

Sir, — The Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Trea- 
sury have hud before them your letter of the 3 1st ultimo, 
further on the subject of the rates of pay of the temporary 
clerks in the General Register Office. 

Their Lordships desire me to state, for the information of 
His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, that the maximum pay 
of writers as at present lixed in several departments at y.v. 
6 d. per day, gives £173 7s. M. per annum, and that no dif- 
ficulty is found in procuring for the prospect oflhis payment, 
persons competent to perform duties of a similar character 
to those which are performed by the clerks above referred to 
under such superintendence as a small number of established 
clerks ought to be able to supply. 

There appears to My Lords to be no public reason for ex- 
ceeding this rate. Such remuneration as 15s. GrL per day, 
or £282 17s. 6d. per annum, approaches the maximum 
salary of a first-class elerk on the establishment of the 
Registrar-General’s office, and it cannot be a good organi- 
zation by which such a salary is assigned to the status of a 
temporary clerk. 

My Lords are not prepared therefore to approve of the 
augmentations proposed in your letter. 

The preferable course appears to Them to lie that before 
preparing the estimates for 1871-2, this part of the Registrar- 
General’s office should be brought within the regulations 
No. 3 of the Civil Service Commissioners for writers. 

My Lords will not, at the same time, decline to consider 
favourably any cases of exceptional merit which it may be 
proper to reward with places (not to be continued beyond 
the holders) in the class of temporary clerks, on the under- 
standing that the pay of no existing temporary clerk shall 
be fixed at a higher rate than is now proposed on the ground 
that his length of service, would, under the regulations con- 
cerning writers, have entitled him to such higher rale. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

(Signed) J. Stanhfeld. 

To The Chief Secretary for Ireland. 


Appendix VIII. 


Correspondence between the Commissioners and the Treasury, as to the scope of their Instructions. 


25th November, 1872. 

46, Upper Sackville-street, Dublin. 

Sir,_ — I am desired by the Irish Civil Service Enquiry 
Commissioners to acquaint you for the information of the 
Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty's Treasury that 
having nearly completed their Report upon the Dublin 
Metropolitan Police and Royal Irish Constabulary, they 
hope to be in a position to forward them, together with the 
minutes of evidence, to Their Lordships at an early date. 

With respect to the enquiry into the Civil Service generally 
lam to state that they desire to draw Their Lordships' atten- 
tion to the following consideration. 

Up to a very recent period, the appointments to the junior 
posts of the Irish departments were made by the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to Their Lordships’ Board, and usually on 
the nomination of the Irish supporters of the administration 
for the time being. 

The result of this system was that this class of public 
servants were almost exclusively Irishmen. 

The rates of salary in commercial employments in Ireland 
were at that time much lower than corresponding rates in 
England. 

The cost of living was also much lower than in England. 

Under such circumstances as was quite natural and right, 
the scale of public salaries in Ireland (having been, as°my 
Commissioners apprehend, arranged with exclusive reference 
to local conditions) was below that assigned to offices in 
England, analogous in their character, ana haring a similar 
amount of responsibility and labour- 

At present the above conditions have been materially 
changed. 

As Their Lordships are aware the public offices in the 
United Kingdom are filled, almost without exception, by 
means of examinations which are open to all comers, and 
candidates from England, Ireland, and Scotland compete 
for the vacant posts in the public service, without any dis- 
tinction as to the place of nativity of the candidate or as to 
the locality in which his work will be performed. My Com- 
missioners have ascertained in the course of their enquiry, 
that there is very little, if any, difference between the cost 
of living in England and Ireland. 


•I'-iYiucucu uas uuen given to in cm, mat aimougli the rates 
of pay in commercial employments in Dublin arc low, the niii : 
ployers of such labour arc 'compelled to accept the services 
of persons with inferior qualifications to those which arc 
insisted on in England, and there is a strong feeling among 
those employers that the time has come when they must 
largely increase the present rates of pay. 

Under these circumstances my Commissioners arc of 
opinion that any Report made by them, based solely on a 
comparison of the rates of pay given in independent em- 
ployment in Ireland, with those assigned to Government 
employes in that country would be fallacious. 

think ’ o' der to meet the altered conditions of the 
Lml .Servants in Ireland, to which reference has been made 
that their investigation should embrace a comparison of the 
tt^! j ir? a Y,* n independent employments, all over the 
United Kingdom, with the salaries paid to public servants 
in the same area. 

They are doubtful whether the terms of Their Lordships’ 
instructions authorize so wide an enquiry, and therefore 
before engaging in it, they desire to place before Tlicir 
Lordships the aspect under which the subject has presented 
itself to their minds. * 

n conclusion to request that Their Lordships’ carlv 
may be drawn to this letter. 


attention n 


(Signed;, 


R. R. W. Lingen, esq., c.b, 
&c., &c., &c. 


I have, &c. 

Horace Seymour, Secretary. 




5th December, 1872. 

Sin,— The Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Trca- 
h n- m ° St L attentive consideration to youi 
lettei of the 25th ultimo, wherem you inform them that voui 
hmk . S * U t meet tte altered conditior 

of the c;vil servants in Ireland their inquiry should embrace s 
ShTn ^ e ™ tes ° f P a y“ independent employment al 
over the United Kingdom, with the salaries paid to public 
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servants within that area ; but are doubtful whether the terms 
of the said instructions authorize so wide an inquiry, and 
therefore desires to place before My Lords the aspect under 
which the subject has presented itself to their minds. 

My Lords do n ot find that any inquiryof so extensive a kind 
was promised by Her Majesty’s Government when the subject 
was under discussion in Parliament, nor can They agree to 
enlarge the scope of your instructions. 

My Lords are unable to admit that the terms of entrance 
into the public service affect the question which your Commis- 
sion has been charged to investigate further than this, viz., 
whether in Dublin persons of the same attainments as the 
Civil Service examinations suppose are better remunerated, 
all things considered, by private employers than by the 
Government. 

It appears to My Lords that, as soon as your Commission 
shall have completed the inquiries already specified by their 
instructions in a sufficient number of eases to support a general 
inference, they will be in a position to make their report to 
this Board, and to state whether, in their opinion, official 
salaries in Dublin, or certain classes of them, do (or do not) 
require to be raised ; and also whether the number of salaried 


officers in the same departments admits (or does not admit) 
of being reduced. 

It will be the duty of the Treasury, on receiving such a 
Report, to consider what steps My Lords should take upon 
it, both as regards the offices into which your Commission 
may actuallyhave inquired, and any others which the Report 
may appear to reach. 

My Lords in thus proceeding, after receipt of the Report, 
to exercise Their own proper function of fixing what should 
be the salaries, and the number of the staff in each of the 
public departments, would, of course, keep constantly in 
view the information' which your Commission had collected 
for Them, and the inferences which your Commission had 
drawn from it. 

In this way, My Lords are of opinion that, the inquiry may 
be brought to a practical conclusion in a comparatively short 


I am, sir, your obedient servant. 


The Secretary, 

Irish Civil Service Inquiry. 
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